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PREFACE. 


"Wo trust that Mr. Modi will sorno day oolloot hia 
numoroas essays into a volume; thoy nro worthy of 
proeorvation." • 

[Rev. I)r. t. 0. OmuMIII, Profsawr. 8*. Beds's Collsgo, Maoohsstsr (now 
Blihop of BcndfoiJ), In the "Babylonian nod OriooUl BaoocJ/' Vo?. VIII, 
Vo. *, p. It, A pill 18 W.J 

The Anthropological Society of Bombay, liaa finished this 
year its twonty-fifth yoar. It baa propoiod to oolebrato that 
oocasion—ita Silver Jubiloo—by iaauing an oxtra number 
under tho tltlo of "Silver Jubilee Momorial Number," which 
I havo tho pleasure to odit an its Honorary Socr&tary, My 
humblo contribution in that Momorial Number has taken 
tho form of a paper, giving " A Short History of tho Anthro¬ 
pological Socloty of Bombny.” A* n profneo to this volumo, 

I think, 1 oanuot do bolter than quote here, what I havo 
■aid in tho introduction to that pnpor i a 

•• I nm glad, that tho ploasant duty of presenting before tho 
Sooioty, on this auspioious oocasion of its Silver Jubiloo—its 
completion of a period of 25 years,—* abort hiatory of ita 
work, haa fnllon to mo. I havo boon oonnootod with tho 
Sooioty, in various waya,—aa ita ordinary member, o member 
of ita oounoil, ono of its Vice-Proaidonts, ita contributor and 
its Secretary and Tronsuror,—woll-uigh aince ita vory begin¬ 
ning, boing olectod a membor at ita fourth ordinary General 
Mooting, held on 28th July 1886. During its oxlstonco of 
25 years, 1 havo noted for rnoro than 10 yonra as its Secretary. * 
I was, at first, appointed on 27th April 1898 t^act for Dr. 
Gcrson da Conha, during his temporary nbsonco in Europo, 
and then, on bis sad death, as tho pormonont Honorary 
Socretar^ id tho mooting of 11th July 1900. • 


I was askod to join thoSocioty by. my osteomcd friond, tlio 
lato Mr. KhsrshedjiRustoinji Came, to whom Ilookod as a guru. 
I romombor, with very great pleasure, tlio numerous ploaaaut 
ovonings I havo passed at the moetiogs of tho Sooioty, in tho 
pleossut intellectual company of somo of its mombors, while 
roading ray papora or hearing thoao of othors. Of ull tho 
Secretaries who havo sorved tho Society, my period of aorvioe 
• has boon tho lougost. In tho list of the numerous contribu¬ 
tors to its journal, so far as mere numbors go, I stand second, 
having contributed 83 papers. Our learuod contributor, 
Mr. Sarnt Chandra JJitra, whom our ox-President Mr. S. M. 
Edwordos, has, iu ono of his presidential addresses, very 
proporly called ‘our mosb faithful contributor, M stauds 
first, having contributed <45 papors. It is only us regards 
quantity that I spook with some plonsuro, nud not as regards 
tho quality of tho papers, whoroln, I know, I am oxoollod 
by many. But this inuoh I con say with ooufidenoo, that 
I have triod my best to do justioo to the subjoots I havo 
handled. 

1 bog to oxpross my hcartfolt thanks to all tho mombors 
of the Society for tho sympathy, oourtosy and oo-oporation 
they havo so kindly extended to mo in my work. I bog to 
romombor with spoolul thanks, tho uarnos of Mr. Kharshodji 
Rustam) i Cumn, Dr. John Pollen, Mr. Jamos MacDonald, 
Mr. S. M. Kdwardes, and Mr. R. E. Eutbovon, 0.1.E., 
under whoso Presidentships I had to do my duty as 
Honorary Secretary. As wo all know, tho Secretaries of 
Societies liko ours, havo often to oonault tho Presidents. I ex¬ 
press my obligation to thoso goutlomon, not only for-tho will- 
. inguess and promptness with which thoy havo always advised 
mo, lut for tho example, which they havo sot before mo, 
of doing a*work, whonover undertaken, with thoroughness 
and plonsuro. 
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I owe a good deal of tlio pleasure of tho last 25 years of ray 
life to this Sooioty. Not only have I enjoyed pleasure at its 
meetings, but hnvo enjoyed it outside. With, what I may 
call, tho anthropological trainiug which I havo received at 
its mootings, tho sphere of ray studios and of my sympathies 
has boon enlarged. I onjoy my morning walks, whenover^ I 
happen to go out of Bombay on holidays or othorwiso, better 
than beforo. The sight of poouliar customs, mnnncrs, and 
things draws me, and tho spirit of inquisitivoncss im- 
bibod in tho Sooioty, makes mo onjoy a talk with, and tho 
company of, peopto of all olassos. Even in Bombay, familiar 
sights of the observation of familiar customs and manners do 
not boro mo, but set my mind thinking. For oiamplo, tako 
tho marriage ooromonios of tho Parsees. Though my ntton- 
dnnoo at tho marriage gatherings is very froquonf, the ooro- 
monioa and customs obsorred, though to ofton soon, nro not 
without giving mo tho ploaturo of sorno pleasant nnthropo. 
logical thoughts. 

Thus, being oonnootod with tho 8ooioty In various ways, 
and boing benefited by that connection in many ways, it 1ms 
givon me very great ploasnro to bo notivoly nssooiotod with 
tho colobration of it- Silvor Jubiloo, and to prosont to It, a short 
pnpor on tho history of its work. 

Boforo l prosont tho history, thoro is ono pleasant duly, 
wbioh, with tho permission of the President and mombors, I 
proposo to perform. Bov. Dr. L. 0. Cosarlelli, a woll-known 
learned Iranian scholar, who was, at ono timo, tho Profossor 
of Oriental Languages at St. Bede’s Collogo, Manchester, and 
who now ocoupios tho houourod position of tho Bishop of. 
Salford, had, in ono of his short roviows of ono of my literary 
productions, in tho Babylonian and Oriental Record of April 
1890,' said : “Wo trust that Mr. Modi will somo day collect 
his numerous oBsays into a volume; thoy or* worthy of presor- 


Tation. Those words had cncouragod mo to collect, in a 
volume, entitled " Asiatic Papers,” papers read boforo tho 
Bombay Branch of tho Boyol Asiatio Society. That volume 
was published on the occasion of the colobration of tho Centenary 
of that Society In 1905. I have said in the profaco of that 
Tolurno i “In this volume, I colloot, as recommended by 
. Dr* Casartolli, those of my papore that have boon road boforo 
tho Bombay Brnnoh, Royal Asiatio Sooiety, loaving tho publi¬ 
cation of tho papers boforo tho Anthropological and othor 
Sooioties for somo othor ooossion.” Thanks to God, I 
havo found that oocosion now, when wo celobrato tho Silver 
Jubilee of this Sooioty. I bog to prosout to tho Socioty, 
through its loaruod President, a copy of this volutno, ontitlod 
“ Anthropological Papors,” in which, following tho procodont 
of iny "Asiatio Papors,” I havo collooted almost all the papors 
road boforo this Sooioty, and whioh I havo token tho liberty 
to dedicate "‘To tho Prosidout and Mombers of tho Anthropo¬ 
logical Sooiety of Bombay' 

Of all tho papors road before tho Anthropological Sooioty 
of Bombay, during tho last 25 yoare, two* havo boon omitted 
from this volamo, beoauto, boing of a more gonornl inlorost, 
•hoy havo been, oro this, publishod separately, ono of thorn 
having passed through a second odition. Ouo has boon omit¬ 
ted os having boon read after tho poriod of tho completion of 
25 years. Of tho thirty papors, publishod in this volume, 
eighteen aro on striotly Pnrsoo nubjoote, four on, what may 
bo called, somi-Parsoe subjocta and oighl on mixed tniscol- 
lanoous-subjocti of Indian interest. 

* I bpg to offor my best thanks to my losrnod frioud, 
Mr. Bomsnjoe Nostorwanjoo Dhflhar for kindly preparing an 
Iadex for this Volumo. 


- • (1) •' Tbo Fanout) Coromomts of tho Fnrsoo.: Their Ort#ln and Eiplaua- 
tic® •’ and (S) ’< Marring. Curtotn among tht Form* ; th«*r csotarlson 
with similar customs of other cations.’' - 

e 



I havo begun thin Preface with a quotation from Rev. Dr. 
Casartelli's encouraging remarks. I will ond with a quota- 
tion from a rocont lotter of the samo learned scholar, who has 
still boon continuing his encouragement ond has, off and on, 
been speaking appreciatively of my humble literary 
productions—and I may be pardoned for doing so, because -to 
a studont who has passod a great part of his life in study, , 
nothing is moro encouraging and inspiring than tbo kind 
recognition and approoiation of his humblo work by ominont 
brother-studonts, working in tbo same lino of study. Tho 
loomed bishop says: 

•' I havo to thank you also ainoorely for copios of so many 
or your own most interesting ond suggostivo ossoys, I onn 
only oxprOBS my admiration ut tho breadth of your erudition 
and your untiring literary aotivity. I hope you may ho spared 
mouy yoora for tho bonofit of looming.'' 

Tin StODY, ) 

CiUKiLi, ANDnsm, V JIVANJ1 JAMSUKDJI MODI. 

31st Dsembsr, 1911. ) 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL PAPERS. 


OMENS AMONG THE PARSEES* • 

on Tltk April IO7. f.-D*. J. GmoN xu CUJOTA. 

Of tho omen* believed in by the Parsoes, tome seem lo be • 
common lo other native communities of Bombay, and some aro 
peculiarly their own. We will firal apeak of good omens. 

Good Oxns. 

When a roan bare* bia hooae on an important buaineaa, or 
when he uU oat on a joorney, it ia a wry good omen if ho 
meet* a woman with a pot full of wator either at thorthroshold ot 
hie hotiBA or in the atreot. The man aometimea throws a coin 
into that pot to mark bia appreciation of tho good omen. 
Somotimee, it is intentionally contrived by a female member of 
tho family, that tho man should be so met, bat the thing ia so 
managed oa to present tho appearance of bring aooidenta! and 
unintentional. On the oontrary, it ia a very bad omon If tho 
man raeota a woman with an empty pot. Sinoo tho introduc¬ 
tion of Vehar water into Bombay, there is Tory little room 
for this omen, because the tight of Paraec women going to tho 
pablio woll and returning with water pota on their bonds ia 
very rare. Bat it may still bo Seen in many Parses coutres in 
Gujarut. 

It ia considered a very good omen on leaving homo to boo n 
swoepor with his baakol on hia head. 

It ia a good omen if a man comes across some fisl^ while 
going oat on an important bnsineas. Fish ia a the beat and 
moat excellent present that one can send to a friend or relntivo 
for good lack on festive occasions, snch as birthdays, betro¬ 
thals, a«d -marriages. • * 

• Joornl?ot iho.AntlirapofaftaU H o rict y oi Bombay, VoL I, Mo. 5 p»>. S8S-95 
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It is a good omon to meet a corpse on the road, but n bad 
omon to tea the fire that is sometimes carried with tho corpse. 
I should atiributo tho latter to the fact, that tho I’nrscos con¬ 
sider it unlawful to bum a corpse. 

It is a good omon if n serpent passos on one’s right hand, 
when he goos out on an important business. Tt is n bnd omon 
, if it prune* by his loft side. 

It is a vory good omon if n sorponl pnsso* over ono's body 
when asleep. 

It in n good omen to moot a washerman with n bundle of 
clean clothos, but it is n bnd omru to moot him with hi* 
bundle of dirty clothe*. 

It iB a good omon to moot n gnnlonor or nny other person 
with flowomor fruits iu his hands. 

It is a good omen to seo a pot of toddy when going out on 
an important business. 

Whon two or more persons aro diseasing iniportaut 
business, tho striking of a clock, or the ringing of a bell, or 
the firing of a gun, is considered to bo a very good omon for 
tho success of tha» business. It is usual in such a case, when 
the clock strikes, or tho bell rings, or the gun fires, for 
somebody to call out " Hokum to Sflhobuo,” i.e., " It is tbo 
order of tho Almighty,” moaning thereby tlmt tho suc¬ 
cess of tho Bohcmo is destined by God, When two or 
more persons are discussing a domestic ulfuir, or nny 
othor subjoct that is the onnso of disagreement among 
them, tho striking of n olook, or tho ringing of n boll, or Alin 
firing of n gun is tnkon by tho parly \vho U thon «pr*kii»g 
or stating his oase, an nn odditiounl proof of tho truth of hi* 
■tatouiont. Ho oxolaim* iu tho midst of his spoooh, " link 
nfim to SMiobnu,” i.e., " Troth is tho nnmo of tho Almighty,” 
moaning thoreby that God, who is tho sourco of all truth, 
supports his statement. . . , 

When a man set* out on a jonrney or voyage, it i» H good 
onpm, if, Whon he has lust left the Imuso, sotnotaly oniU out 
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to him to " turn and look buck.” If ho turns and looks book 
towards the house or towards tho speaker, it is a good omea, 
lndioatiug that ho will return sufo and sound. If ono does not 
turn aud look buck when oallod upon to do so, ho is uncon¬ 
sciously inudo to do so by n dour rolutiro ou tho protouoo of 
having something important to comiQuniouto. , 

Bah Omksh. 

If n oat orosset ono's way whoa ho is loaviug his house for 
businoss, it is a bad omen portending failure. In suoh a ease 
tho man turns' back n fow stops, waits for a miuuto or two, 
and thon procoods to his business. 

A sueozu is n bad otnon. If u ponton snoozes when anothor 
is on tho point of leaving his housu for business, tho latter 
postpones his doporturo for a minute or two. Sometimes ho 
obangos bis shoes from ouo foot to another to uvort tho evil 
influence of tho bad omou. Sometimes ho takes ol! his tarbnn 
and thon puts it on again after u fow seconds. By taking oft* 
his turban ho makes ono boliovo that ho has postponed his 
doporturo. If u person sneezes twioo, the onion is not thought 
to bo so bad, bconuso tho scoond snooze is supposed to 
counteruot tho ov'l intluouco of tho first. Iu the case of 
u conversation ou au important business, a sneozo is a bud 
omen, portending failure. If it is a fomolo who sneezes, the 
oinon ia vory bnd aud the failure oertain; but if it is a malo 
thoy oonaolo tliomsolvoa by saying, " Ob, never mind, it is the 
snoozing ol' a malo.” 

Tho brouklug of a ohundolior or n globo ut t family* rojoio- 
inrf is a bad omou, porlondiug soino evil. 

Tho breaking of gloss bougie* generally portends ovjl, but 
it is u vory bud omen indeed if tho thing happens 'early in tho 
morning or ul. sunset, -or ut uow uioou or qp good and festive 
occasions. Among tho Parsecs, tho itbsonco pf glass bungles 
shows, tlfatlUo woman is u widow. A woman’s glass bauglos 
arc broken ou the douth of her buabaud gouorully by a widow. 
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Therefore the breaking of bauglos is supposed to portend 
homo ovil to the husband. 

Tho uooiduutal falliug olt of a turban from a ruuk is eonni- 
«lorcd au ovil omon, portending homo ovil to tho ownor of that 
turban. On noli an oocurrouco, aomo lady calls out " Long 
lifq to tlio turban,” wishing thoroby long lifo to tho ownor of 
# tbo turban. 

Tho whining of a dog ©specially at midnight, is nn ovil 
omon portondiug homo inisfortuno. Tho peculiar noiso 
whioh a dog makos by shaking his cars and atrotoblng hia 
limbs is a vory bad omon, portending failure of business 
thou undertaken. 

Tho cawing of a crew portends good ns well as ovil. If tho 
cawing malyis a peculiar noiso which thoyonll a “ bhnryo-avilj," 
" a full noiho,” it portends good. Snob n noiso is nUo 
considered to foretell tho arrival of a guest or the receipt of a 
letter from a relative in somo distaut country. If a good event 
occurs after the peculiar cawing which portends good, they 
present wme sweets to ft crow. Another peculiar kind of 
oawing, especially that of the " kftgri,” i.a., the female crow 
portends some evil. A crow making suoh a peculiar noiso is 
generally driven away with a remark, " Go away, bring some 
good nows.” * 

Tho sight of an owl is a vory bad omon, but that of a bird 
called "kukaryo koomAr “ ( tho orow-pheasant, 

Cent'opui mturinw) is a vory good omon. It is u very roro 
bird. If a man happens to seo it, ho is to moot with iuoooh 
in all his undertakings for a yoar or more. I romombor that 
-tbroo years ago, when I was on tho outskirts of Burnt with' u 
largo party, somobody oriod out "kAkuryo koomur, kflknryo 
kuouulr.” All oyw wore suddonly turned iu ditfereut diroo- 
lions to ontob a glimpse of tho bird. It was scon by n few 
when it wont of! in another dirootion. There was a gonoral 
stoppage. The oart-drivors and all tho passengers ^got out 
of the carriages and wout in tho direction of th^ bird, whioh 
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fortunately tor them wan bcuii a lillto distance oil', silling uu 
Ibo turf. All looked at it te thoir lull Butinfuotion. They 
ware told that Lbal year would lx; n lucky one for them. Ad 
old Puraoo Indy wo* speoiuliy anxious to show tho bird to 
hor hod, who wum ill and wus ordered out of Bombay for a 
change. Nho look tho aight of this aunpioious bird to bo, n 
vory good omon for tho speedy recovery of her sod. 

A shoo lying invortod is u bad omen, portending quarrel in 
tho family. No sooner ono soo# a shoo so lying, ho at onoo 
puts it in tho proper position. 

While on tho subject of an omen portending quarrel, I may 
mention hero, thnt tho giviug of u pinch of salt into tho hand 
of auother is also supposed to portond a quarrel. In order 
to Avort that oxpocted quarrel, uftor giviug the sal/, required, 
you must pinch tho other muu on the hand, Jf tho salt bo 
pussod to another man in a salt-cellar or a spoou it does not 
portcud any quarrel. 

The following, though it docs not come strictly under tho 
bead of omens, can bo mentioned hero in connection with tho 
subject:— 

Auspicious daijs .—Tuesdaysaud Fridays aro generally unaos- 
picious days. Mirny persons would not legiu an important work 
or start on u distant journey on those days. They are generally 
avoided for marriago, totrolbal, and other happy occasions. 

Autpriotu sirte.—Tho East is tho most aiupioious side. When 
a dress is presented to u bride on marriage occasions, sho is 
uiado to steud with her fuoo to tho Fast. When it new sot of 
clothes is put on a child on its birthdays or ou othor 'festive 
days, it is untdo te sit or steud with its faco to tho Fust., • 

Auspicious /oof.—Tho right foot is tho auspicious foot. 

• When the brido first outers her husband’s house, sho doos so 
with tho right foot. Women, who curry suitsof clothes to tho 
house* of bridos or bridegrooms, do tho same. • 

Auspiqout language ,— Women aro always careful to use 
what they cal^ v auspicious language.’’ In order to Tio .so, tboy 
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up oak exaotly Ibo contrary of wlmt they moan. For oxauipla, 
if you wore to ask from a lady a tow rupees and if nho bus 
nouo to sparo, aho woold not directly tell you “ I have nono 
toapsro" but aho would any quite tho contrary/( >U^Q Nt$ 
um'l t>, ) »'.«•, "I have too many. ” She thinka it inaus¬ 
picious to say that alio is without money. To auy so in so 
many words would bo an ill oiuon, portending poverty in 
fiituro. 

In tho saino way, when tho members of a largo family have 
gouo out of tho house, If tho old lady who remains at homo 
wisbos to say that " tho houso looks ompty,” owing to tho 
absonco of tho other mombors of tho family, wonld not say so 
directly, but in quito n contrary form of expression. She 
would «ay 4 (n*oi3 »,ij wit*,), "tho house looks vory full.” 
Sho thiuks it iunuspioious to use tho former expression. She 
id afraid, lest u more expression of that statement be the fore- 
rnnnor of tho death of member* of tho family. 

Thoir anxiety to uso auspicious language is manifested by 
many a Pargco mother, wifo, or sistor when she is spoakiug 
of ibo illness of her son, husband or brother. For oxumple; 
u mother, who has a son nomod Jivanji, would uot say, in caso 
of his illness, "My son Jivunji Is ill.” Sho would trnnsfur 
tho illness to horsolf and Any, "Jly Jivunji’s mother is ill.” 
Sho would think it innnspieious to speak of her son's illness 
iu his own uaino, and would thoroforo liko to transfer it to 
horsolf. Muuy a wifo or sister gonorally unou u similar ex- 
preunion. Thoy ulso gouorully uno an expression wishing for 
a transference bf tho illnoas to tlkomsolvos, "M^lt^R ‘‘It’ll 
''Cast it (illness) oil and give It to mu,” is « 
common expression before fclio sick bed of n dour relative. 

Again, another form of expression is ulso used in u similur 
cusc. For example, a mother who wishoa to speak of bur 
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A PRIWIAN OOHHIN RAID TO I1R 8,000 YKARR OT.D, BUNT TO 
Tlllt MUSEUM OP TUK ANTIIROrOI.OCIIOAl. BOOIWTY 
OP BOMBAY, llr Mn. MALCOLM, OP DUHHIBIt.* 

Read OK 29ih AvffH»t ISM. PrssWwf.—D*. W. Dymock. 

'J’nn snhjoot of my papor thin ovoning is tlio Persian coffin, 
kindly sont to onr Maumn by Mr. Joseph Malcolm, of 
Bnahiro, tlirongli Mr. 0. J. Miohael, of Bombay. I bog to 
unhmifi to the Society a fow observations, showing that thoro 
was an old roligioiw custom among tbo nnciont PorsinnB, tho 
ancestors of tho present Parsoes, to make small structures of 
this kind for tho preservation of tho bo nos of tho dead. 

The coffin is made of n kind of stono resembling our Porc- 
bnnder atone. It is made out of a singlo piece of stono, and is 
covered by a lid of tho same material. Tbo lid also is inado out 
of n single slab. Tbo coffin is 28 inches in length, 14 inches 
in broadth, and 10 inohos iu depth. The rim is about on inch 
in thickness. It 1ms four holes, oaoh about ft quarter of an inch 
in dinmolor, on its four sides, just at tho upper edge. The lid 
also has four corresponding holes. Mr. Malcolm thinks that 
theso holes wore intended for inotallio fasteners, which have, of 
• course, runted away,and which fnstouod tho lid with tho coffin. 
Tho stono of the coffin boars evident murks of tho moson’a 
tools to make it smooth. • • ' 

T[io coffin contains human bones in dilfbront states of , 
decomposition. At my request, tho skull wns kindly submitted 
by our Soorotory to medioal oxnininntion,but, on account of its 
• insufficient contour, nothing could bo mado out of it. The 
bones are only of ono individual. From tho sup of tho bones, . 
a loor nod # medical member of onr Sooioty thinks, that they 
belong to k grown-up inau of about sixty. . 

•Journal of <1W Anlhropolofilcnl Bodrfj, Vol. 1, No. 7, pp. 4JM1. 
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Mr. Malcolm, while forwarding this coffin, writoa from 
Bnsbire 

"Tho box contains n small earthen coffin ( with lid ), which 
again contain* human bones. Tho coffin wan dug up from our 
ground" hero, and ia aaid to bo about 3,000 year* old, and to 
belong to tho old Firo-worahipporw, boforo they had a Towor of 
Silonoe. Somo of tho Persian phronologiata havo pronounced 
tho romaina to bolong to tho Mongolians, but other" uaaort 
that tboy aro tho bone* of old Porainne before tho conqueot 
of Persia.”' 

I wrote to Mr. Maloolm on tho 27th of Juno 1888 soliciting 
information ou the following point" :— 

(1) Tho average awe of theso coffins. 

(2) Circumstances, showing, whotbor tho coffins wore 

actually buried, or whother they wore merely 
buried by tho fall of houses iu which thoy wero 
_ placed. 

(3) Iiow many feet nnder ground tliay wore generally 

- found ? 

(4) Whnt wore tho materials of whioh they wore generally 

found to bo mndo ? 

(5) Was the lid nailed with tho coffin f and 

(0) What wore tho holes in tho aides for ? 

In reply to thoao inquiries, Mr. Malcolm iu a lotUr dated 
Shirnt, Pth August 1888, which oaino to hand just in timo last 
week, writes as follows 

"Tho snid*ooffin was accidentally fouud in a vault about 
5 or 0 foot bolow tho surfaoo of tlio ground, at a place cnllod 
Koahiro, among others dopoaited thoro, ami oovorod with tho 
dibrit of pftrla of tbo vault that had fallen in from tho offoots 
of rain. Tho said vault is about 7 miles from tho town of 
. Bushire, and tfio grounds surrounding it aro coverod with 
mounds, whiohnro manifcRtly tho ruins of what ir^ust onco havo 
boon busings. Tho particular vault itself wg* undor a 
'mound, and the removal of whioh for ngricujjuml purposos 
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led to the discovery of the said ooffin, and this mound 
like all the others must have boon the wreck of an edifice 
built upon that depository of coffins. Thore is no donbt, 
considering tho limited space in the coffin, that it was 
nftor the exposure of tho dead to carrion birds thnt its bare 
bones woro disjointed sud entombed in the maunor in wfyioli 
they woro found, for otherwise tho space in tho ooffln would_ 
not have boon sufficient for tho purposo. About threo mllos 
from tbo site of tho vault, and in a southorly dirootion, in tho 
jmrt of tho country callod llakhtior, there is n small plain 
within two or tliroo feet of tho surface of which thoro woro 
found, sonio forty*fivo years ago, and uiny still bo found, bnrrol- 
shaped coffins of baked earth, containing also human relics 
stowed nwny in tho aamo fashion an these iq tho stono 
coffins, and tho two aorta of repositories may be said to be 
of equal sine and capacity, though far different in shape, 
Tho Imrrel-liko coffins, which are termed jars, nro of two 
equal parts, being divided in tho middle breadthwise; and 
evidently joined togother by metallio fasteners, which havo, of 
courso, rusted away, but tbo holes on tho rims of eaoh h’alf, 
evidently intended as holds for the fastonors, bear ovidonco 
to this explanation. Tho same explanation may apply to 
similar holes ou tho sides of the itono coffin and its lid. One 
peculiarity of tho jar coffins consists in thoro boing in each of 
thorn a handful of tho soods of a plnut, callod in Persian, 
" Hiooln," but I caunot now rocall its botanical nnmo. 
Tho plaut gonorally grows jn tbo grave-yards in l'orsia, and 
tho soods on account of their almost iinpoilshoblo * quality 
mhy havo some connection with that anoient custom of. 
thoir boing buriod with tho dead. About forty years n£o, not 
fur from tho sito whoro tho jar coffins woro found, and on on 
olevntod grouud, was to bo soon a largq boap of bleaohod 
human bouos. Thoso atono time in remote antiquity must linvo 
formed thJ con touts of n repository of bonos attochod to a 
Towor of Silence. Very likoly thesj bonos still ox lit on tho 
• a ' • • 
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spot, though in o more decayed oondition. I say "likely," 
because my father, who used to visit the place forty-five years 
ago, has not been thero sinoo. I may olwervo, that the stones, 
of whioh tho Tower and the ropoxitory wore built, must have 
been carriod nway, ns in tho case of thoao of othor buildings, 
by tho natives for tho construction of tboir housos in tho vil¬ 
lages whioh now exist in thoso parts. The jar oofflns must lmvo 
boon buried doepor than thoy now appear to bo. Tho shallow- 
now may bo acoountod for by oonturlos of rain washing nway 
A tho earth nbovo thorn. I may mention that the plain iu soveral 
porta of whioh those oofflns are found must liavo boon tho site 
of a largo city, M one would infer from tho largo quantities of 
stones lying strewn about, tho larger pioecs having bceu taken 
away for building purposes. A fort with a broad ditch on tliroo 
sides of it,—the rest being protoctcd by ita contiguity to tho 
sea,and which goes by tho nnmoof Kdala-e-Baliamanoo, that is 
Dnhaman’s fort, must have been the citadel of that city. This 
is tho fort which was occupied by a warlike tribe called 
Tanguatoonees during the war of 1857, who offered the ouly 
resistance to the British troops on thoir march to tho town of 
Bushiro, and which was mentioned in the war despatches ns 
Koshiro Port,—tho name being derived from that of n village 
noar it, but of comparatively a inodoru dnto." 

As fur as I know, thia is the first timo that Bombay has 
reooivod a ifens ooffin of this kind from Porsia. But tho 
barrol-shnpod oofflns, spoken about by Mr. Malcolm in his 
lottor, wore formorly roooivod in Bombay. Our loarnod Vioe- 
Prosidont, Mr. K. R. 0»mn,says in his Zarthoshti Abhyds (».•. 
Zoroastjlan Stadios), that ho had hoard it said, thut Sir John’ 
Mnloolm, tho woll-known author of tho History of Porsia, had 
brought with him from Porsia, a jar of this kind, whioli hnd 
somo inscriptions or> it, and had showed it to tho Into loarnod 
JMstura Moola Ferozo aud Edaljoo Sanjana. On ^inquiring 
from the successors of these loarnod Dasturs, I find Jjmt no 
notps have been loft of tho dcciphormont, if nnj, of those 
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• inscriptions. Ii appears thutsuoh ooffias are found in different* 
parts of Persia. Sir Henry Layard suys; "The Dervish told 
me that some yearn More, whon tho rains had wnshod away 
the noil uour tho tomb, somo coffins had boon uucovored 
containing human bones, which on being exposed to tho air 
had orumblod to dust.'* 1 * 

Tho stouo ooffias seem to bo vory rare, bocauso Sir Jolta 
Malcolm spends only of tho • jar' coffins in his History of Porsii* 
(Vol. I., Appendix p. 498, nolo). Ho says *' Many vnsca full 
of humau bones havo boon reocutly discovored. Sovernl wore 
dug out of a mound near Abushoher whou I was rcsidiug thore, 
and I wis told that vinos of tho same kind were found in 
different parts of Persia. Thoso, which I saw, were of a sixo 
that could not havo contained tho body of a full grown 
person, but as the skoletons wore complete, tho flesh had 
evidently eithor boon cut or oaten off.” 

But, beforo the time of Sir John Maloolm, two jar-shapod 
ooffins were for the first time sont to Bombay in the year 1813 
by Mr. Brace from Busbire. It is oxactly 75 years ago,ou tlm Cth 
of July 1813, that a paper was road ou thoso jars, by Mr. William 
Erskino, before the then oxisting Literary Sooioty of Bombay, 
the parent of tho presont Bombay Branoh of tho Koyal Asiatic 
Society. This papor is puhlishod in tho first volume of tho 
" Transactions of tho Literary Society, Bombay,” (1810,) under 
the heading "Observationi on Two Sopulohrul Urns found in 
Bushiro in Peiaia.” Mr. Bruce, while forwarding those urns to 
Mr. William Erskiuo said: " As I know you sro food of tho 
luitionts and thoir works, I presume you will havo no objeotion 
to oxnmino somo of thoir ro.naim; I Ihoreforo havo sent you 
two boios, aioh oouta : ning un urn with tho bones of n human 
body. This modo of burial must bo vory antlont and pfior 
to Zoroastor, os I fancy bis followors haVo not alto rod thoir 
mode tp this day. The Mahomodaus, wo know, nowr havo. 

I hav<r«ot touohod them, but sond thorn just^in tho way 
» Sir H. lord’s Travels to BuvUns, Ac. Vol. 1I„ r- 299. * 
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I 'found (heui in the ground. Tho spot from which they woro* 
taken contained fivo urns, one n small ono, for an infant 
I suppose, being ono family, as this is the way in which they 
are generally found. They wore intorred in a airtight line, 
lying oast and west, tho small end to tho east. I have exam¬ 
ined a groat number of thoao urna, but novor mot with any 
‘that contained ooins; I bop# you may bo inoro fortunate, aa it 
would load to n knowledge of tho time when this ouatom pre¬ 
vailed.” In a subsequent bitter, in nnswor to some inquiries 
made by Mr. Erakiuo, Mr. Bruco added : "In rogsrd to tho 
urns, all, that l have yet hoard of, havo boon found in a flat 
country, excoptiug a few thut woro mot with in a mound 
about twelve miles from this. They aro generally in numbers 
of six, eight* ten, twelve, and so forth, lying in a direct lino 
east and west, and are always near ruioB whore habitations 
have been formerly; indeed, I met with a number onco in a 
space or compound which was surrounded by buildings half 
standing.” It is important to note here tho description of tho 
jar coffins as given by Mr. Erskine. 

"The urns aro both made of a well-hnked coarse-grained sandy 
day, having a tondenoy to break off in scales, tho whole very 
muoh resembling froostono. They aro oblong, ruddy cylindri¬ 
cal In the middlo, one end contracting and terminating in 
a circular opening liko tho mouth of a jar with a rim ihiukor 
thnu tho rest of tho vessel, whilo tho other end also contrucla, 
hut runs out terminating iu a thiunish prolongod point. The 
urns aro abcut 4hrco foot ill length, and tho widest two foot 
nine inches at iu greatest girth, and in thickness varying from 
"half an inoh to three-tontbs of an inoh. Tho oirculnr Oponing 
is iu both about throe inobos throe-tonthn in diainoUr, and was 
filled up with a bitof baked day. When tho boxos woro opened 
ono of tho urns hoddividod iuto two parts, tho othor into lliroo 
asreprosoutod in tho drawing.' Tho surface of botbith* vesicle, 

* VUt TnarcHoa* of tho Umar/ Soot 0*7, Boat*/, L 1.,’p. lil~for 
tffe drawing. • 
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particularly toward* tho opening, is slightly marked with 
circular rings, similar to those observable On vossols turned on 
tho pottor’s wheel. On opening tho urns, tlioy were found to 
Ihi oompletoly filled with iv very fino reddish heavy sand, not 
lying looao but collected intoooherout maaaee, whioh contain^] 
tho bonos; a slight odoriferons perfumo, somewhat roseinbling 
spirit of auisood, was omittod on breaking these masses, Tho 
bonos lay. in thorn, without any kind of ordor,—n skull, n log- 
1 k>u(», and tho joints of n fioger, ocoupying tho snmo lump ; 
many of them wore brokou and must bnvo been in tho 
samo stato whou pub into tho urn. Thoro was no appear- 
anco of flesh on nny of thorn nor iu tho urn; they were 
vory whito and rather frinblo, and lmvo not crumbed down, 
though now openod nod exposed to tho air upwards of a 
twelvemonth. They have no appearance of having ever been 
exposed to firo. All tho bones woro huddled togother with¬ 
out distinction, each bone boing howover separated from tho 
other by tho cohering aand. In the jaw-bones, tho tcoth were, 
to appearance in good preservation, but friable like the bones"; 
the inside of both tho urns was incrusted with a thin black 
bituminous substance which burns whou exposed to flntno." 

Now, this ooflin boforo us, is not a oolfin iu the senso iu 
whioh wo gonorally understand it, ?.<*., n caao iu whioh a dead 
human l>ody is inolosod for burial. Ouo may suppose from tho 
Htnalluosa of tho nise that it is tho ooflin of au infant, but It i* 
not so, booauso mod leal opinion says tbnt tho bonos soom to ho 
thoso of an adult of sixty. ‘ 

Now, tho most imporlaut question is, to what nation or com- r 
munity this and similar other coffins beloug ? Agreeing with 
Mr. William Erskino, wo may safely My, "that thoy could not 
bolong to Mahomudans, who do not soom over.to liavo deviated 
from their original customs,as to use urns or any other dovico * 
for presoiwiilfc tho body after lifo has forsokon it. Tho 
form of tile urqs (much more resembling the mummies of_ 
Egypt than tfio finj forms of Qrcok and Bouutu tuato,) us 
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well as the uucalcined stato of tho bonoa, tako away all pro¬ 
bability that they coaid bolong to trndors or settlors of Grooco 
or Home: nor doo» the mode of sepulture in qnoation appear to 
have boon adopted by tho Armenians, or any other sect of 
Christians.'' 

* Wo aro told by Prof. Gelgor, on tho authority of Justin, that 
tho onciont Parthiani oxposod thoir deed to birds of prey, and 
thou buried tho bouos after tho flush was oaten off. But wo 
do not know whothor thoy modo roooptuoloa for tho bonoa liko 
that which wo hnvo boforo us, or simply buried tho bonoa. 

It is very probnblo thnt,ns generally boliovud in Persia, theso 
coffins bolooged to tho original occupant* ot tho land, tho 
ouciout Zoroastriau Porsiana, tho ancestors of tho present 
Purscos. * But hnvo we any grounds to say, that the onciont 
Persians had among them uny custom of preserving tho bones, 
of the dead? Yes, wo have. This coffin is what tho old Pareoo 
books call au “astodin” or ossuary, i.e., a receptacle for bones 
It is tho relic of a very old custom which is woll-nigh obsoloto 
among tho Parsecs of India as among their fov co-religionists 
in Persia. A romnont of this custom is observed in a quite 
difforont way iu the construction of their present Towers 
of Silonce. It is a custom which 1ms its origin in ono 
of tho ooinmnndinonts of tho VondidAd, a hook of tho Avosta 
Soripturos of tho Parscos. 

Now what was this oustomf Tho custom, as dosorihod in tlo 
Vendidud, was this, that tho body of a doad person was oxpo.od 
on tho top o* a hill to tho full rays of tho suu and to birds of 
proy. Tho birds ato away tho flesh, but tho bonos wero 
prAcrvod uninjured by fusioning tho dead body. Aflor n 
oortain thne, probably a year, tho bones, which had by this 
tiino bocomo perfectly dry and froo from auy impurity tlmt 
could be a sourco of danger to tho health of tho living, wero 
collected oud placed in n rocopUiclo, specially propped for tho 
purpo»o,pf stone, mortar or clay, or, in caso of extreme poverty, 

*of course cloth. This receptacle was knownsts un Astodftn, 
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i.e,, an ossuary -hoi,— (lit., a keeper of hones, from y sifcj 

L. o*. Fr. oa. P. ». 0>/ boue and to koop.) 

The coflln »ont by Mr. Muloolm is a atone aslodfln of this 
kind. 

Thin old roligiou* ouatom of preserving tho bonei in .a 
Hopnrnto roceptacle hud ita origin in tho following patsago of 
tho VendidAd (VI. 40-51). 

»*ai*r»d* C4I-1 *>15 i—Qj- fai<r<*»r— c*»»dw.*2 (W-j 

p v - ->.5 -MS -V. 

'’"O' *'ro- *W pJ-1^5 p-c- wo . 

r,*nj Vo- *W w-r« t t^..1- {(J ^^ 

->*JS5-t— *Jwho W g* .Jkk> 

wrg- q&| 'fw"o .J*ho 

-1 ’'"O’ t-r^ Mtfdy—c. »*W«—;c. -i—.-Ms 

-r -a kxi-S kw 

DAtaro gaAUmuAm astvaitinflm oshuumt kva narAra iristannm 
ozdcbiah barflmaP Ahura Mazda kvu nidathuma. Ant mrnot 
Ahurfl Mnadlo uzdunem hA adhAt korenaot upairi apAnom 
npairi raotom npairi vobrkom ouaiwi-vArontiah upairi naAmAl 
apd ynt vAiryayAo, yusi tavAn aAtA inozdayogun yfti asAunAthvn 
ydzi viohiohichauihva yAzi tutukhshva yAti uflit tavAn ml to 
matdaynqna khA-stairish kha-borozish raoohAtj aiwi-vprona 
hvaro-darofya hA zomA pniti nidnithita. 

“6 holy Creator of tho material world I whcro shall, wo * 
carry tho boot!of tho doadf 0 Ahura Mazda! wfcoro shall 
uo place them? 

"Then Ahura Mazda nnsworcdi One ifflist propnro an 
odifioo for it above tho reach of a dog, nbovo Cho roach of a * 
fox, nbovp* the roach of a wolf, iuncoosaiblo to rain water 
from abovo. m » * . 
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" If the Mazdnya^naos con afford it (they may place the 
bones) in an astocUkn of stone, or in that of mortar, or in that 
of on inferior material. If the Mazdayagnaos cannot afford 
to do so, they may place thorn on their beddings and expose 
them on the earth to the rays of the snn." 

. This custom is thus enjoined in the Dadiston-i-dini, a 
Pnhlnvi book. (Question XVII.) 

-3, -ooi?*o '** f >«' WW a neo J I s 

' o* no ai «?t-a oij*o- < » if'O'o inf £U * '( 
rawus J ‘of ^ vC 'oo' w 1 *! ^ —i ^ 
nri^-Si sjr W i W wnjo ^ £jr -AJ ft -00- 
*1^. ter-a wij -vro ^kj i»f ^1 'oo' aiOCM> - 1 

*- pc < .?s no- ironeo- 9 s «r»a ^?-3 -*o> 

ny^o 'oo' nr-o'e wu-f " to 1)j^i ■os' 1 

•mo i^jr 0 * -w} no 
Zak pite vosbtmanto yfthunet adin zak ast ditlibft bard val 
sstodnn, mun min bum aitun madam dashtoh va min askuf 
istot vad pavaa hich ftiuinO vurdn val nasi le vdret avas mays 
lata aohash ia istet avas nain lala oobash la yahabunot avnsh 
kalba va rubnb aobaah vuzruntan la shftyaud. Awash roshnih 
' val matan ri.e shule pntash karde istot idrunond azir dasto- 
barih gofto islet zak nstodln aoto karde min nyok sagi va 
avash/nohurabo min ayok sagi anrakhoraand tashite pasakhtan 
avas pairAmuu pavan kaspa va gach amWrinidnn. 

TA'amUlion.—" When the body is oaten away, the bones 
should be properly carried to an astodJn(«..«, a bone receptacle), 
which should bo so elovnted from the ground and bo so (made) 
with a roof (or c cover) that the rain shall in no way fall over 
' the dead substhnco,ftnd that water shallnot remainovorit from 
above, and that not a drop shall failover it from abofo,and that 
^ dog or a fox shall not have an access to it, and hojes be made 
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into it for the admission of light. It is farther enjoined on this 
point that tho astod’a shall be prepared of a single'stone and 
its cover (or lid) bo made of a single well-prepared perforated 
stone, and that it be sot with stone and mortar all round.” 

When we refer to old Greek historians we find allusions to 
this custom of the double process of exposing the body atod 
preserving the bones, though tho custom i* not perfectly under¬ 
stood by tho writers. First of all, wo find Herodotus, tho 
father of history, saying that the dead bodies of the aneiont 
Persians wero, after their flesh being eaten off, covered with 
wax, and thon buried in the ground. Strabo alludes to this 
custom when be says that " their mode of burial ia to smear the 
bodies over with wax and then to inter them. The Magi are 
not buried, bat the birds are allowod to derour thetft.” Burial 
in the strictest sense of tho word was prohibited among tbc 
ancient Persians as among the present Parsee*. So, it appears 
that those authors refer to the custom of placing tho astod'.ns 
or bone-receptacles in vault* as found by Mr. Malcolm. 

There is ono thing more in the statement® of Herodotus apd 
Strabo which is not corroborated by any Parsee book. It is that 
tho skeleton,after its flesh being eaten away, was covered with 
wax. Tho main idea seems to be that of preserving the bones, 
and therefore it is possible that some Persians covered the bones 
with wax, which could keep off the action of air or water and 
preserve them longer. But this custom is not alluded to in any 
old Parsec boob, though it ia specially mentioned that care 
should be taken that no water should fall ojer tho phones. 
Iostead of wax, we find from the letter of Mr. Malcolm, that 
some jar-shaped receptacles contained the seeds of a plant * 
called "Hioola.” It is possible that theae seeds hnv«, like wax, 
tho property of preserving the bones from destruction. From 
Mr. William Erskinc’s description of the vases sent to bi«n 
in 1813, we learn that tho bones therein were'eovered with o’ 
kind of rpddisb sand. From all this, it appears that the wax, 
or the seeds, pi* the sand were intended to protect the bones 
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from the action of air or raio,' the main idea being that of tho 
preservation of bones. 

Thus wc see that thero was a cuBtora in old Persia of preserv¬ 
ing the bone* in luto&na which were placed nnder vaults in 
dotnohod buildings. The ancient Persian mins near Persepolis, 
known as the tomb of Oyrns, aro the rnins of the edifice that 
contained the asto-Vm of king Cyrus. It appears from the 
construction of this edifice, as described by Chardin, Niebuhr, 
Sir Robert Keer Porter and other eminent traveller*, nnd from 
Mr. Rruoe'a letter to Mr. William Erskine, that rich families 
had their own family vaults in wliioh the astodAnS of the 
deceased members of tho family were placed togothor. The 
tombs in tho Knale-i-Rustnm (Rustam’s castlo) on the banks 
of tho Karan, referred to by Sir Henry Layard,' and those 
at Shiraz, referred to by Sir John Macdonald Kinneir® nnd 
Lieutenant Selby,* aro the family ostodAns of this kind. 

For those who could not afford to have a separate family 
vault, there were common vaults nonr the city. Everybody 
who could afford had a separate natodAn of his own of stone, 
mortar, clay or coarse cloth, but the poorest of the people had a 
common receptacle in which their bones were placed together. 
Mr. K. R. Cnma says iu his ‘Znrthoshti Abhyns,’ that he had 
hoard it said by a Zoroaatrinn Persian that the latter hud scon 
in Persia large pits on tops of mountains covered with largo 
stone slabs that contained human bone*. This is corroborated 
by wliat Mr. Malcolm says, in his second letter, of the exist¬ 
ence ef a large heap of human bones on an elevat<*<l place. Tt is 
also corroborated by Sir H. Layard, who says; "About 7 utiles 
from the junction of the Karun with tho river of THtfol, on the 
right bank of tho formor, are the remains of a town of no great 
oxtent, belonging to tho Sassanian epoch. The mounds aro 

* 1 Journal of tin Royal Geographical 8oeicty, VoJ. 16. pp. 61. 58. 

Trawl* in Guiana, kc. V’ot, II, pp. 28,837. * • 

2 Oregrajhioal Morcoir of tho Pcr>!»n Empire, p. at. 

. * Journal of ibe Royal Geographical Society, VoL 14,1)^880. 
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rtrcwn vriili pottery and glass, and 1 discovered a well filled 
with humau bones.’’ 1 

This is then an evidence of a common astod’in for the poor. 
Tho following statement of Herodotas seems to me to be a 
similar evidence for the common artod*.ns- While speaking 
of tho battle-field of Platxe, ho says that many years after the 
battle, the Plataans "made discovery of the following : the 
&»li having all fallen away from the bodies of the dead and 
the bones having been gathered together into one place, the 
PlatSMSS found a sknll without a seam, Ac.” 

Now why were the bones preserved in the 'AslodJns'T 
Why was it thought necessary to collect and preserve the 
hones? They were preserved for the time of the resurrection. 
The doctrine of the resurrection is an old Persian belief. Wc 
find the following passage in the Zamyitd Yasbt (p. 89). 
e^-t— i- -*> i *v*r—ffi-*-- 

C*©>. T^ro V-«<£-o* 

o «t‘o-cSf^-V—» *o 

J 0've>«'(o* V<>- *r**o ***&• v-ro 

• *o><r> ct^.^ 

"Yat upaughachat saoshyoatam vcrothrijaucui utu auyao— 
chit hakhayd, yat kereaavjt frashem ahum azaririhiutoin 
amareshintom aJrithyantem apuyaniem yavafijlm yavufsim 
vasd khshathrcfu yat irista puiti usebishtun jasat joyo amort- 
khtisli dathaiti frashem yuan': anghush.*' 

Trniuhiliou— 1 ' That splendour will attach itself to tfc<* sue- • 
cessfal Saoshyaut and to his com pinions when he shall make the 
world fresh, nudccaying, imperishable, freo from putrefaction 
and corruption, ever liviog, ever improving, powerful, when the 
dead shall rise again,immortality shall be the lot of the living,’ 
and the d esire for freshness shall bo allotted to the world.” 

* 8ir H. Layopf.pa^r on jCirtrisUa, Journal A the Eoj-*: C<o*t»l'hicni 

Vol. 16, P. « 
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It appear* from this passage, that one Sao9hyant will briug 
about the resurrection of the world, and shall make tho dead 
rise ugain. How will he make tho dead rise again ? He will 
make them rise again from their bones fast), which are 
preserved in the astodAn. 

For this reason he is called “ Astvat-orcta” in tho Avcfltn. 
Wo find tho following passage in tho Furvardin yuel (129):— 

-e.». •>«—**"{£**• 

»e■—«•»*■» cjo" »lo-v* -o-re -*"C^** 

6vt'op»6‘-tf> ir— *o- f>*— -o-w Wi-s^w— 

•E-p-0f"0 

“Astvat eretabd oalioond fravtuhim yuuunakM. 

" Yo aughttsuochyilns verethrnju nama astvat oretasebu nttma 
avntha saoshyitns yuthu vtspem ahiiin ajtvantein snvayAt, uvatha 
astvat-eretd yutha astWio bin uahtunuvAo astvat-ithydjaughem 
paitishtiU.” 

“Wo honour the fravashi of the holy Aatvat-ereta, who is by 
name tho victorious Sooahyont and by naino Astvut-creta. (He 
is by name) Suoabyaut (i.e. the Beneficent), because be will 
do good to tho whole material world; Astvut-oreta (i.e., he 
who makes the possessors of bones rise up), because ho will 
raise tho dead corporeal (lit. bony) creatures in the state of tho 
living eorporeirt creatures.’’ 

We find from this passage, that the Saoshynnt, who will 
bring*aboat tho resurrection is also called Aatvat-ereta, because 
he will rnisfc tho dead again from their bones. This explains 
then the origin of the custom of preserving the 1 >odos in tbo 
AstodAus or bono-rcccptueles. They were preserved, because 
they will he useful iu future, at the time of thvrcsurrection 
whou the $jioshyant will make the dead rise again thorn their 
Bones. • 
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Apart from tlie question, whether the astodans were 
buried or merely placed ou the groaud in subterranean vault*, 
it seems quite dear, that they had some connection with the 
ground. A mystical patoage iu the Bnndeliesh (XXX. 6) 
account? for this connection. It is there said, that at tho 
time of the resurrection, when tho dead will be made to rise 
again, their bones will be claimed from the oarth, where they 
have boon reduced to tho state of dust, their blood from water, 
their hair from tree?, and their life from fire. Tho jassage 
is us follows :— 

if tyr f > r f , K a. ^ ( ^ f n0 

«e-cr *©iee »o rooin^ *u* w f 

'* I'avau zak haug'.m mix, miao-i-jamik ast va min maya 
khda, min urvar mili min Hush khaya cbegunshiu pavan 
bundeheshnih padiraft kb.-had * (Josti., p. 72) «>. "At that 
time (of resurrection) will be demanded bones from tho 
spirit of the earth, blood from water, hair from plant*, and lifo 
from fire, as they were accepted by them in the creation.” . 

Now, their remains one question to be couaidered; and that 
is about the antiqnity of this coffin. Mr. Maloolm says, it 
is said to bo about &,00l> years old axid to boloug to the old 
fire worshippers bofore they had a " Tower of Silcuoe.” Mr. 
Bruce, while sending his urns seventy-five years ago said: 
" This form of burial mo>t be very ancient and prior to 
Zoroaster, as I fancy Lis followers have not altered their mode 
to this day.’’ Mr. William Erssinc says that,.a* the custom 
of constructing tho modern Towers of Silence, in which the 
central well serves as a common receptacle for the bones, 
cornea down from the time of Zoroaster, these coffins must 
belong to times anterior to or just after Zjroastcr. Those 
European writer* have come to this concluuon, because they, 
have not.before them the writiugs of the old books to guide 
them. Tho passage in tho Vcudidad referring to tljc preserva¬ 
tion of bouos’is not properly understood, cfou by many 
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European translators. Dr. Geiger, of Gormauy, scorns 10 havo 
properly understood it. Well, theu, when ne take into con¬ 
sideration, that tbo Vendidad was written, if not in the time of 
Zoroaster, at least after him, but not at all before him, wo coma 
to the couolusion that this custom of preserving the bones 
alad prevailed after Zoroaster. The Pahlavi book DadistAn-i- 
Dini, which, as wo saxv, spoaks of this custom of preserving 
the bones in an astodtn, is a much luter book. When it makes 
mention of this custom, it seems that the custom was prevalent 
at the later time also. From the consideration of those facts, 
we soc tbut the custom was not altogether obsolete until a 
long time alter Zoroaster. Thus, we cannot positively say 
that these coffins must be 3,000 years old, or that they must 
belong to afi age anterior to Zoroaster. It is possible, that 
tboy may bo 3,000 years old, or S -,000 years old, but we ouuuot 
positively determine their antiquity; but, at least, this much is 
certain, that they belong to u period auterier to the Maho- 
medan Conquest. 1 

f Wc loam from (ho Journal of (ha Anthropological Soclctr, Vol. 7, p. 1*. 
(bat too ancient owunry wore ami, to tbo MoaauDi from Bowcrahlu 


A FEW SUPERSTITIONS COMMON TO 
EUROPE AND INDIA.• 

Read an 30th April. ,390. President-U*. JrtASJ, Jamhubw. 

MOW. B.A. 

There is no nation in the world, that has not, at one time or 
another, entertained a belief in superstition, of one kind or 
another. All *«» and all nation, present a few instances of 
men, of whom a writer of the 17tl. century says 
" For worthier, mow* rs or* •oJlm.i rod. 

Wheat if I nil net nine I tern. at,\. 

It that tUr none Kted *>n* «mta Crop, 
in<l ihea «poc tb* eoUsine io-e : 

Or If the hilertfcc foul we nil a Jej. ' 

A &-oirre: or a Han. bn nw thoir w>». 

Or t( the sal: fall toward* tbuc at table. 

Or an j neb I ke r=p«wif<w. bable, 

T^t ^ holi it trt*. 

This paper has for ita object, the consideration of few super- 
stitions common to Europe, and India. During my recent 
tour in Europe, and especially during my comparatively long 
stay in Paris, I came to ob*>rve, that there were many Ba pcr- 
stitkms, which were common to the East and to tho West, and 
which had for their origin a common cause. 

The first class of common superstitions, I wish to speak about, 
are those that hare some relation with involuntary motions or 
tremors of some part or other of the body, such as sneering, on 
involuntary tremor in the car, now. cheeks, and feet, and in 
particular spots on the body. 

Sneezing is one of the acts of man to whioh superstitions no-' 
tions havo been attached from very old times. Thpre scorns to 
he a very general custom both in Enrope sad India to bless 
people when they sneeze. It is a custom spoken of by ancient 
authors, and is so old, that even an ancient writer, like Aristotle' * 
seems to’be ignorant of ita origin. It is said, that in the time 
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of Gregory tho Great, au epidemic prevailed in Italy, which 
carriod of! thousands. A similar epidemic is reported to have 
prevailed in the whole of Europe in tho middle of the 14th 
Century. The complaint began with an attack of sneezing, just 
as it was the case with influenza this year. Thousands wore 
killed by that dire disease. An attack of sueezing was a sure 
precursor of the complaint. In times of those epidemics, whou 
n man began to sneeze, his friends and relations clo.se by, know¬ 
ing that the man was attacked by the diseaso, immediately 
wished him health, and snid some words to that effect; This 
seems to bo tho orign of tho custom of blessing a man when 
sneezing. On sncli occasions it is not unusual to hear " Gud 
bjlep” (i.dy may Godlielpyou) in Sweden, " Gosundheit ” 
health) in Germany, and "A vons souhaits ( i.o., good 
wishes to yon) in Frnucc. In a hotel at Vienna, whero f stayed, 
on my sneezing, the porter bowed before me, and said some 
words. On onquiry 1 learnt that bo did so out of courtesy and 
wished mo good health. They say, that at one time, Englishmen 
also said something to wish good hoalth to tho man sneezing, 
but it is now considered rude to nuticoa sneeze, simply because 
it reminds ono of the past times of the plngne. The Turks 
are reported to say on such occasions "Miuchalla may 

God be with yon), and ‘he Greeks "Kallt Ejla " (t.e., good 
health). Coming to the further East, it is common among the 
Arabs to say *Ui YnrahamaknllAh (i.e., God ho merciful 
with you). It is usual to hear a Parsec Indy say on such an 
oooasio'n or *?< (i.tf., may you live long). Sometimes 

tho good wishes nre expressed in rhythmical lines ui these. 
For example, if it is a child, Janishedji by name, that is sneez¬ 
ing, tho mother would say “ tJ'Ul 11*11 

(<-«-, My Jamshcdji will live long, uud the tailor will 
prepare suits o[ olothes for him). 

Thus, we see that the origin of the custom of blessing n man 
on sneezing whs tho anxiety on the part of the nearest relations 
and frieuds to wish -health to tho man affected with plague. 
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The castom then extended to ordinary sneezing. Bat the 
blessing did not remain restricted to the wishing of good health 
alono, but was extended to other good wishes, each as tliat 
expressed by a Parsec mother in the above lines. Onoe, I heard 
my hostess, at Paris, a good old lady, thus accost her eon on 
snowing, "Dix mill* livres de rentes” (u., may your anneal 
incomo be 10,000 Https). Again, superstitions notions of 
good or bad omen are associated with sneezing in different 
notions. Dryden allades to it when he says— 

“To xtme Ooptd ito-d. 

And trtry 'acky mam Mat before, 

To a*ec the Uedlox oa fee P(ert*n ibare." 

Milton allude* to the same belief when he says in his Paradise 
Lost— 

“ I hesrd fen rick . * 

An a:th aad iky wozii BsinjJ- ; bet 
TV* te*«, tbooeb Mortals fear fern. 

As daegrecas to fee (-Hir’d fnne of H«*M 
Are to fee Basis u whole* one u % MW 
To bio’s oniserso. Bad soon ire gone.” 
fn India also a sneeze generally portends good or evil. A 
sneeze, jest when a man is on the point of leaving the house lor 
an important business, is a bed omen. To avert the evil con¬ 
sequence the man generally waits for a minute or two, and then 
starts again for bis business- Among some classes of Hindus, 
a sneeze by one of the opposite sex is generally understood to 
portend some good. For example, if it is a male who is think¬ 
ing of some important affair, the sneeze of a female portends 
success, bnt that of a male, failure. If it is a female who is 
occupied by such a thought, the sneeze of a mafe portends suc¬ 
cess, and that of a female, failure. . 

Next to sneezing, there are other particlnsr involuntary 
motions in the different parts of the body, which pro*->gc, both 
in India nod in Europe, different con«cqcence*. In Europe, the 
itching oj the nose generally predict* the arrival of a stranger.* 
Iu France, I learnt that the tingling of tho ear or a peculiir 
sonaation in it,* indicated that the person so affected >vas ro; 
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membercd or talked about by auothor person. If that was the 
case with the right ear, they talked well of him: if with tho left, 
ill. Jn Austria, such an involuntary motion in the enr,predicted 
the arrival of ft letter from a frieud. The burning inthocheeks 
also indicated different tokens. In Indiu, this indication is 
shown by an involuntary biting of one's tongue between his 
tooth. If tho biting was on tbe left part of the mouth, he was 
remembered hy a friend for some good : if in the right part, for 
some evil. Again, an involuntary movement of the eyelids 
predicted good or bad consequences. If the movement was 
with tho left eye, it predicted something good; if with the right, 
it portended a quarrel with somebody, or a mishap. To ovoid 
such calamity, tho person so affected rubbed his shoo over that 
oyo seven iimps. The relation of tho number 7 with this invo¬ 
luntary sensation iu tho oyo reminds mo of another superstition. 
It is generally believed that if a man gote a small pustule 
() over the edge of his oyolid, he is to expect seven of 
that kind one after another. To avert that attack, tho person 
so affected must go at the dead of night to tho houso of a man 
who has married more than one wife, and knock at his door 
when ho is asleep. The itching on tho solos of the foot also 
indicates different oonsequences. Aguiu, particular spots on tho 
body of a child, called predict whether tho child will 

turn out fortunate or unfortunate. 

2. Tho second class of superstitions common to both coun¬ 
tries is the custom of taking omens from the flight of birds. 
This miBtom is as old as the time of Herodotus, who said that 
the anciont Persians took thoir omens from birds. The words, 
which different languages possess for "good omen," show, bow 
far this custom was, and is prevalent in mnny nations, ancient 
and modern. The root of our English word “auspices” (nvis 
n bird) refers io tho nnoienfc Rom on custom of taking tho 
nuspioinm or inspection of birds before undertaking an im¬ 
portant business. Tho Gujarati word for auspices,* vis., 
^sagau), which is the same as tho Sansorit wort! (shakun) 
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also means a bird.fTafr), the Arabic word for omen, also 
means a bird. So, • fij* (tnurgwa), the Persian word for 
omen, also comes from (rnurg), which means a bird. 
Tiros the word "auspices ” in English, hh- 1 in Gajarati, trw* 
in Sauscrit.^i* or in Arabic, and in Persi»n, all tend 
to show, that at one ume, the Romans, the ancient Hindus, tjiu 
Arabs, and the Persians t>ok their omens ft\»m the movemeuto 
of birds- In France, the sadden entrance of a stray bird into 
one's house, of even the striking of a bird against a closed glass 
window or door with a view to enter into the boose, is con¬ 
sidered a very good omen, porteudnig a good event. In Vienna, 
the proprietor of the hotel at which I stayod, would not let the 
birds, which made their noU on the diflerent parts of his 
building, be driven away, though they were a great jmisaucc to 
him and to his customers, because he took their presence in his 
house to be full of omen*, and was afraid of a bad event if those 
auspicious birds were driven away. I was told at Strassbourg, 
that somo of the houses acnr the Monument Klubcr were 
regularly visited every year, at the end of February or in the 
beginning of March, by a species of birds, called the stork, that 
built their nests there, and that the house-owners considered 
their presence to be full of good omen, and did not drivo them 
away though thoy committed a great nuisance. In some part; 
of England, the screeching of the owl and the croaking of the 
raven predict a calamity. It is unlucky to sec a single magpie 
but lucky to see two, which denote a merry occasion ; three, 
signify a safe und sound journey; four, promise some good 
news; and five, predict a good company. In India, binls play 
a prominent part in telling omens. I have already spoken of • 
some of these in my paper oo "Omens among tbo Parsees.” 1 

Just as the custom of bleaaing a man when be sneezes 
had a common origin, so there seems to be a common origin 
for the custom of portendiog evil or good results from thtf 
sight of >irds. The origin is the migratory nature of many 
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species of birds. Tbo flight of birds portends the change of 
seasons, just as it is illustrated iu the proverb, “Ouo swallow 
docs not make a summer." In cold countries, the return of a 
particular kind of bird iu tbo oud of February or begiuuing of 
March is a forerunner of tho sotting in of spring, which after 
a ^roury winter is welcomed with all kinds of rejoicings and 
foasts. Iu such countries, tho sight of those birds is considered 
very auspicious. In Stvassbourg, I was told that the return of 
the storks was hailed with delight as a messenger of the 
approach of the pleasant days of spring. Thus a oertain olusa 
of birds, whose arrival indicated a change of seasons, began 
to bo considered birds of good omen. 

Again, the features of birds and thoir voice, whether good 
or had, dotormineJ in many cai&s thoir fitness for serving ns 
good or bad onions. For example, tho ugly owl is everywhere 
consideicd a bird full of bad omen. X rouicmbor the pence of 
mind of even an English headmaster of a High School being 
disturbed at the sight of an owl on the roof of his school. Ho 
did not rest till he made it leave his promises by means of 
stones. A sweet siugiug nightingulo is always welcome as a 
bird of good omen. 

I bave already spoken of the omen taken from the crow iu 
my paper on " Omens among the Parseea." I will hero quote 
tho following few Hues which I heard a Hindu woman speak 
to a crow i— 

itM, MH, 

SlHPft MM. 

'niniaft SfJl, 

frU't^U TfiQ. 

i. e., “Oh crow 1 oh crow ! (I will give time), golden rings on 
the foot, a bull prepared of curd and rice, a piece of silken cloth 
Co cover thy loiw, and pickles in thy mouth." A peculiar 
uoiso made by a crow is supposed to indicate the arrjval of a 
dear rolatiofi or at least of a letter from him. Wbuu they hoar 
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a crow make that peculiar noise, they promise him all the above 
good things (viz., or n aments, a sail of clothes, and an excellent 
meal), if hi* prediction turn out true. In «aso it doe6 turn 
oat to bo true,they fulul their promise minus the costly part of 
it—that is to say, they give him some sweets to eat, bat neither 
the promised ornaments nor the suit of doth#*- It is belioved, 
that when the promised meal is tpread before the crows on 
the roof of the house or on an open place, all the crows gather 
round it, but do not fall upon it nntil the particular crow to 
whom tho promise was made cciaes to the spot and begins to 
partake of tho repost. 

3. The third class of superstitions oornmon to the two 
countries is that which is connected with the movemout of 
oertein animals. lu some parts of England, a sow crossing the 
way of a person, when he is going out on an importaut busi¬ 
ness, indicates disappointment, but not so, if the sow is accom¬ 
panied by her Utter of pigs- In Sweden, a cat crossing one’.' 
way indicates a bad omen. To avert it they say on such an 
occasion, “Toi! toi'. trollen till inarkes,” «. a, " Pooh, pooh, 
may the evil spirit see it” In France, a black cat especially 
is very anlocky. In India, also, a cat crossing one’s way whoa 
ho starts for an important affair portend- failure. To avert 
the ovil, the man waits for a minato or two, or turns back a 
step or two, or takes off bis shoes and, after a abort time, pnto 
thorn on again. All this is to indicate, that bo had giveu up 
the work on meeting with a bad omen, and had started it 
ugain. In Europe, as in India, the bowhug - of a dog is 
believed to presage death of a near friend or relative. 

4. In both countries, salt has several superstitions attached 
to it. In Europe, if salt, when being removed from.the cellar,, 
falls on the tabic, it is an evil omen portending quarrel in the 
family. In India, they do not like to pass* salt from hand 
to baud, as jt is believed to portend some Quarrel. They 
generally’.hand it over in a plate. If they do pate it from 
hand to hand, the giver, after giving the salt, pinches tho 
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hand of the receiver to avert the quarrel or to eud it in a 
pinch. The Greeks havo a similar superstition about the 
soup. Thoy do not pass it from hand to luind. 

In India, salt is considered very auspicious ou u joyous occu- 
sion. I havo begun many u'birthday of my boyhood with 
eating a few grains of salt, the first thiug in the morning. To 
out a few grains of salt on your birthday before partaking of 
any other food portends a good omen, indicating, that during 
tho whole of tho eusuiug year you will always be sure of getting 
your \lcft (nimah roli, it., salt and bread) or livelihood. 
It is with this idea of good omen that many a Parse© lady 
ulwnys puts in a little salt in the tiffin basket of her relatives 
who go out ou a long journoy. 

1 was Uliri that it is with a similar idoa that in Northern 
Europe many families, wban they leave their summer resi¬ 
dences for their homes, tako cure to placo behind them a piece 
of bread and sail. It is considered a good omen to do so, us 
indicating tluit they will all return safe and sound to tako 
tbpir meals again at the house next season. 

5. The next class of superstitions, common to the two 
countries, consists of those superstitions which aim at averting 
tho influence of an evil eye. 

In India, if u sick [icrson were to go before a healthy one'uud 
to taik of bis illness, tho latter would mutter some words like 
this, ftji^ it., “let it be there anil there/’ meaning there¬ 
by that tho illness coinpluiuud of may not go to him. in Italy, 
tho opposite pqrty gently and imperceptibly taps from bolow, 
tho table at which bo may be sitting at tho time, in order to keep 
' oil thji complaint from him. In Italy, as in India, some people 
carry amulpts to word off evil. On oocasions like tho above, 
if the person is not at the table, and so not in a position to 
tap the table, ho imperceptibly points hia amulet to tho person 
complaining about his illness to indicate, "May his illness 
remain to him and not come to me.” In uiso tho man boars 
no amulet ho points with his two fingers thus v to the 
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speaker, thus wishing the illness to be repelled from 
himself. 

In Greece, when they express their liking or affection for u 
child that ia plump, well formed, and healthy, after doing so, 
they spit on the ground to avert the influence, if any, of their 
evil eye drawn to the child by ite beauty. In India, a mother 
mak<*3 a black mark on the face of her child after dressing it 
to divert the danger of an evil eye to the block spot. Some¬ 
times. a mother, nn hearing a man speak of the healthiness or 
plumpness of the child, says to the speaker, rpmi ft *4 *£*U, 
i «., look to your feet- This is to avert the oril eye of tho 
speaker from the child to bis own feet. At Constantinople, I 
saw the house of a Greek bearing an old flag on a pole; some 
houses boar an old shoo. This is to avert tho cviUoye of pas¬ 
sers by. In India.it is not nnasnal to see old shoes placod on n 
pole in fields with si good crop. Tlii* is done with the same object. 
If a frnit tree bears good and excellent fmit, it is not consi¬ 
dered good to point to that frnit with one’s forefinger. If 
that be dono, the tree will catch tho evil eyeof the person,and 
tho frnit will get rotten, or the tree will lose its fruit-bearing 
capacity. One must point to the frnit not with his forefinger, 
but with the middle part of his thouib. 

It is with a view to avert the influence of an evil and mali¬ 
cious eyo from the happiness and pleasure of the Dowly-married 
couple that old shoes arc sapposed to be thrown upon thorn in 
England. In some parts of England, it is Incky to throw an 
old shoe after a person going ont on an importat errand. In 
Turkey, when a sailor happens to leave a ship for good, some 
one from tho rest of the crew throws after him an old shoo, or* 
any other old worn-oat thing with a view, that if he had an 
evil eyo, he might bear it with him. or paste it over niton the 
shoe and uot let it remain with them. 

In Russia, iron isconsidered to pewsess the property of avert¬ 
ing an evil eye. When they suppose the evil eyeof a person to 
be coming towards them, they immediately hold tfieir keys jn 
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their hands. If they havo no keys with thorn, they look for 
anything made of iron, and go and sit upon it or touch it to 
avert the danger. 

In Indio,on iron nail is supposed to have this effect. Persons 
afraid of such an evil eyo put iu a corner of their house a 
particular uail for this effect. An old horse-shoe is aometimos 
met with on the very threshold of Indian houses. It is to 
frighten away an ovil eye or a ghost. Many Indian mothers 
pat very small iron knives round tho nocks of their pet children 
to avert an ovil eye. It is not unusual to see below tho cot of 
ladies in accouchement a knife and a lemon. Tho metallic 
knife is believed to withstand tho influence of an ovil eyo upon 
the blessed condition of the mother and tho new-born child. 
To bo tho blessed mother of a child is considered so much a 
blessing and a meritorions deed in tho East, and to remain barren 
is considered so great o onrso that from tho very time of con¬ 
ception overy possible earo is taken, as well for lierhcalth as for 
her being out of tho way of drawing on evil oyo on her blessed 
condition. In her state of pregnancy, if an oclipso wore to 
happen, tho husband is not allowed during the period of tho 
colipse to hold a knifo in his hand or to inend his pen. If ho 
were to do so, either intentionally or unknowingly, the child 
that would bo born would also bear a natural cut or mark on 
somo part of the l>ody. With tho same idea of averting an evil 
eye by means of iron, it is not nnusual to find a small knife or 
a nail or a scissors attached to the cradle of a child. 

G. Among other miscellaneous superstitions common to 
the two countries wc find tho following ; —In Enropo, Friday 
' is considered an inauspicious day for undertaking or begin¬ 
ning a new, work. It is because Christ was cracifiod on that 
inauspicious day. In India also, Friday is generally inaus¬ 
picious. It is bi-causo Venus (JjiO, f rom which tho day 
(FridaJ ) lake* it* name, is an iuouBpicious star. A 
man under tho influence of that stor is generally unlqoky. In 
Europe, many take the numbor 13 as an inauspicious number 
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at fcho table, because Christ was arrested after tho last supper 
at which thoro were 12 nposUos with him, and they formed the 
’number 13. In India, an odd number is auspioious and an oven 
number inauspicious. Bridos or bridegrooms are generally 
preaonted with an odd number of rupees, as 3, 5, <, 0, 11. but 
rarely with 4, 6, 8, &c. Tho reason scorns to bo that the dead 
bodiosare always carried by an oven nuraborof corpso-bearors. 
It is oapooially forbiddon among thoPursfes that the corpse bo 
carried by an odd numbor of corpse-bearers. 

In Europe, to hunters, tho ooming of an old woman from tho 
opposite direction is a bud omon, indicating want of good 
gamo. In India, it ia a widow that indicates a bad omen 
while starting for any important busineas. 

In Europe, tho breaking of a mirror portonds a groat mishap 
to tho person to whom it bolonged. In India, the sudden 
breaking not only of a mirror, but a ohnudelior or any other 
such glass work, espooiully on n raorry occasion liko marrisgo 
or birthday, ia very unluoky. 

In Europo, a loaf lying inverted portends an nooideot to a 
Iriond at sea. In India, it is a shoo lying inverted tfiat 
portends quarrel. 
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THK BOOK FOR TAKING OMENS FROM SNAKES.* 

Read oh 30fA November 1892 
Preiidtnt— Scrceon-Major G. Waters. 

This custom of taking omens from snakes seems to be 
Tory ancient. The people of antiquity associated with tto snake 
various peculiar ideas. Some hold it in great veneration and 
mado it a symbol of Divine wisdom; othora considornted it to 
bo a symbol of deceit and cruelty. Those who hold it in 
veneration considered it to bo *' tbe most spirit-like of all the 
reptiles." Others who did not so hold it in veneration, con¬ 
sidered it to bo tbo symbol of the power of ovil. Again, some 
held it bo an emblem of eternity; others to be that of 
ficklouoss and treachery. For example, the .Sesha NSga of het 
ancient Hindus, undor its name of " Ananta ” i.c., the endless 
was a symbol of eternity. Those who considered it to be " tbe 
most spirit-like of all the roptiles,” compared tbo earth with it, 
saying that,as the serpent cast off its old skin and appeared in 
a youthful state, so the eafth, after tho resurrection, is expected 
to appear in h rejuvinatod state. 1 The ancient Assyrians 
had made the sorpont an emblem over tbeir military flags from 
a similar view of veneration, and it is said that tbe Persian 
king Cyrus had imitated that emblem over his flag from tho 
Assyrians. 9 

From Horodotus we learn that the sudden appcurance of 
a largo nnmter of snakes in a district was considered to be full 
of omens. Iu tho reign of tbe Lydian king Crcesua, "all the 
sqburbs of Sardis wore found to swarm with snakes, on the 
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appearance of which the horaes left feeding in the pasture 
grounds, and flocked to the suburbs to eat them. The king, 
who witnessed the unusual sight, regarded it very rightly as a 
prodigy. He,therefore, instantly sent messengers to the sooth¬ 
sayers of Telmcssns to consult them opoa the matter. His 
messengers reaohed the city, and obtained from the Telineas^ns 
an explanation of what the prodigy portended, but fat® did not 
allow them to inform their lord; for ere they entered Sardis 
on their return, Crmsus wai a prisoner. What tho Telmessians 
had declared was, that Crcesus mast look for the entry of an 
army of foreign inraders into his coantry, and that, when they 
came, they would subdue the natire inhabitants, sinoe the 
snake, said they, is a child of earth, and the horse a warrior 
and a foreigner.” 1 . 

According to the samo authority, in ancient Thebe3, some 
serpents were regarded as sacred. When they died, they were 
buried in the temple of Jupiter, the god to whom they were 
sacred.* 

The idea of attaching sacredects to snakes as toother animals 
seems to have originated from the fact that, though injurious to 
mankind to a certain extent, they did a good service to those 
who believed in their sacredness in some way. For example, 
we learn from Herodotus, 3 that the ancient Egyptians held 
the bird Ibis sacred, because it destroyed the winged snakes 
which made their entrance from Arabia into Egypt regularly 
with the commencement of the spring. Then tho asp, a species 
of venomous snake, was in its tarn hrid sacred at some 
plaoes, because it destroyed rats and other vermin that worked 
havoc in the fields. Sir George Rawlinson says that the asp 
or Naia was the emblem of the goddess Ranno, and was 
chosen to preside over gardens on account of its habit of 
destroying rats and other vermins. Altars*and offerings were 
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placed beforo it. as before dragons, in Etrarin and Rome. 
. . • . In hieroglyphics it signified "goddess;" it was attached 
to tho head-dresses of gods and kings, and a circle of these 
snakes composed tbo "asp-formed crowns" mentioned in the 
HosctU stone. Being the sign of royalty, it was called 
SaViXicrror (basilisk) "royal.”' 

Considerations liko those would lead ua to the large question 
of snake or serpent worship which I do not wish to enter into 
hore. Suffice it to say that, as pointed out above,some nations 
held snakes in veneration, on ucooont of the services they were 
believed to do directly or indirectly to their country, while 
others held them in contempt. 

The ancient Persians or Zoroastrians were one of those 
nations that hold the snako in no venorntion. The snake was 
one of those " KharfaatarB,’’ which it was always considered 
moritorious to kill. A bolievor of tha good Mijzdaya$nan 
religion was recommended to keep with him a (nj 5-f) make- 
killer, which was a stick to kill the snakes with, 3 This stick 
was also used to punish the criminals who woro considered to 
be os poitouous spiritually as tho snakes were physically. 
A priest had always with him such an instrument (Zend* 
■***W-»V-o* Pahlavi >i* Mnirya (Mftr) i*., tho 

snake, was a synonym for Ahrimnn, the ovil spirit.* 

The Persian M&r-numeh or Tho Book of Snakes—tho tort 
and translation of which I beg to submit before our Society 
tbis evening—rs a small motricn! composition in modern Pcrsion 
of 32 couplets, which oan lay no claim to elegance of style 
or beauty of language. It enumerates tho thirty days of a 
Parseo moitth and describes the omens which the sight of a 
snake presents on tboso cays, l'hst it is written by a 

> Biwlipaon'/ Brrtishu, Vo). II., p. 123. 

* S, B. E., Vo], v. We.; 1 . BuA<UKnh,cb. XNVIll, 22. ' 
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Zoroastrian Persian appears from two facts; firstly, the names 
of the thirty days of tho month are Parsec or Z >roa>trian 
names. This alono will not be sufficient to enable us to say 
that tho book is a Parsec book, beoausc wo know, that oven 
after the Arab conquest, the Mahomednn writers had, for 
some time anil for several reasons, continued the uso of the 
ancient Parsco names for days and months. But the second 
reason which determines that the book is the work of a Parsee 
is this: that tho Mur-nameh forms a part of the Parsco 
Reviiyats, which arc to a great extent, a collection of 
various writings, both in prose and verse, on Zoroastrian 
subjects. 

From what we have said about the Tiow of the ancient Per- 
gions, it clearly appears that the contents of this MSr-nfiraeh 
are not in the spirit of tho belief of the anoiont Persians, who, 
not only took no omens from snakes, but were enjoined to kill 
thorn wbeuever and wherever they saw them. It is truo that 
tho idea of bolding the different days of tho month auspicious 
for particular kinds of work, was not foreign to tho ancient 
Porsians of at least tho Sassanian times. This we find from 
a small Pahlovi book, the MAdigAn-i-Si-roz, supposed to be 
written by that great Zoroastrian divine, AderbAd Marespand, 
who lived at tho end of the third century after Christ. This 
Pahlavi book enumerates tho thirty days of a Parse© month, 
just as our Mfir-n&mch does, and describes for what particular 
kinds of work those days are specially auspioiou*. But tho 
idea of taking omens from tho sight of snakes on those days is 
foreign to the views of the ancient Persians about snakes. It 
is possible that foreign views had influenced the Parsee 
writer of the M&r-nnmeh. A foreign belief in tho stferodnes* of 
the serpents and iu the omens presented by their movements, 
as that which prevailed in Egypt, had possibly influenced the. 
Parsee writeV of the MAr-nfimcb. 

The ReVAyat^of whioh it forms a part, seems to. have been 
written and collected^ about four hundred years ago. 
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With these few observations, I beg to submit before the 
Society the short text of the MAr-nlmeb, which has not hitherto 
been published, for publication in its Journal. I will add my 
own translation of the text. I am indobtod to my learned 
friend, Mr. Edalji KersAspji Antiu, Zend Teacher iu Sir Jam- 
»6tjoo Jojoobhoy Zarthosbti Madrossa, for the text which I 
have copied from his manuscript of the Revdyat-i-Dlr&b 
HormazdiAr. 1 I have collated tho text with that of the 
RevAyat of Barzo KAmdin in the Mulla Peerozo Library in 
Bombay, and have given tho variations in footnotes :— 
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r . TRANSLATION. 

1. If you see a snake on the day of Hormazd,® your 
honour, property and income will inoreasc. 

2. If yoa sec a snako on the day of Bahman, you will 
meet with great grief at tho time. 
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. • HefiB*Q i*iho fiat day of» Pareee moath, Bahama tho stcoad day, 
Ardibebwht the third dey, end »o ^n. 
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3. IC you aco n snake on the day of Ardibehosht, a rolntiou 
of yours will go lo heaven. 1 

4. If you ace a suake on tho day of Shoherivur, you will 
(soon) find on ubsent friond in your arms.'' 

5. If you soo a snake on the day of SafendArmad, your 
affairs with the people of the world will end happily. 

6. If yon see a snake on the day of KhordAd, expect, that 
you will shortly have a long journey before you, that you will 
soon return (from it) with the desire of your heart fulfilled, 
and that you will not bo disgusted with your life. 5 

7. If you see a snake on the day of MerdAd (ArnerdAd) do 
not look at it, (or otherwise) you will soon have a cause to be 
sorry. 

8. If you see a snake on the day of DepAdar, your desires 
will be satisfied from all directions. 

9. If yon see a snake on the day of Adar, you will receive 
ft great good from the hand of Tim©. 

10. If yon see it (the *nako) on the day of AbAn, your 
desires will bo immediately fulfilled. 

11. If you see a snake on the day of Khur (Khurshid), 
you will be happy shortly or after some time. 

12. If you see a snake on tho day MAh, your affuirs will bo 
all ruined by seeing him. 

18. If you sec n snake on the day of Tir, yon will come in 
possession of aomo property, whether largo or small. 

* Ardlbohetht, the onmo of the third day of tho month, for which the omen 
i* described, Is alto tho name of an archangel who it said to have the key of 
tho Gate of Heaven In hie oharge. Ardtbehesht » the late* form cf tho 
Aveeta word <• Ash# VahUhta," which mean!" tbs heu purity." When 
Ard.beheeht is avid to b? in chirge ol tho Gate of Heaven. It b meant that a 
man oan go to paradiso, by observing In hi* life, “the best purity." “ To go 
to paradise," ha* come to mean oollcquiaUy ’to die, 1 Therefore; what the 
Milr-nSmeb teems to mean is: that, il a man were lo sec a snake on tho third 
day of tho month, it is a bad omen, promoting the death of.a near relation. 

« In India, a peculiar noise made by a crow is supposed to indicate the 
arrival of a dear relation or at leaat of a letter from him. Vi it my paper 
before the Society on “ A few Superstitions Common to Europe and India," 
Vol. II., No. 3, p. !«7 % Vide above p. 3S. ' 

» M. F. (U. F. BurtoKaimlin’s Rev.lyat), yoa will get grant prod! from It 
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14. If you sco u snako on the day of Gosh, a journey will 
be soon before you ; you need not wuit long. 

16. If yon seo n snake on the day of Repuiehor, the revolv¬ 
ing heavens will satisfy your wishes. 

1C. If you sec n suake on the day of Melwr, it will not b© 
long before you will go out on n journey. 

17. If you see a snake on the day of Sarosh, go home and 
put on a now suit of clothes. 

18. If you see n snake on the day of Rashne, strike on its 
head either with a stone or with n dry stick, because a look at 
it (on that day) increases your defects, and because helplessness 
results from it* works. 

10. If yon see n snake on the day of Purvardin, that will 
increase y.our joy and merriment. 

20. If you see n snake on tho day of Bohcnmi, keep away 
your fuce from that day.' 

•21. If you seo a sunk© on the day of Rjm, yon will always 
remain in a state of warfare and quarrel. 

22. If yon see a snnko on tho day of Rid (Gold), n look at 
jt will dnstroy all your property. 

23. If yon seo a snake on the day of Depdin, trouble and 
loss will be the result of that. 

24. If you soo a snake on the day of Din, yonr desire will 
Im» fulfilled and you will bo glad. 

25. If you see it on the day of Ard (Ashishang), you will 
unawares have cause to bo sorry for some thing. 

26. If you see a snako on the day of Astod, count upon all 
joy for that day and night. 

27*. If you see a snake on the day of Asm'in, you will hear 
of grave charges against yon. 

38. If you 960 a snake on t.ho day of Zamyud, you will 
obtain justice from the Crontor of the world. 

29, If you sco a snako on tho day of Milrospand, sever its 
head from its body, so that you may be free from difficulties. 

30. If yoh bco a snake on tho day of Aniriln, count upon 
some grief and anxiety from that day. 

• • The awing Is not clear ; perhaps, It metns ‘Do not go ooi on that <Uy.’ 


CHARMS OR AMULETS 

FOB 80MB 

DISEASES OP THE EYB.* 

Read on 28 th March 1894. 

President— Mb. H. A. Ac WORTH. 

Faith in tie virtue of charm* and amulet* is common to 
almost all nations uml all ages. Tho belief Uus boon pruva- 
lent at one limu or anotlior, among almost all countries. It is 
a common belief in many countries, oveu now, that tho more 
carrying of certaiu modicnl preparations or [limits ou,tho body 
of a person, has tho power of healing diseases. They say, that 
similar faith hies not entirely ceased in Eugiund, oveu at the 
present time. Pieces of parcbmcntwith passages from tho Hiblo 
wore carried about by the Jews on their bodies ns amulets, and 
they were knowu os phylacteries. Pieces of papur with 
passages from tho Koran arc carried abont by the Arabs under' 
the nanio of Tavis (umulcts). One, vory often, comes across 
such amulets among tho Hindus. 

The subjoot of this paper is a similar charm or amulet pre- 
pared by a respectable Parsco family at Kowsaroc for a com¬ 
plaint of tho oyo knowu as (ulcer of tho cornea). Tho 
charm is known there by tho nnmo of ini'll <.e., the 

thread for tho nloor of tho comes. A largo number of people 
afflicted with that coruplaiut go to Nowsurcc frflm adjoining 
villages to tako tho charm from tho Parsce family. Further 
on, I will also give the text of a Persian amulet with passages 
from ancient Avosto texts. Tho uso of that amulet is*enjoined 
generally for all kinds of oyo complaints. , 

As uu instance of the still surviving belief in.the virtue of 
amulets, is* mentioued the case of the anodyno necklace 
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which is made up of beads formed from the roots of bryony 
and which is suspended from the necks of infants with the 
object of helping the process of their teething. It sometimes 
happens that the particular plant, used iuthe charm, is believed 
to possoss the medicinal properties of curing a particular 
disease if taken internally. The popular belief, thou transfers 
the efficiency of internal application to mere external applicu- 
- tion, and turns the medicinal plant into a mere charm or 
amulet. How far that is true iu the case of the charm I am 
describing this evening, I leave it to medioal members of our 
Society to determine. 

The plant, whose root I have placed ou the tablo for the 
inspection of the members of our Society, is known atNowsaroe 
as qi» %ai\l (var mogrd), and is used, as I have said, as a 
charm or an extraordinary cure for a complaint iu the oyo 
known as gg. It is identified by Dr. Lisboa as “Jnsminum 
Pubesccns," comiug uearor to " Jusminum liottlcnaruin.” Dr. 
Lisboa says, that iu uses are not known, and that liko tbo 
flowers of all Jasmiuuuis,its flowers are more or less scouted: 

They say,that there lived in Nowsaree, about 50 years ago, a 
Pnrsee gentloumn, named Sorabjee. One day a fakir happened 
to pass by his door uud was pleased with his looks. To show 
him his liking for him, ho taught him a cure for the ulcer. Ho 
showed him the plant in the adjoiniug gardens and fields 
and asked him to follow the following instructions to make the 
application of the plant perfectly efficacious ns a enro. He also 
said that the cure could only be produced by Sorabjee or some 
raa|e members of the family in direct line of descent from him. 

The jiersuu who is in the direct lino of male descent from 
Sorabjee bes to go to the place where the plant grows, on a 
Saturday ovening and invite tbo plaut for tho noxt morning. 

is tho Gujarati plnuso used at Xowsurco 
for the invitation. The process of this invitation-consists in 
placing a fcjv grains of rico at tbe root of tho plant and iu 
saying, " I will lake you a way^ to-morrow for the oare.” 
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The man must go to tho plant early iu the morning the next ' 
day, i.e., Sunday, before washing himself and dig oat tho root. 

The root,after its being dugaud cut out from theplant, must.on 
no account, bo allowed to touch again tho mother earth. It 
must be dried and not allowed to touoh nuy wood. It must be 
kopt suspended from a wall by a nail. Women in their menses, 
men after their wot dreams, and persons in the state of such 
temporary uncleanliness, must, ou no account, touch these 
roots ; otherwise they lose all their so-called medicinal 
properties. 

To prepare the thread, it is necessary that the yarn must 
have been prepared by a spinster. Somo say, that it is neces¬ 
sary to do so on tho Kdliehoialut d^y. Seven 

threads of tho yarn arc woven intoone which is then put round 
the root, so os to pass thrice over it. 

If the patient has the ulcor iu the left eye, he is to put on 
tho thread on the right car and vUo ccrid. Before so putting 
it on, tho smoke of frauk-insenac must be passed over it. 

Tho person carryiug tho thread for the patiout should lake 
care not to put him coif in any state of unclcnuliucss. Again, the 
patient must ou no account let it fall od the ground or ou his 
bed. If it falls on the ground, he is to send for another 
thread. If it fallson a sleeping bod it must be agaiu submitted 
to the process of passing the smoke of frank-incense over 
it. It must bo immediately removed when tho patient is free 
from his complaiut, otherwise it may further spoil tho oyo. 

The family, which inherits the right of producing tho 
medicinal proportion iu tho nbovo described manner is , 
prohibited from charging any fees to the patients for propuring 
the threads. But thoy sometimes ask tho patients Co feed the 
dogs of tho streets, as an act of charity iu return for tho cure.' 

It is said that hundreds of men of all religions from tbu adjoin- • 
ing village* gt» to Nowsarco to take the thread so prepared, for 
tho patiouCk afflicted with ulcers iu their villages. 5t is very_ 
noticeable in India, that while aj times illiterate- people of 
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different religions kuock one another’s headsfor their so-called 
zeal for their religion, at other times they resort to the priests 
of the hostile communities for tko sake of charms and 
amulets. It is not rare for a Hindu to go to a Makomedan 
Moola, a Parsee Mobad or a native Christian Padre, nor is it 
rartf for a Mahoincdan, a Pursee or a Christian to go to a Hindu 
Brahmin, and so on, to fetch from him a charm or an amulot, 
. Glossed by incantations from the scriptures of that very religion 
which thoy seem to hate with words and sometimes with 
blows. 

The invitation to the plunt iu tho above case ou a Saturday 
evening, to be prepared to bo taken away for the ulcor the next 
morning, scorns to be something like au invitatiou to the spirit 
of the tree. ,It reminds us of the belief iu tho transference of 
a disease to a tree or to tho spirit in the tree. In Eunomosor’s 
History of Magic, wo find tho following referenco to the belief 
which is somewhat akin to the invitation to tho plant iu our 
above story of Nowsnree. 

“Amongst tho forms of adjurutiou, we liud the commence¬ 
ment thus:—' Twig, I bind thee; fever,uowleavo mo/Weatou- 
dorp rotates the following Netherlands practice:—Whoever has 
the ague, let him go early in tho morning to an old willow tree, 
lie threo knots in a branch, and say, ' Good morning, old one! 

I givo thoo tho cold ; good morning, old onol' lie must then 
turn round quickly, and run off as fast us he can without look¬ 
ing behind him." 1 

This belief in the transference of a disease to something olse 
romiods us of the so-called euro for another complaint of tho 
eyo, known as tho (stye). 

. Tho best remedy believed in, for curiug this, is tho knocking at 
miduight, at the door of the house of a man who has two living 
wive*. While doiug so, he has to utter these words: 

>1^1 fji " t.e., Stye ! you are the 

breaker (of tho pence) of a house. To-day it is my turn, 
to-morrow it wifi be yours.” 

1 "Th« Hisfft.-y ot Magic " by Joiepb EnnemoKr, tnnaljta! from th« Ger¬ 
man by W. How ill (1844) Vol. II, p. 308. 
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This cure for the stye reminds ns of another care , 

for the same. The mere application of a dried bomaloo or 
Bombay duck upon the stye is bclieml to bo efficacious, 
because the (stye) is said to bo of the Brahmin caste 

(And ns the Brahmins, being strict vegetarians, 
shudder at the sight of fish, so the stye being a Brahmin by 
oasto, will shudder at the sight of a bomaloe and will imme¬ 
diately lenre the eye of the patient on the application of that . 
fish. (*) 

The above story, of a charm for the eye prepared by a 
respectable Parsec priestly family at the direction of a fakir, 
naturally leads us to inquire, if there are any strictly Parsec 
charms or amulets for the oyc spoken of in the old Persian books. 
Wo find nothiug on the subject in the older books, but the Inter 
Persian Revnynts give a Tuviz or an amulet for curing all 
general complaints of Iho eye. I have taken the test of 
this amulet from the manuscript copy of the Rovlyat-i-BurxA 
Kavam-ud-din belonging to Mr. Edalji Kersaspji Antia, 
Zend teacher at the Sir Jamshcdji Madressa. The text gives 
the following instruction ns to how the amulet is to bo put on: 

f'jt* £*# ***•&* YT 

i,e., “To bo tied on the left hand until the complaint of the 
eye is cured. To tio and untio it with the BSj of Reheram 
Yazad.” 


* Compare the following :— 

A lingular remedy Is adopted .-«nlnjl dyiytxa,i, or (alntlng, which they 
fall' mountain sielcneaa.' This thoy (the Kirghese) repreient to tbemwlrw^ 
under the form of a young lady, beforo whom they utter to the p:.Weat the 
mow obecen. and disgwtlng c*pre*«kJU. thinking thereby to^hock the lady’, 
modesty and drive her away."— CUvu Orntral AHit U, Hr. AsmMI. 
VM. l,y. 121, 

•• As Illustrative of treatment by aymbol, It may be mentioned tbit If 0)o 
mo lady reside In the longs or liver, they give the patient the corresponding 
part* of ah animal 10 eat, aa, for Initine*. the route I eye* of an ox to core 
ophthalmia I Again, iho treatment of intermittent fever and^llfflcnlt partu¬ 
rition by fright are HIII more remarkable.*’ Ibid y. 124 note. • 
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The text of the Amulet. 


^“»ty .-oyjjtf .gu»)> 


W.5| 


*»^0 C£iJ»** g*»»'>J» .00“' CfyjO-'O 


•y^ -t«y -i jpuyirmof* .> •j^^yi’** •“« 


<*?£ 

Tran$lalion. 

"In the anmc of God. In the name of strength and 
.splendour of Frednn the son of Atlwwy&n. We praise the 
swift-horsed Sun. Wo praiso the immortal, glorious and 
swift-horsed Snn. We praise the atrong-oyod Tishtrya. May 
(so and ao,e.y., AderCheher the son of AdorChehor), by virtue 
of the strength and power of the splondour of Fredun, tho sou 
of Athawyfm, by virtue of the strength of tho northern stars bo 
healthy in body. May it be so. May there bo good life and 
good marks (i*i good fortnno). May it bo good. May it be so.” 

Tho text of the amulet is written in a mixture of Avesta and 
Persi&n characters. Again, it is written in Avesta-Pnzend 
and a little7>f Pahlavi. It doos not seem to be the production 
of a literary man, versed in the sacred books. 

' 1 Wo And then rtBMMOt also In the Pirtnd portion of the Vaosnt yn*ht. 

* ThUi»J the ne«t sentenco ore tiken from the Kbershed ftyi&h. 

' Here mu.* be written tho name of the patient t, 9 ., Ader Chdher, son of 
AderCktHer. ' 1 
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Now, it is worth inquiring, why Hvarfl Khsha&ta (the Sun), 
Tishtrya (the star Sirins), and Fredun, the well-known 
monarch of the Peshdudyan dynasty, alluded to by Sir Walter 
Scott lu Iiia Talisman, arc mentiouod in this Persian amulet 
or talisman. 

The reason why Iho Suu, tho star Tishtrya (Sirius) aud 
other stars are mentioned in tho amulet for the oye, scorns to be, 
that tho old Persian books of tho Avesta use a metaphorical - 
language, iu which thoso luminaries are represented as po*. 
sosaing good strong eyes. Poeta very often compare eyes with 
the sun, tho moon, tho stars and such heavonly bodies. For 
example,tiio San is spoken of as tho "bright eye and monarch 
of tho world.” So tho Avesta speaks of the San and tho Mitbra 

os the ejofl of Abura Mazda .-“*5 

.)OtyAty*> ya$na LXYIII, 22). Mithrn the god 


of light in said to bo the possessor of ten-thousand eye* 
( ^ yt. X. 7). Tho star Tishtrya is said 

to possess good strong cyos Knrshed 


Nyaiali 7). 


Tho reason, why the name of Fredun is mentioned in this 
amolet, is this: To this ronownod monarch of tho Pcehda- 
dyun dynasty of aocient Iran, are attributed, by later traditions 
the supernatural powers of caring many diseases by charms und 
amulets. This Fredun is the ThrnCtuona of the,Avesta r who is 
compared with the sm* of the Vedas. He is spoken of in the 
Frnvardin yaeht(Yt. XIU—131), os having discovered .some ’ 
cures for fovers, snake-bite, &c. The Pahlovi lWdistAn.i-Dini 
alludca to this when it rulers to birn us a per.-on knowing all 

kinds of ino§icnl cures Wl2y4>O^J ^ 141-Chap. XX XVIT 

—35.) The Pazcud portion of tho Vaunnt Yasbt ajlqdos to this 
fuot. Mirkhoncl, iu bia Ranzul-ua-safa, speaks of Fredun, tCs 

o 
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' being very friendly to physicians, and as being on ardent stndont 
inquiring into tho nature of human constitution. 1 Later 
books say, that it is owing to hi* connection with all kinds 
of medicines au<l cares, that the uumc of Fredun is mentioned 
in various Persian ohorms and amulets. 

I beg to lay on tho tablo, for tho inspection of members, a 
ring, which is tho property of Dowager Lady Rattonbai Jom- 
' shedjeo Jejeobhoy. It is intondod to bo nsod as a cure for the 
nicer in tho coruoa of tho oyo. It is mado of a kind of stone 
having on ouo sido tho form of au oyo with tho oyo.ball and 
tho whito of tho oyo clenrly marked. Thia nmnlot is oujoined 
to bo p«M«<l over tho oyo several times ovory morning by some 
poraon othqr than the patiout, and it in bolioved to loosen the 
uloor or the opacity of tho coruoa gradually. 

•Shea 1 . UlrkWml.p l7j. 





A FEW ANCIENT BELIEFS 

ABOl'-T 

THE ECLIPSE 

AND A FEW SUPERSTITIONS BASED ON THOSE BELIEFS-* 
Read oh ISth April 1301. 

Pretide) it— MR. Kharsetji Rubtamji Cama. 

Tnx lost oolipso of the Sun, on the sixth of this month, line 
auggostod to me, the anbjeot of my paper this evening. Sitting 
on the vorandah of my house the previous evening, I heard 
a few roill-hands talk various things about the phenomenon 
and about tho onstomi to bo observed on tho occasion. T 
thought that an inquiry into tho boliof of tho nnoioht Persians 
about tho on use of the eclipse, it comparison of that belief with 
tho beliefs of othor ancient nations, and an enumeration of 
the superstitions based on tboM> lwlief., would form a fitting 
subject for a paper beforo this Society. Ilonoo this paper. 

I. 

Tho ancient Aryans, and tho different nations that des¬ 
cended from tho in, held a belief, that tho oolipso won tho result 
of a fight between a hostilo power and the Sun or Moon as tho 
oclipse hnpponod to be solar or lunar. Though, according to 
Sir Monier Williams, Arya-bhaUi, who livod in tho fifth century 
after Christ, knew the true theory about the cause of tho 
oolipso, tbo MahubhJrnta poiuU to a similar boliof among 
the ancient Hindu*. Dowson thus describes tb* belief.'' 

u R\hu is a Daitya who is supposed to seuo tho sun and . 
moon and swallow them, thus obscuring thoir rays *nnd 
causing eclipses- Ho was son of Viproehitti and* Sinhika, 
and is celled by bis metronyraio Sainhikoya.^ He had four 
arms, and his lower part ended in a tail. Ho .was u great . 
mischief-navi:Cr, and whon t ho gods hud produced tbo Ainrita 

•^oi. ui. No. e,*p. »»c-eo. * 

i Dinon'i Clinical DlctlonWy of Uln-ln UytlioUC.T. TM «er>l Rklu. 

' ,, 12*54 
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by churning the ocean, he assumed a diguiso, and insinuating 
himself amongst them, drank some of it. The sun and moon 
detected him and informod Vishnu, who out off his head and 
two of his arms, but, as ho had secured immortality, his body 
was placed in the stellar sphere, tho upper parts, represented 
by a dragon’s head, being tho ascending mvde, and tho lower 
parts, represented by a dragon’s tail, being Kotu the descend¬ 
ing node. Rilhti wreaks his vongoance on tho sun and moon by 
occasionally swallowing them.’' Tho aamo story is roferrod to 
in tho Vishnu Purina. Thus, it i« tho fight between the Daitya 
iUhu and tho sun or moon that causes tho solar or tho Inunr 
•dipso. According to Piotot,* it ia this story, that has given 
tho Sansorit word rdhuyraha, its secondary moaning of eolipso. 
Tho samo authority gives different myths of tho same kiud pre¬ 
valent in other nations. Tho Mongols havo taken this boliof 
from the Indians with this differonco, that among thorn Araoho 
has tokon tho place of Rihn. Tho Scandinavians say that 
thoro ore two wolves Sk&ll and Hati which always run after tho 
sun nnd tho moon. Hati, whioh is Also known by tho name of 
Mtaagarmr (tho dog of tho moon), will, in tho end, dovonr tho 
moon. It ia this tradition that has givou rise to tho Burgun¬ 
dian phraso "May God savo tho moon from tho wolvos,” which 
is usod ironically for a distant dnugor.® 

The anciont Greeks, at ono time, believed, that Diana or tho 
moon once foil in lovo with Endyroion, tho beautiful shepherd 
when ho once slept unclothed, on Mount Latmos; and that the 
lunar eolipsw wore due to her absence from tho Heavens to pay 
' her frequent nocturnal visits to her lover on tho earth. 

Tho Ropians believed that tho sorcerers and magicians, 
especially those of Thsssally, had the power to bring tho moon 
down to the earth from tho heaven to aid them in their en- 
‘chantment* and that the oelipse was doe to this attempt on the 
part of the magicians. The Cbinoso belief about the' eclipse is 

. < U* Origin?* lndo.Europ£eiici. Lirrc Qnslrlfnie Ctop. !H. Rw. 1,369 
(Lm IpUpsts), Dsnxi»roS alltioB; focic III, p, 329, i /Jfd. 
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(has described by Lewis Lo Cento :* " AH nations bsyo over 
boon astonished at eclipses, becauso ihey could not discover tbo 
cause of them; thoro is nothing so extravagant as tho several 
roasous somo linvo given for it; butono would wonder that the 
Chioose, who as to astronomy may justly claim seniority over 
all the world besides, havo rcasonod as absurdly on that point 
as the rest. They havo fanciod that in heaven thoro is a prodi¬ 
gious great drngou.who isa professod onomy to the sun and moon, 
and ready nt nil timos to eat them np. For this reason, as soon 
as tlioy perceive an oolipse, they all moko a terrible rattling 
with drums and brass kettles, till thc.inonster frightened at tho 
noise lots go his proy .... While tho astronomers are 
on tho towor to roalco thoir observations, tho chief Mandarines 
belonging to the Lipon fall on thoir knees in n hall or court of 
tho paloco, looking attontivoly that way and frequently 
bowing toward* tho sun to express tho pity they tako of him, or 
rather to tho dragon, to beg him not to molest tho world, by 
depriving It of so nooossary a plnnot.” Tho sarno author, lator 
on, thus dotoribon what ho saw daring nn oolipso. 

"Tho Chinese,...were terribly alarm'd, imagining that tho 
earth was going suddonly to involopo in thiok dsrknoss. Thoy 
made nn hidoous noiso all abroad, to oblige tho dragon to 
bo gono. It is to this animal that thoy attribute all tho dis¬ 
appearances of tho stirs, which ootno to pass,say thoy, becauso 
the celestial dragon, being huogor-bit, holds at that tirao tho 
sun or moon fast betwoou his tooth, with a design to devour 
them.’** 

Coming to tho beliof among tho anicont Persians, wo find no • 
reference to the oolipse in tho oldo-t writings of tho Avcsla. 
Among tho Pablavi books, wo find tho Dinknrd saying, thut 
tho moon sbino9 with tho light of tho sun.® • It is the Mdi*. 

• A oomjlUeC History ol the Empire of Chino, by Le"ti ts Comte, result, 
(second elKlon 1739) pp. 70-71. 

• /IU p. *8*. * » 

• »M|ur Pc.l>oWD, Bv.J, eli*p, U, 6, Vol. I., p, AS. 
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tdn-i-Dini 1 thnt attempts to explain the c&ise of the eclipse. 
The sixty-eighth question in that work runs na follows:— 

W) <501)01 0*141 ^0-oV 1 -W 

WHOl ■"!“ 3 & G ) iff 

When something catches hold of the Moon or Sun, what is . 
tho cause (rshAnfi) of it? ami from what dooa it always catoh 
hold? 

The reply it at fallow i — 

•*0^ i so-oV J W V £ W J yr*jy 

j Sj# ^ i Sn^* 

*1 ^5111*0 Iflyfl**) 3>*Wl J W €110 w-oV 
ty #!* ^om*o iw i^hoV 
-*19 £ m »so*oV ^o-d 
1*5)^ l^oty 1^0-01^01) Jj<y 19)0 * WK7 
)"W 3 f He -*M) 9*^0 »l)Xw 

o>00 IJ^JO") £ t£ MW9 «5J^h ^ 1 M*>tf2V 
•oAvsOo* ) -wju* gj k»)H 5^ ^ ^>i 

W0($1 ^ IWOtdl J W V l"Wl £ * 9 W >0 

joy)^ til tCp -jM) tB»W -*^ O** 

••"Wi* ■*009 , ) w A , ia5*M >*ooo» tyc^iea ivo 5 ipuoidt 

9-^105 -J J?j) i) -WW -**K) V 9^ * J 0^ 


I B. B. E„ VoL XVIII, West's PslflsVi Tsxls, II., p.213, chap. 90. 
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Translation. 

" Two opaqno (avia) dart Tocos (or bodies) move aud revolve 
far below thosun and tho moon. Whon in tho usual revolu* 
lion of tbo sky, they pass below tfao sun or below tho moon, 
it (i. o., ouo of tho two opaque bodios) beoomos a oovoring 

aud Btauds as a curtain (\W>) over tho sun. Thus It is 
that tho sun or tho moon is not seen. Of both these opaque 
bodies, one is oultod tho hoad and the other the tail. Tbcir 
motion is explained in the calculation of astronomora. How¬ 
ever, in standing in the way of, aud in covoring those luniina- 
rios, they do not thereby (actually) raiso a covoring over 
those luminaries. From (tho fact of) tho luminarios'boing in n 
plnoo pure and free from opposition, and from (the fuot of) the 
(two) concealer* (of light) boiug far below them, thoro result 
no diminution of light in thoeo luminaries, except thin, that 
their light is ooncealod from tho world, aud that thoir all- 
adomiog energy of anpplying light to tho earth during that 
time is incomplete.’’ 

It appoara from this passage that tho anciont Persians 
bolieved that the oolipee was oaused by two opaquo dark 
bodion interfering bolwoon us and and tho luminaries, that 
thoao dark bodios moved much below tho luminaries, and that 
Ihoir cutting off, of the light of tho luminaries was temporary. 
Wo do not tiud in tho DadiatAn-i-Diui, auy clear roforonco to 
tho two opaque durk bodies aa being distinctly.hostile to tho 
sun and the moon, but the following passago in tho Shiknud 
Gumanik VijAr shows, us Dr. Woat says, that these bodios 
wero hostile to the luminaries: <• 

* -vf i pV $ I 


> The »xl prWUhe-1 b-JDMlorHo-h^J «nl Vr.Vfct t, p.l»;oti.lV.,4<. 
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"And thoso two (lands that are greatly powerful, who are 
opponents of tho planetary sun and moon, move below tbo 
splendour of (those) two luminaries." 1 , 

Tho idea of thoro being some heavonly bodios opposed to 
ojhcir heavenly bodies is not ootiroly foroign to Persian belief. 
According to the Ziidsparara ® some heavenly bodios ure said 
t> belong to tho good creation, and others, for example, the 
pUneU, to tho evil creation. 

Thom is one thing to bo noticed in tho MaMbhJrata voraiou 
of tho cause of tho oolipso and tho DAdistAn-i-Dini version. 
One of tho two interfering dork bodios is spokon of in the 
DAdistAa-i-l)ini n* tho head (sar), and the other as tho tail 
(dumb). So, in tho MuhibhArati, Rlhu’s body boing cut into 
two piece*, by Vishnu, his upper part* woro represented by n 
dragon's hood and his lower parte by o dragon’s tail. 

Not only do thoso references in old books point to u boliof 
in a fight between a hostile powor and tho luminary ns tho 
caaso of tho eolipso, but as Plotot points out, tho vory words 
foroolipsos in different nations poiut to that belief. For 
cxaroplo, tho Porsians spoak of tho oolipso us v^r 1 * or 
yllil >xJjS •< tho capluro of tho moon or tho oapturo of the 
nun.’’* Tho Pahlsvi word vukhduntnn, used in tho 

above passage of tho Dadistau-i-Diui, is also u synonym 
of Persian ‘girnfUn ' and means " to catch hold of, to soiao." 
Tho Sanscrit «ny°T, which has oomo to moau on eolipso in Gujarati 
has nlpo tho same primary meaning. According to Piotot, 1 
' oammnn,’ the old Irish word for oolipso, signifies ‘ combat.' 

A^ain, a fow proverbs of difforont nations ulso poiut 
to tho belief, that a fight with a boBtilu jiower was tho 
use of tho oolipso of the lnminary. For example, tho trndi- 
10.11. B. XXIV plmi^HSia Vlllr. tbf. IV, 18) ^ 18S. Or. West's 
* l'fthtivi Texts III. 

• 8. B. E. v , P-16*. Wo.t‘» 1‘ubW.i Twxls I., SBdsporat^/chftp. IV. 3. 

* Vide tjio "orl si .ij In Or. Suaug**.'. Prf.hn-KngUih DietlouHr/. 

' • Let Orifice* Indo-KaropsonM, 2nd od. Vet. Ill p. SM ; Bk. IV, d-p. Ill, 
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tion of a fight between two wolves and tlio sun or the moon, 
being thocause of tho eclipse, has given rise to a proverb among 
tho BurgundiauB, which is used ironically for a distant danger, 
but, whioh literally means, " May God suvotho moon from the 
wolves.” Tho Tamils also hold tho belief of tho fight, and so, 
wo find in oue of their qunrtrains, illustrating " geuorosity to 
fallen foes.” In reference to this bolief, an old quurirain 


MJB. - 

" Worthy mou, when thoy behold whoro foot arc foiled, 
thorn sol vofl too fool soro-aboshod, uud do not hasten on to crush 
them. Behold, tho strong invnluorublo drngou draws not near 
the moon (to swallow it) when it is in it* tender orescent 
day*Again, uko our common Gujaratiprororb 
When two porsona begin a quarrol, wo gonorally say W& 
».o., tho ooli|«o has connnouood. 


II 

Wo will now speak of wine of the eclipses immortalaod in 
history, as haviug producod, by a suporstitious boiiof iu thorn, 
marvoilous changes in tho dostiny of groat men and great 

Bolipsos wor* gonorally regarded by almost all tho nnoiont 
nations as prooursors of some events of great important. 
Herodotus supplies u* with soino instances. When tho famous 
bridge over tho Hellespont was completed by tho Porstan 
king Xorxos, tho occurrence of an eclipse of tho sun straok 
tho monarch with alarm. " At tho moment of departure, 
aays llorodotus, " tho sun suddenly quitted his sout an tho 
heavens, and disappeared, though there worn no clouds in 
sight, but tho sky won clear and soreuo. L>ay was -thus 
turned into night; whereupon Xerxes, -ho saw and*remarked 
the prodigy, was seized with alarm, and sending at um» for 
theMagiand, inquired of themthe meaning of thoporteut. Iboy . 
replied—'God is foreshowing to t he Greeks tho destruct.ou 
Tfie et Four Hundred quartrnlns la lwnii, >V “• Po P\ 
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of their cities; for tho sun foretells for them, and tho 
moon for us.’ So Xerxes, thus instructed, procoadod on his 
way with groat gludness of heart."' 

According to the same authority, it was a solar oclipee that 
had frightened the Spartao general Cloombrotus into recalling 
his army from tho task of huildiug the wall at iho Isthmus.* 
Again it was an eolipse, known subsequently as tho “ Eolipso 
of Tkulos/’ being predicted by him, that had frightened the 
two fighting nations, tho Lydians and tho Medians, into 
entering into some terms of (Mace. 1 

Muloolm, who boliovod that Oynxares, tho Median king 
spoken of by llorodotus, was Iho sumo us Kslkuus of Firdousl, 
points to n jiassago iu tho ShAh.nnroek', ns referring to this, 
above eclipse predicted by Thales of Milotus. In the oxpodi. 
lion of KAus to Masendoran, ocoordiug to Firdausi, Kfius 
and hia army were " struck with u sudden blinducsa, whioh 
had boon foretold by a uiagioinn." Maloolm says, that tho 
prodicting magioiuu is no other than Thales of Milotns and 
that tho blindooss was nothing but tho dsrknoss cuusod hy tho 
eclipse.' 1 think it is a far-fotebod comparison of events- 
■uggostod to Malcolm by hia seal to llnd striking rosombl- 
auces botween tho ovouts of tho roigns of tbo two mouarohs. 
If Firdousl’s socount of tho phonoruonon refers to anything, it 
is to a sudden volcanic oruption. 0 

From Tacitus, wo loam that Drums, tho son of Tiborius, 
made use of tho ooourrcnco of a lunar oclipiie, which ocoorred 
during tho time of a revolt by three Iloman legions under liis 
command, to frighten his soldiers nnd thus to suppress tbo 

' &wltMo.’s Herodotus. Vol. IV., p. 39, Bb. VII., Oh. 37-iI 

• • Ibtd VolT IV„ p. 8?0, Bk. IX., 10. 

* IbM Vol. L, pp. 3 IMS. Bk. I„ 74. 

. * Mnlousl, Mfc.se {toga in, by J. A. Valter, Vol. I.,8». 

• * History of ItnU, by Blr Juhu Malcolm, Vol. I., p. 616. 

• Or perhaps it was »great dull itorm. Tbo erapttdh roth* itorm 

was supposed to hare been brought on b, ■ di^cIad, bnt Firdoad says 
pothiog-of 10 being foretold- (Wrfe Warner Brother!' Translation of the Bhlh. 
nameh Vol. II., p. 40. , , 
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revolt. Tocitua thus describes the event: "The night that 
followed seemed big with some fatol disaster, whon an unox- 
peoted phenomenon pot an ond to the commotion. In a clear 
and serene sky the moon was suddenly eclipsed. This appear¬ 
ance, in its natural cause not understood by the soldiers, was 
deemed a prognostic denouncing the fate of the army. The 
• planet, in it* languishing state, repro'onted the condition of 
the legions i if it rocovorcd its formor lustre, the efforts ol 

the men would bo orownod with success.The crowd 

in the meantime, stood at gaze: every gleam of light inspired 
tho men with joy; and the sudden gloom dopressod their 
hearts with grief. The clouds condensed, and tho moon was 
supposed to be lost in ottor darkuoss. A melancholy horror 
•oisod the multitude; and melancholy if sure to on gender 
superstition. A religious panic spread through tho urmy 
Tho nppoaranco in tho heavens foretold eternal labour to the 
legions; and all lamented that by their orimos they had onllod 
down upon thomselves the indignation of tho gods. Druaus 
took advantage of tho moment." * Tacitus thou describe* 
at eorao length how Drusns by promises and by tho terror 
caused by Iho oolipie, subdued the spirit of ths imurgont 
soldlors. 

Plutarch, in his Lives 9 , refers to several oolipses, which hud 
ngitutod the minds of great men and groat nations in antiquity. 
An eolipse of the sun at tho timo of tho death of Romulus had 
greatly agitated tho minds of the Romans. An eclipso at tho 
timo whon Pcriolos was ombarking for an expedition against 
tho Peloponnesians had frightened tho pilot and his men. “The 
wholo Hoot was in readiness, and Poricloa on board his-own 
galley, whon there hnpponod an eclipse of the sun. This 
sudden darkness was looked upon as an unfavourable omen 
and threw them into tho greatest oonstornation. Pericles,. 

> Th. Annul* of Tacitus, Bk. 1., ch. 28. Iho Work, of Tsdto. by 8. 
Murphy (ISIS), V*l. I., p. 62. * 

» Plutarch's lives, translated by J. mkHV. f-angharne, VoL I., p. 88. 
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observing thnt tho pilot was much astonished and perploxed, 
took his cloak and having oovered bin oyon with it, asked 
him, "If ho found auytliing terrible in that, or oonsidorod it 
os a sad prosage ? ” Upon his answering in the negative, ho 
said, “ Whore is tho differouoe between this aud tho other, 
except that something bigger than my cloko causes the 
olipso ? " 1 

In tho last Macedonian War, the Roman Consul ./Emilias 
1 * 01111118 , predicting tho occurrenoo of an oolipao, by his suporior 
knowlodge of Astronomy, prepared his soldiora for tho ovent 
and ohoorod them up whilo the phonoinouon spread terror and 
alarm in tho Macedonian army. According to Livy, it was 
Sulpiciun-Qnllus, a gonoral of tho Consul, who predicted tho 
eclipse. Tho ovent is thus described : " An oclipso of tho inoon, 
it wos known to Sulpioius, would ocour that night, and ho 
thought it prudent to prepare tho soldiora for it. When tho 
oventful moment arrived, tho soldiora went out indoed, to 
assist tho moon in hot labours, with tho usual clamour of their 
kottlos and pans, nor omitted to offer hor tho light of thoir 
torchon ; but thonceno was one of ainusomont, rather than fear. 
Tn the Macedonian ontnp on the othor hand, superstition pro¬ 
duced tho usual offoct of horror and nlnrm; and on tho following 
day tho result of the buttlo oorrenpondod to tho fooling* of tho 
night.” Aocording to Plutarch, tho Consul, yKmillus Paulina, 
sacrificed olovon hoifors to tho moon and sovoral oxen to 
Horen Ion on thnt oocanion.' 

WhOnDionwa* preparing an expedition against Dionysius of 
, Syraonso, an oclipso of tho moon nlarinod his soldiers. Milton, 
tho 'divinor, "assured thorn that it portended tho suddon 
obscurity rff something that wan at present glorioim ; that, thin 
glorious object cpuhl be no other than Dionysiun, whoso bistro 
-would bo extinguished on their arrival in Sicily.” 3 

* lMd.,p. 299. 

* IUd„ Vol. I.. p. 460. 

* Ibid., V*J. III., p, 892. , 
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In the expedition of the Athenians led by Nicies against ** 
the Syracusans, a lunar eclipse retarded the rotroat of the 
Athenians. 1 “ Everything accordingly Wes prepared for em¬ 
barkation, but in the night there happened an eclipse of tho 
moon, nt whioh Nioiim and all the rest wore ■ track with a 

great pnnici either through ignorance or superstition. 

Thoy looked upon it, therefore, ns a strengo end preternatural 
phenomenon, n sign by which the gods announced somo great 

calamity.Supposing tho oolipse a prodigy, it could 

not, as Philoohorus observe*, be inauspicious to those who 
wanted to fly, but on the contrary, very favourable ; for what- 
over is transacted with four .seeks the shadow of darkness; light 
is tho worst enemy. Besides, on other occasions,as.Antiolidos 
remarks in his commontarios, thoro were only throe days that 
people refrained from husinoss after au oolipse of either aim or 
moon; whereas Nioias wanted to stny another outire revolution 
of tho moon, ns if ho could not soo hor as bright as ovor tho 
inomont she passed tho shadow caused by tho interposition of 
tho oarth.” 

III. 

Now wo come to the question of tho different customs and 
usages observed by different pooplo at tho timo of tho eolipno, 

(A) either with a view to help tho luminary in his supposed 
difficulty, (B) or to threaten and frighten his supposed 
opponent, so os to force him to slaokeu his strong grasp of the 
luminary. 

(A) To help the luminary in his difficulty, some resort to 
self-sacrifices, offerings, or prayers. For example, tho Mexicans - 
fasted during tho eclipse* just as our Hindoo friends do. 

But it is difficult to determine oxactly whnt it was that led 
people to fast during tho eclipse, (a) Perhaps it was n pious 
dosire to participate in tho grief of tho luminary that was' 
supposod lo have been attacked by an opponent. (6) Some arc 


‘ Ibid., Vol. 1^ P- 
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frightenod into faatiug, lost tho extraordinary event may bring 
some mischief daring tho process of eating, (c) Again, it ia 
possible, tho origin of tho custom may bo duo to tho deairo of 
undergoing a little privation in ordor to avert a grantor mishap.. 
It is a littlo aaorifioo to propitiate the powers to avert a greater 
danger. . Tho latter view is illustrated by a custom of tho 
Mexican women,, who, they soy, maltroatod themselves on such 
occasions, while their young girls got thomsolvos bled in their 
arms. . : . . 

This belief of tho Mexican women, brings us to some of 
tho obsorvnnoo* observed by Indian women on such occasions. 
Women who aro meionte oro advised to lio down during tho 
oolipso, ho pa to avoid coming undor tho shndow of tho oclipso, 
lest tho evil influonco of RAhu might ovcrtako thorn aud 
thoir children in embryo. They, aa well ns their husbands, 
must avoid cutting or breaking anything during tho timo of 
tho oolipso. If thoy do not do so, their future ohildren 
are. nffootod somo way or othor. Children with onto on 
oars or with dofeotivo parte of sonic members of tbo body, 
uro fomotlmos pointed out to us as tho result of oarolosnnoss, 
or obstinacy on tho part of tho parents in not proporly 
observing this rulo of abstaining from cutting or brooking 
anything during tho timo of tho oolipso. Tho nnoionts bo- 
liovod in tbo inflnenoo of tho moon on women. Tho moon 
had all fominine .chnraotoristioe, and was thoroforo a female 
goddess while tho sun possossod the malo characteristics. 
The smi and moon ns such, roprosontod tho creating and con- 
ceivmg powers of naturo. That being tho enso, it is not 
surprising to find women, specially those in the stato of 
conception^ ready to show in various ways their sympathy in 
the griof of tho luminary whoa attacked by a supposed oppo¬ 
nent. Among .the customs obsorvod by tho anoient Romans, 
we find q pooulinr modo of helping the luminttry to got out of 
his suppo*jd difficulty. It was tho custom of lighting torches 
and candlo-sticks and of pointing them to the aky to recall 
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tbo light of tho eclipsed luminary. Plutarch refers to this 
custom in his life of /Emilios Paulks. 1 

(B) Again tho custom of raising cries and of creating noise 
and hustle, with a view, either to help the luminarios in thoir 
hour of trouble, or to frighten thoir adversaries, seems to bo 
very old. It was prevalent among tho Romans of tho first 
century after Christ. As pointed out by Pictet, Juvenal, in 
his wolhknown satire on women, refer* to this custom, when 
ho soya a :— 

"Suoh a powor of word* falls from her, you would soy 
so many paus, so many holla woro being struck at tho 
snmo timo. Lot no ono henceforth futiguo trumpet* or 
brasses; Hiuglc-hnndod aho will bo ublo to suooonr.tho moon 
in labour.” As Lewis observe*, this was duo to the old 
Roman boliof roforrod to abovo, that magicians and witches 
woro ondoavouring to bring tho moon down from houvon 
to aid thorn in thoir ouolinntmont* nnd that sho could bo 
roliovod from her sufferings by loud noisos, tho beating of 
brass, nnd tbo sounding of trumpets, produced to drown 
tho voice* of tho enchanters. They say, that tho homo of this 
oustoinof oronting it noise with trumpets at tho timo of tho 
oolipse, was anoiont Egypt, whoro Isi*. the moon, was 
honoured with tho play of drums nnd trumpet*. It i* usual, 
oven now, to see, that in somo of tho Nativo States tho 
nppcavunco of tbo new moon is announced with a flourish 
of trumpet* nnd a play of drums. Taoitns also rofors to 
this custom among tho Roman*. Describing tho •lunar 
oclipsc which occurred duriug tho time of tho revolt of 
tho three Roman legions iu the timo of Emperor Tibofius, 
he says; “ In a clbnr and sorono sky tbo fboon was 

suddenly eclipsed. .. To assist the moon iu bor 

labours, the air resounded with the clnugyr of brazen 


»• tfUilircM Lives ittu.»Utei*y Jjioghouw, VOk 1.; . . 

* JavoBklls.Batlm, by Lents, 7&-0. Patire, VI, U. 4*<m. : .. * 
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instruments, with the sound of trumpet* ami other warlike 
music.” 1 

Tho custom was prevalout even iu the middlo ugoa. It 
is said that “the pooplo of Turin used to greot eolipsos 
with loud cries for which St. Maximus of Turin, who lived 
id tho fifth century after Christ, hod to rebuke them. Two 
centuries Inter, St. Kloi is said to huvo preached against this 
superstition.” According to Birgman, tho Mongols also mado 
loud cries, to mvo tho luminarioa from thoir onomioe. Tho 
custom is still prevalout to n oortain oxtent. Mr. Child* 
says of the Siamese, that at tho time of tho uolipso, thoy 
fire guns, shoot crookors, boat drums, tomtoms and other 
instruments and thereby frighten tho monster IMhu from 
his work 'of swallowing tho sun or moon. Tho Siaturao 
resort to this custom also on the occasion of thoir now year's 
day, to oxpol evil spirits from tho proolnoU of the city and 
thus to bring about prosperity and happiness, Pictet says 
that this oustom is still provalont among the Greonlamlors and 
also among soveral tribes of Afrioa. 

In India, this custom is said to bo moro or less provalont in 
sovoral parts; but on this sido of the country, tho prinoipnl 
means lielievod to bo efficacious, and therefore ndoptod to 
reliovo tho luminary, is to prosont offerings and to give sluts 
iu ohsrity. Ilonco it ie not uncommon to see Hindu women 
throw diet <liy (i.u., sued uud grain) high in tho air towards 
tho luminary supposed to bo in affliction, with tho words 
UkU *£'}{, U,U MW loavo your grasp). Tho words very 
often board in tho Bombay streots announcing the oouimonce- 
ment of tho oolipso, pi*., <l*t tld *■$ titq, tond to tho ssmo 
boliof. It»is generally tho lower classos such as the Mings 
aud tho Dhere that go about iu Bombay streots, uttering tho 

1 9» Annals if Tacitus, Bk. ]., ohap. 2S. Al Works of Tioitus, trass. 
Uud by Murphy, Vol. I. p. 82. 

• The Pcwl of Asia, or Tivo Yosrs la Siam, by J. T. Chllif, chsp. IX., 
'pp. 113*18. 
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nbovo words, and asking for alms. Tho proaenoo of thoee 
lowor classes is ncoounted for by tho following story, whioh 
ia, on its faoe, a oorrnpted vornion of tho original MAhA- 
bharat* atory given abovo. I givo tho atory aa narrated to 
mo by a Hindu inill-hnnd ou tbo evening prooeding tho la^t 
solar eclipse. 

Rama ou hia return from LaukA, nftor tho victorious fight 
with ItAvau, gavo n feast to his victorious army. MAhadov and 
1 ’ilrvati wore aorviug thu raeala. MAhadov drovr the attention of 
IMrvati to the preaeuoo of a low class Mdng in tho ussombly, 
aud asked hor to be careful, ami to sorvo him tho meals, 
from n distonoo. This drew tho attention of IWm, who slow 
the MAng boy for daring to go tbore to uiar tbo sacred- 
ness of tho feast. The mother of the boy took up tbo hood, 
placed it in a basket aud tried to roauaoitato it with fresh water. 
With tho basket oontaiuiug tbo hood of hor lost son, she went to 
tho gods and goddos-o* to ask for her inouls. In turn, sha wout 
to tho sun nud tho moon aud oskod inoals from thorn, threaten- 
iug to iouoh them in vaio of rofuaal ami thus to dosecruto 
thoir holy ohnractor. It is tho shadow of hor baskot that 
causes tho oolips^uud ao, it is to remove this MAug womau, thi* 
importunate creditor, from tho suu and tho moon, that pooplo 
«ro aakod to givo offerings to tho luminaries, and alma in 
oharity to Mftngs and Dbors on this earth. This story oxploins, 
why it is, that MAngs go about for alms, and why tho words 

(Id '•£) uro uttered in oar strocts. 
it was usual umoug the Parsoos, until a fow yfiars ago, to 
say prayers on suoh occasions, nud to recite specially tho MAh- 
bokhtAr Nyuiah, in praise of tho moon duriug lunar eclipsos. 

Mr. Qaspurd Drouvillo 1 said of tho Zoronstriaus in Persia in the 
early part of this contury that thoy prayed t<\ tho luminary 
on such occasions: '• Ila adressout lours pricros-au soloil, ot • 
los jours d’6ilipsc Sent pour oux les jours do .desolation ft de 

“i Vur»ee en Terse, fait en 181S «l 1813, par GfUi>»rd DwevlUe (1826), » 
Chap, XXXIX, Tome II., p. *98. • 
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deoil j ilh no proaterueut ulor* 1 h face contro terro ot no a* 
reinvent, qn’uu reloar dee rayon* do oat astro.” 1 

1 Tho Mexican* aln bare been described a> being much troubled ami dit- 
Irraed al an eollpw of tho Son or Moou. Borne of lb* wild Irlbw regard ibe 
Hnn and Moon a* hatband and wife. 1'hoy bellow that an eoUpae of tho Bon 
itoaoiod by domortlo tjiurrota, awl lo tootho Uio ruflled spirit ol llw San on 
•ooh occasion* tho raddloal human vleliroa lhal could bo found uiod lo bo 
a rlfWed to him. Kor uaorlflcn* to tho Moon under trtmllar clrcimuunoot 

albinor ware elioien... (SynMIim a! f*< Hut \Vnt :tn, 

Jfarniy f. 16 ). 


THE DHANGURS AND THE DHAVAR8 OF 
M A H A BLE.8 H WAR,* 

Rtad an mb .Vovctnbtt inu. 

Prc-iilant—Mk. Kiiaksctji. Hustamji Cam a. 

This correspondence, which began on tho 11th of Docembor 
1891, botwcou tho Govorumont of Bombay and our Sooioty, ou 
the subjoct of Mr. H. H. Kisloy’s letter to tho Government of 
Bengal, Hiibmitting a scheme for tho continuation of ethnogra¬ 
phical roaoarcho* in tho Lowor Prorinooe of that Presidency, and 
for tlioir oxtousiou toothur parUof India, has ondod with a lottor 
from (he Govoruinoni of Bombay, datod 3lst August 1804, 
thanking tho Sooioty " for undertaking to oirculuto the ethno¬ 
graphical question* (Gonoral scrion forming Part II, to Mr. 
Kisloy's Glossary) to Dintrlot ORioon and other* who would bo 
likely to deal iutolligonUy with thoaubjeot.” At a Pamoe, I am 
Interested in this sohonio to *omo ox ton t, and that oapeoially 
in tho cuso of a ouroful and eclontifio Inquiry into tho subject 
of tho sixth quoalion which says: " State tho popular tradition, 
if any oxiata, an to tho origin of tho oasto, naming tho oommon 
ancestor, if any ; tho part of tho country from which tbo caste 
ia supposed to havo come and tho approximate time of it* 
emigration, a.» marked by tho reign of any king or tho ooour- 
ronco of any historical event, together with tho number of gono- 
rationa supposed to have intervened.” A studious, careful 
und scientific iuquiry into tho subject of this most important 
queetion may throw some light upon tho subjoot af some 
emigrations of tho Paraoos or the undone Porsians, earlier or 
later tbun tho emigration, well known in hi story,'as that forced 
by tho religious-porsccutions of tho Arabs in tho middle of tho 
seventh century. For oxamplo, according to Firdousi, Kanouj, 

* Journal Vol. III., No 8, pp, ATI-83. 
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so often mentioned iu tlio SMh-nAmeli, passed by virtuo of an 
Indian king's Inst testament iuto the hands of the Persian 
king Bebanim Goor, who innst havo sent a nnmber of Persians 
to rulp over the oountry. Again, Wilford in his Asiatic 
Researches' says; “there is hardly any doubt that tho 
kings of Oodoypoor and the Mahrattas are descended from them 
(the Porsian princes) and their followers.” Again, Mr. William 
Hunter, in his narrative of a journey from Agra to Oojoin, in 
1790 (Asintio Researches, VI., p. 8), says: “Tba ltajah of Oudi- 
poor.is looked on ns the head of nil tho Unjpool tribe* and has 
tho-title ofRdnii by way of pre-eminence. His family is also 
regarded with high respeot by tho Mnsulmons thomselvos; in 
conBequonoe of a curious tradition, minting to his genealogy. 
Ho is said to be descended, in the female line, from tlm cele¬ 
brated (Anushirwnn who was king of Persia." Carofnl enquiries 
into tho tradition* of tho origins of diffbront triboa, as sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Risloy'* sixth question, may throw some light 
upon curious traditions liko those niontionod by Wiiford, and 
consequently, upon tho emigrations of tho nnoiont Persian a, 
othor than thoso of tho sovoutli century. 

Being thus interested to somoextout in tho olabornte sohemo 
put forth by Mr. Risloy, during a short visit to MAhu- 
bleehwar at tho time of the hist Diwnli holidays, I spent 
■ovornl hours in collooting *omo information on tlio subjoot of 
the questions, which tho Government of Bombay has asked our 
Society to ciroulnte. Tho subjoot of my papor is tlio Dhau. 
gore and tho J)h:\vars, two of the four tribes living at MfihA- 
bleshwar, I do not pretend to prosont this papor ns tho 
resnit of any continued observations during n long residence. 
It is merely the outcomo of a systematic inquiry, based on tho 
excellent questions framed by Mr. Risloy. As tho author of 
. the questions asks us to nnmo the sources of our information, 
I will do so at the beginning. • . 

1 Asiatic* Rcicarelies. Vol. IX., Kwijs on Viommadltya and Kalirnbans 
Hoc. Il.pp.233,*'^.- . . . 
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DHANOURS. 

I collected my information about tho Dhungurs from tbo 
following person* 

1. A Dhangar nainod Ithoo, boh of RAm&, »on of Chiloo, 
ngod about thirty, living in tho village of BhirvAda, a littlo 
bolow tho Babington Point. 

2. Dh4u, son of Raghoo, son of Pntsoo, son of Vagoo, son 
of Bnboo, son of Mnloo ngod about 05, n Patel of one of tho 
villages of Siadola, living in ono of the few huts on tho road 
loading to tho Blno Valley. 

0. Rnghoo. son of Baboo, son of Itnnoo,aou of Javjoo,ugod 
about 60, living in a hut bolow tho Bombay Point on the loft 
hand ado of tho road of thoFitrgorald Ghaut lending to Muhild. 

Though tho information is oollooted from quostlons pnt to 
individual mombers of a villago, it is, in l faot, in moat ouhoh 
tho information supplied by tho wholo village, heenuao when 
I wont to a villago with my pon aud note-hook, I was sur- 
rouudod by a largo number of itn inhabitant* who, at Until 
modified and corrected tho unswors, if not proporly givon. 

1. * Tho natno of tho caste ia Dhangur 

2—3. Tho sub-diviaions of tho caste are Dhobft, 
M v tll Aklutd Barghlh, DhoiufodA, virlU 

Kiitoro, I Hirwii, «vt»tltt JAukoro, Vu/ijti Dhaigundi, 

Shinda, Khootokar and 3^1 Gorrf. Tho»o numoa aro 
said to be tho *tll AV names of tho different stib-diviiions. 

4. Momhors of thoso difforont sub-divisions intermarry, 
hut thoy do not marry among thoinsolvoa, a Dlicba can 
marry with a woman of tho Akhud, Bnrghfih or Dhoinfodfi 
snb-division and viec vend but not with a Dhob/l vresnan. * 
Tho children of brothers and sisters may intermarry, as tho 
sister is gonorully married with a man of nnothor Ar name 
c.g., a DhobS man con marry his son with 'tho daughter of 
his sistor.wlio is married with an Akhfid. Children of two 


• TlifM iVatnborj paint to Mr. Kluley’s quettiom which arc printed „t the 
end, Vol a mo III, No. 3 ot the J ournal of the Anthropological Society of Bom bay. 
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brothers cannot marry, a* thoy belong to tho saiait Ar or sub¬ 
division. Children of two sisters may intermarry, if the two 
HiBtora are married iu separate sob-division*. A Dhungur 
may inurry two sisters. 

3. A Dhaogur cannot marry it woman who is not a 
Dlmngur. Sooinl status. googruphioul position and differences 
or chnngos of occupation are no bur to intermarriage*. Tlio 
difference of sooial poaition is no bur at nil, as ono of the Patels 
“id, tttf’ *UUI 'iWU, who ia 

to catch hold of tlio hand of the poor, if not wc ? 

d. This tribe has oome to Mahableehwnr a long time 
beforo the advent of the Itrilish power here, n long time before 
Sivnjeo Mi liftnlj. It bos oome hero from Saturn. 

7. Tho habit of the naslo is wandering, but they do not 
wander, out of the limit of the Jilvll t/ilukA, As they livo on 
tho pmiluota of their onttlo, thoy genorally vrnuder in sonroh of 
peatiiro. Their omigmlions are in most oases irrognlor, but. 
all Dhangors nro gonornlly nspuaUwl io return to thoir villages 
in ftlM »tlH) the month of Posh. Tho village of (*U) Modi 
in tho SnUriS distriot was formerly thoir headquarters. 

Thoir haw nro made of tliatclmd roof*. Light and nir nro 
admitted only from tho front door* which nro very low. fn 
the fiont aro the cattle and thoir requisite*. Next to that, is 
gonornlly the Are-place, nnd the furthest from the door is the 
place for sloopiug. it is so dark at tlio furthest nod. that ovon 
at midday wo nro required to have a lump lo have au inspec¬ 
tion, hut thoy say that thoir oyo« nro habituated to nee thing* 
•van in that dark nets. Tlio hut* are morn long than broad. 
Being vory poorly clothed nnd fed, they aro obliged to build 
snob huts tolcoop off the cold of tho winter and tho raiim. 

8. Thoy do not.admit outsiders into thoir caste. 

* Thoy have generally infant marriugos. In onae n man 
grows up without being married owiug to extreme poverty, the 
caste-men help him to marry What is tho use, theysny, of a man's 
being born at oil, if ho depart* jhis life without being married ? 
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10. Polygamy is permitted but polyandry prohibited. It is 
only very few, who arc si little troll-off in having u few moru 
hoods of cattle, thnt take more than one wife. If the first 
wife is chlldle**, they generally take n second wife. If a boy 
is not married at an early age owing to poverty, tho appearance 
of the moustache is considered to be a sign whon thov must 
look for ariaugiug a marriage. 

11. The tnsrringo ceremony is generally performed by a 

Brthmiu. lint if a Briihmin is not available, and if thaoastebas 
assembled an elderly experienced man cun perforin the marriage 
ceremony. The Bidlimiu generally looks to his Pothi or book 
of religious Shilstnu, and fixes therefrom, tho time of the day 
most auspicious for the uolehmtion of the marrlago. But in 
ouso tho Briihmin is not present, tho most pruforablo medium 
for fiuding tho ausploious time is uyouug oulf. Thu cow is lot 
out of tho hut, ami then, the calf. If the calf dircotly runs tv 
tho oo'v for suuking, and In So doing, possoa by tho right baud 
side of the marrying couplu who are made to sit outside the 
ootUgo, thu omen is thu most auspicious, ami tho marriage 
takes place. But if tho calf pussus by thu left of tho oouple, 
tho mnrriago is postponed for an hour or two, tho timo boing 
OODliderod innuspioious uud tho operation is ropoulcd. Thu 
marriage eeroniuny consists in the bride and thu bridogroom 
boing decorated with hnnkun and hnlad, %*., i«d pigmout ami 
turmeric, and made to sit opposite oach other with a clhotar 
or a pioco of doth hold botwoen tlium. Tho BrAbmin and 
the whole assembly sprinkle a few graius of. rico ovpr thorn 
and thu BrMtmin puts, ou tho lingers of tho two, (ug)» 
small ring, either of silver or brass. A feast to the caatemen’ 
oomplotoa the marriage. , 

12. Tho murriago of widows is permitted, but neither with 
tho docoasod lmibuild’s brother, nor with a rtembor of tho same 
sub-divisiop to which her husband belongod'. Tho coromony 
perforated is not tho (gim) marriago coromony, as that in the 
oase of the fifst marriage, but a (»JV1) moorat coromony. -In 
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this ceremony, both /ire, as usual, besmeared with kunkun and 
halad and made to sit opposite each other ; n little water is 
given in the hands of both, and then the lioad of ono is mado 
to strike with that of another. This ceremony with u small 
customary feast to tho cnbtcmen completes tho moorat form of 
re-inurriuge. In the Ouse of a re-marriage, the Brilhraio, or, 
in his absonco uny elderly experienced man, utters (S&tm 
ye*) an inverted form of prayer, t.o., the order of the words 
of prayor is inverted. 

13. Wives are divorced or deserted for adultery. Ju that 
ouao, thoy cannot ro-umrry even by moornf ooromony. Tho sin 
ia sometimes expiatod by giving a foast to tho oast.', when the 
adultery is .committed with ono of her own caste, t.u., with n 
Dhangur, but never, when committed with ono of uuothor 
caste. 

14. On tho doutb of a porsou, tho sous have u right to his 
property. In caso, ho hus uo sons, the brothors havo u right 
of inhoritnuco. In nny case, tho wife has a claim of luniuton- 
ance as long as aho continues a widow. 

16. The Dhangurs are Hindu by religion, but thoy seem to 
havo thoir own village doitios. Fivo deities uro known among 
them. I. MasoM, 2. Jolli, 3. Bohori, 

4. r/«nl Jauui, known u« «/<»(! Jnnui of OotbA- 

noru, and 6. another f\ known us the «•*.* the 

.Jauui of Thai. Of thoso Hvo deities, MusobA and Bohori are 
male doitios and tho rcat uro fouiale. Sunday is tho favourite 
day for'the worship of MnsobA and Bohori, tho nmlo doitios, 
( nnd Tuesday or that of JollA and tho two Jannis. Cocoauuts, 
flowers, aud fruits are tho things usually used us offerings. 
Those doilies have neither temples nor images of their own. 
Nntnral rocks, jutting out from tho sides of lulls, or from a 
lovol surface of-tho ground, form tho sanctum mn/'torum of 
theso deities. I was led to see ono of those. It Is situated 
about a quarter of a mile ou tho loft- hand Bido of the r&ad that 
leads us from tho Sindhola to jhe Blue Valley and about half n 
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mile from the villago huts. A walk of about ten'minutes, ou a 
vory rough footpath from tho road, brings us to the sanctum 
s/iitdorum of the Janni of Qothiineri. It is a pieoe of natural 
rook, built over with a * null superstructure of stono,and with a 
stand of stono in itsueighlxturhood for holding lamps. On the 
days of »’•<>•, thu feast days, set apart in honour of those 
doities, 60 fowls, 00 'Hitt khimeks (a kind of date-fruit) 
and 12 goats arc ulforcd ua olforiugs to all those deities. The 
number of fowl* ottered is sixty, bocuueo there are supposod to 
l»o sixty or ghosts in these live doilies, of which 25 are to bo 
found in the MasohA and the rest in tho other four doitios. On 
tho death of u man, Lie soul becomoa a pitar and 18 
pi tors nmko one ghost. Hence 12 is the necessary number for 
tho saorifico of gouto. Only tho males can perform (v£«vt) tbo 
worship of thoso doitios, and not tho women. Young girls, 
until they corao to tho ago of womunhood, can perform Poonja or 
tho worship. Women, however, can go before the sacred place* 
of tho deities, und, Ktunding at a longdistance, prostrate thorn- 
selves before thorn and otherwise pay their homage, but undor 
no clrounutunoes can they perform tho Poonja oml giro the 
offerings. 13von wliou they g<» lor pitying n distant homage, 
they must not ho in their usual monthly courses. Before going 
there, they must wash themselves, aud put on, either whito or 
rod doth os, novor blnok ones. Thoir personal offerings are 
never aoooptod by tho doitios. If they parsist and personally 
perform tho Poonja and give offerings, they oomo aoross.soino 
mishap or another. 

17. For innrriago and doath eeromonlce thoy employ * 
HrehiniiiB, but wlieu tho Bhdmuns are not onsily, available 
tho cldors of tho oasto perform the eeremonios- 

18. Tho cast burios thoir dead in a sitting posturo with 
tho face towards tho east. 

19. They do not perform tho Srrfdh coromony, but perform, 
whnt they call, tho (MglU) Mfth*l ceremony for their dcceancd* 
relations. Thoy undoftt-ind by this lattor word, the ceremony 

* J 
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of calling the pitars. They perform that core loony at homo. 
They need not go to the sacred places of their doilies for the 
purpose. They perform the ceremony iu tlie month of (<MU»Ht) 
Bkfidurva, on the date of the death of the man. On tho third 
and twelfth day after deuth they perform, w hat thoy call ( 

) the ceremony of giving water. On tho tonth day 
after doath, they soud fora (£<HR) potter who prepares (4U 
small images of human forms made of flour aud water. 
Ho oarrios these flour images with him and places them in 
flowing water. Tho pottor also says ( "U/i$) prayers, playing 
on drums and bells. 

20. They aay that thoy arc called Dhangun, because they 
carry on tho profession of herdsmen and proparo milk prepa¬ 
rations. That was their former and is their present oooupatiou. 
Very few are agriculturists. What little thoy cultivate, thoy 
do for their own uso. If any Dhangur follows tho profession 
of a Bhangl (sweopor), ahoo-maker, or barbor, thoy outcaato 
him. 

21. Thoy driuk wiue. If a woman drinks wine they form 
a very low opinion of hor morality. Thoy out flah and mutton 
of malo goats or shoop, hut not of foranlo ouos. 

22. Thoy do not oat food cookod by onstos otlior than thoso 
of Hindus. Thoy smoko hiiltlivt off 0 rod by others, if thoy are 
not onco smoked. 

The Dhnvads of Mnhablcshwar. 

Sourer* of Information. 

1. ' Shsik LAI, son of Beg Mahomed, son of Noor Mahomed, 
, son of IamAil. son of Shdh JohAn, son of Pirozoshnw, son of 

Fateh Ahmod, son of B&wA JAo. Ho is an intelligont man of 
83 years,* nnd tho Patol of DbAvnd-vudi, t.o., tho Dhavnd 
quarters of MftbAbloahwar or Malcolm Poth. Ho is popularly 
* known ns Laloo Patel. 

2. Mnjuk. son of Husnn, sou of Futoo, son'of Ali, son of 
, Boboroo l 'son of ChAn, sou of Hasan, son of Buvnjdo, Patol of 

tho Dbavnr village of S&k-khinda, agedjtbont 100. 
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3. Dlianoo, aon of BAboo, son of Ibrftm, son of Ali, son of 
Hohoroo, aon of Tnuoo, aged about 00, tlio Patel of the village 
of Ranjauwadi, situated ubont half a mile oil tho left of the 
Ciu-'iim Sajnu lload, whioli load* from the Satarn Hoad to tho 
Panchgoui Rond. 

4. Abdul, nil inhabitant of the village of Malasre, about 
three-fouribs of a mile from Shin Shiu Ghal or the Robber's 
oh vo, and about live miles south-oast of MAhAblosliwur. 

5. Patol Hoosoio, son of Chandoo, sou of Ruhinmn, son of 
Ism-Ail, son of Hohoroo, about 76 years of ngo, living in tho 
village of Mdoliutar, about four miles from the htntion on the 
loft of tho Sntara Rond. 

6. Tho K/bi SAliob of MAhAbloshwar. 

1. The nnino of the tribo is Dhlivar. It is so called, they 
nay, because thoir original |>rofos»ion wnj that of iron-smeltor* 

2 n»d 3, Thoir sub-divisions are— 

'MU'U KlinrkancU, Vflrunkw or Muble, tint DungA, 

Mill'll MohiiiA, Nillbnnd.’ilxft DongrA, ChipAri, 

Moojttvar,>ti«tm MAnkor, Hitt I'arnudfl'(l»<lfl PinjAroo, 

\\\l DoondrA, MVUMt* Pnrnillkar, and Va6kor<\ 

Theso 4ub-di visions are said to 1 h> thoir »ti> A' namos. 

4. Liko the Dliangurs, people of all thoso sub-divisions 
intermarry, but thoy do no! marry among thoir own sub¬ 
division, c.y., a VArunkar enn marry n member of uny othor 
sub-division, but that of VAruukar. A man does not generally 
marry his wife’s sister, but ho may, if ho likes. Tho children 
of two brothers cannot intermarry, a* thoy belong to tho sumo 
Ar. The children of a brother and a sister enn intermarry * 
because tho sintor, by her marriage, belong* to nnjthor A r. 

So, the childron of two sister* may intermarry, if tho sisters 
are married with monitors of difforcut Art. 

5. Social position, Geographical position and differences or 

chnuges of occupation arc no prohibitions to intermarry, but 
being Sooni Maliomcdaus by religion, thoy do not intermarry • 
with tho SihAs. • • 
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0. Mr. Sbapoorjee Byramjou Kutruck. in his GujarAti 
guido to MuhAbloshwur, says, tliat tho Dhavars of MAhu- 
blcahwar nro tho descendants of thoso Arabs who had 
accompanied tho army of Afzul Kb An, during his liiatorical 
visit to SivAjoe in tho adjoining fort of PratAbgad. On tho 
doath of Afzul KhAu, tho Arabs disporsod themselves iu the 
adjoining hills anti took Hindu woruou for their wives, 
and tho DhfivAra are tho descoudants of their mixed blood, 
llonoo, though Mahomotlau by religion, thoir habits and 
language uro thoso of Hindus. All the DhAvora, when 
intorrogatod on the subjoot of thoir desoont, denied it alto- 
gothor, and somo did so with indignution, but tho lCdzeo 
of MAhAblpshwar confirmed tho nbovo statemont of Mr. 
Kntruok, saying that ho himself lmd hoard it a few years 
ago from an old inhabitant of MAhAbloahwar, siuoo doooasod. 
Mr. Lnloo Palol doolifrod, that according to his information 
traditionally rocoivod from his ancestors, tho DhAvars had 
oomo to MAhAbloshwar and tho adjoining place* with ouo 
Ohandnr Itnv More, who was a Sirdar of tho Court of BijA- 
poro, and that thoir long stay with the Hindus had made 
their habits and customs inoro Hindu than Mahomodan.. 

Tho Bombay Gn&ottenr in its oxcollont dosoription of MAhA- 
bloshwnr says nothing about thoir origin. Most of thorn say, 
that it was simply thoir profession of iron-sinoltors Hint 
brought thorn to MAhAbloshwar from Satnra uud Khuudesh. 
They oaino thoro in search of now forosts for tho prepara¬ 
tion cf charcoal. An old DbAvar of MAohatnr attributed thoir 
emigration to the time as old as that of Bhoj rAjA. 

T. Their habit ib mostly sottlod. Thoir houd-qunrtors is 
Malcolm Toth, whero thoro aro abont 700 DhAvars. For¬ 
merly, when thoir occupation was that of iron-smolters, they 
wandered fropi plaoc to place in scorch of now forests for the 
preparation of charcoal. Their huts geuerally a?o as dark as 
those of Aho Dhangurs, but not so long or dcop, as'they have 
no cattle to keep. They are generally square in form. 
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8. They udmit outsiders into their casto on their turning 
Mahomedans according to tho rules diotatod by tho Kazi. 

9. They have infant tnarriagos. 

10. Polygamy is permitted among them, but polyandry 
prohibited. 

11. Tho KAxi performs tho usual Mahomcdan ooromony of 
marriage mixed with Homo Hindu ouatoma. Thebrido audtho 
bridegroom are mndo to ait opposite each other with a piooo 
of doth botwoon them. The KAxi any« tho Mahomedun prayer 
and ahowa the marrying oouplo u looking glaaa. Loatly, ho 
thrown rice over thorn, and then the nssomhlod friends and 
rolntiona do the anmo. 

12. Widows may ro-inarry, but uot with deqoasod hus- 
banda* brothora. In Aral marringos, tho bridogrooina gonorally 
go to tho mosquo beforo tho marriago ooromony but uot in the 
coho of widow mnrriagoa. 

13. Divorce is allowod on paying tho wifo tho (S^i) 

inohorft money, i.s., tho money fixed by the Kilsi at the time 
of tho mnrriago to bo given in tho cnao of a divorce. Tho 
divorco ia given in tho proaenco of tho i.«., tho 

mooting of tho tribo. Divorood wivoa may ro-marry. 

14. Thoir Roligion is Mohomodan. Thoy nro Sooni in soot. 
They nvo ao Illiterate, that In nomo of tho villages, thoro ia 
hardly one who knows tho naino of his prophet. 

16. They bury thoir dead with tho head towards tho south. 

10. After death, they perform («wi) ‘ho tenth day, 
(•'(IttMl) tlio twontioth day, (atltfltt'tl) tho fortieth day, nud 
(HWHl) ‘ho anniversary day ceremonies. Thoy feast the «v»u<1 
or tho tribo on these days. They perform KhotbA ill tho 
month of Ramxflu. On tho Jiflrut, tho third day after death, 
thoy distribute a fow fruits and swcofs among tho nearer 
relations after offering a portion 6r8t on tip) tombs. Tho. 
ceremonies arc performed in fall for those that are married, 
even if thoy aro minors of 8 or 9. In caso of those that are 
unmarried, only a few aro performed. 
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17. Their former occupation wu* that of iron-smelter*. 
Now thoy follow various occupations. They say that three 
mnnnds of firewood produced one mannd of charcoal, and that 
one inaond of chnrcoal produced about 8 or i score of iron. 

18. They abstain from pork. Though enjoined by Maho- 
mednii law to abstain from wine, they generally take it. 

19. Formorly, they did not eat food prepared by the Dcccani 
Mnbomedans, but nte that prepared by the Hindus. Bat 
now, they oat food pro)«rod by any MnUomodon. They do not 
eat, oven now, food prepared by Christiana. They smoke the 
biAllot offered by others, but not when they are partly smoked. 
A Dhhvar can Bmoko a partly-suiokod biddi of another Dhilvnr 
They do not eat In the sarao plato with a Sih<\. 

The following are a few lines of their nursery sougs. Their 
knowledge of theso songs does not go boyond those fow lines. 
Tbo language of their songs, ns that of their oonvorsntion, is 
Mnnithi. 

nuTSMSH 

SMllI 

•*U«1WI NIM«U . 

Nloop ofctM ! alsep 
Oh row I omn» out of the hnl 
To five mlllc la tbo pot 
To firs ll to Uiq uhlld for drink. 

The oradlc songs of all nations, whothor edaoated or ttuodu* 
cated, are tho simp lost expressions of parental afTeotiona ox- 
pressed" in tho most simplo language. Again, they generally 
- begin with sonto words invoking sloop. Compare with the 
nbovo simple words of a Dhivar mother, tho following words 
of an educated French mother. Both begin with n call to 
sleep, uud both promise a good thing to tho child in return 
Tor its quietly going to sleep. 

“ Pais do do Ifonry petit fils, 

, Fins do do, tu auras 

Le bon coco. • • - 
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For twelve day* after birth, tho mother keeps the child by 
her side. It is on the twelfth day that she places it in a 
cradle. The following is the orudle soug thut is gonorally 
sung then aud afterwards. It enumerates, one after ^ uuother, 
the nino months of prognanuy. 

Mil'll M& “'fl-ft iltfMl «« 

Ml fcfellt t“{l Wl 1l*t- 

1h m 41*U Ml^I *l<fl»1l nww 
Ml fcfMlfl 'l u (l t^ftt rltl 11*1. 

<fK Mil'll Mft -'OKI ildlMi Wll 
Ml fcfalA 'l^l tflM 7tt\ '11*1- 

*tt* Mil'll -ft-ft 4 td\»ti nvtu 

Ml vAtuHl •V'ft m<< "dtt *UM- 
Hl»t Mil'll M& U {I"<1 tlfftMl »im 
Ml lAtllfl M-ft ^M rUl 'tlM- 

l» Ml>l itfftMl »IWW 

Ml tAttf *r'fl tflM <Ul MlM- 

WMI M^ldl Ml} “(Ml MVM 

Ml lAufl *r0 t>JM <Ul -tlM- 
*HlMHl Mil'll M& ’*0 'll 4l<fl>tl MVM 
Ml ifMlft -rll **JM <Ul MIM* 

•H Mil'll M|J| 'Hi'Ml tttflMI >l>.Mlt 
Ml fcfMlfl 4"H KJM rttl MIM- 
Tho following are other nursery rhymes :—■ 

•lldl Ml HI >HltT 
*ti>wi *diMMi Mivr. 

Mil till "tllf 
*WMI HUMl Mlfcf. 

t.«., Tho maternal grand-fathor and matorual grnud-mpthar ' 
have come. , 

Thoy bnvo brought a shirt and a hat for you. 

Tho patornul graud-fnthor and grand-mother havo como. 

Thoy have brought a nooklaoo aud a bnnglo for you. 

*4 ’4 *4 'tWIMWl 

ifHlMl ’ 

6MMI W UH14’ . 
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May sleep overtake Piiraaram 
All are busy in their work. 

Oh ohild! accopt this rooking of tbo oradlo. 
Comparo this with tbo English crndlo song— 

" Sleep little brothor, you must not awake. 
Till mother comes homo to hor baby again.” 


THE HORSE IN ANCIENT IRAN.* . . 

/fund on^SOth January ms. ' • • • •' 

President —MR. KlfABWTJI RctTAMJl Cama.' • - 
Anoirxt Iiuk, is., tho whole of Central Asia, onoo rnled 
over by clio undent Persians, ia believed by many to bo tho'flrat 
homo of tho horse. Agniu, ns Sir Robert Kerr Porter says: 
" Wo *' ovo mn l' 1 « testimony from tlio old historians, that the 
boat cavalry of tho East w»ro derived from this part (Siahdan 
iu Persia) of tlio great Kmpiro of Poraia; and the native breed 
were so highly prised abovo all other*, that Alexander con¬ 
sidered a Median houo as the most royal gift ho conld bestow; 
and tho kings of Pnrthiu chose tlio same, as tho most costly 
sacrifices they oould lay upon tho niter of thoir gods." (Vol. I., 
p. 271.) According to tho same Author (II., p. 200), "tho 
oxtonsivo und foitilo vnlloya strolohlng through Huron iinhnd to 
Muhndosht wore iuoludod in tho anoiont nomo of the Niiuuon 
plains, and formed the oolobrntod pasturos noted by Arrian, ns 
tho nursery of tho most catoomod broad of Median horses. 
Thoir bonuty, spirit aud swiftnoss wore tho admiration of tho 
Bast.” i 

Again, Iran is also believod to bo tho homo of horso-raoing 
whioh spread from thoro into E a rope. 0 harlot-rA cos played 
an important part in tho Mithraio festivals thnt were cele¬ 
brated in honour of Khonhod und if char, i.n., the Sun and 
Mithras, tho nngol of light. The Olympic guinea of Grao«o 
took thoir chariot-rnoos from these Mithraio fostivnls of Persia. , 
When Romo took its Mithraio worship from Greece, it seems 
also to hnvo taken ita borso-raciug from .tlmt' country. 
According to Plutsrch, chnriot-raoing was firs) held in Rl>me 

• Journal, VoL IV., No. 1. pp. Ml “ • 

' According lo*Horodolal ( Uk. HI. IOC), iko Kisarn hor*M of Medio no^j 
(oatlieted to be the bolt (KawIIiiioq’* Herodotus Vol. II, p. Vide 

Rswlinwn's Herodotus, Koto C on Bk. VII, cb, 10, Vol. IV, p. 41. 
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in tho time o! Pompey and that «u in honour of Mithras. 
With their invasion the Romans are believed to have intro¬ 
duced into England their well-known chariot-race*. Thus, we 
find that, though England is now prominent in horae-racing, 
ancient Iiftn waa the country where it first began. 

Herodotus, tho father of history, says of the ancient 
Persians that "Beginning from tho age of fivoyears to twenty, 
thoy instruct their son* in three thing*; to ride, to use the 
bow, and to speuk truth 1 [Bk. I, chap. 136]. 1 ' Aocording to 
Zonopbon, horsemanship waa established among tho ancient 
Persian* by tho low of reputation (Ashbey’a translation of 
Zonophou p. 171). 

It appears, then, that of nil animals, the horse was a speoial 
favourite of au ancient Persian from his very young ago. 
llo was, as it were, u inombor of the family of an anoient 
Zoroastrian, who not only prayed for himsolf and his family, 
hot also for hi* horso. While praying to Mithra, an anoiout 
Persian, before asking for strength to himsolfi oskod for 
strength to his horse (Yt. X, 11). Ho, whose prnyors woro 
acoeptod by Aehi Vaoghul, had the good fortune of having 
“swift and loud noighing hones 11 (Yt. XVH—12), and of 
being tho prond possessor of 1,000 horses (XVIII—5). Tho 
Fravsshis, or tho holy spirits of tho dear departed onos, in 
return for thoir boing grntofally romombored, by thoir 
surviving relatives, blessed thorn with a gift of swift horses 
and strong chariots (Yt. XIII-52). The Knyfloinn print© 
Tuba prayed to Ardvifora for strongth to his horso (Yt. 
V—51). King Kaikhnsru prayed to the samo Yasata to be 
tbo-fortunnte possessor of tho best of all horses (Yt. V—50). 

Similarly king Vishtoap wub the fortuuato possessor of tho 
Asp-i-Siah which is spoken of by the Dinkard as tho best 
of sll horses in’ the world (West's Dinkard, Bk. IX., oh. 22—2 
S. B. B., Vol. XXXVII., p. 220). It was tho miraculous 
restoratio n to health of this favourite horso of. the king 
. * O my traorla'loa (1*89). p. 61 , 
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that regained for tko prophet, us later traditions say, tko 
royal favour which he hud more than lost through tbo evil 
machinations of bisoaluniniutors. According to the Dinkard , 
tho anoieut Irnuiaus bad special veterinary surgeons for 
tho horse. 1 It was a great sin for a uian to treat that 
animal carelessly ovon whilo trainiug it. They bad special 
rules and regulations set down in ono of thoir Nushka for the 
seleotiou of a horso, for training him, and for a propor dis¬ 
tribution of food to him. The horse, that was so dear to the 
ancient Persians, was believed to bloss his fortunate muster, if 
he treated him well aud to curse him if ho treated him harshly. 
Ilia ourse to his master, who did not feed him well and 
exooted too much work from him, was, " May you nover yoke 
swift horso*. May you nover rido swift horses. * May you 
nover control swift horses " (Yagas, XI—2). All these refer¬ 
ences in the Avosta and in tho ancient Puhluvi books, justify 
tho observations of a traveller liko Kor Porter, who says that 
" from the earliest time, tho breeding of liuo horses hus beuu 
a passiou iu tbo fast, and in no couutry more than Persia" 
(Kor Porter's travels in Georgia, Porsin, &o., Vol. II., p. 43). 
Thu Puhlavi liundolioeh traces the origin or tho evolution of 
the horso from tho ox. It divides all aoiinnls into three 
ulusst’H. I. Animals that graso in tho valley. II. Those that 
live in tho mountains. III. Aquatio animals. Of theso three 
classes, tho horse belongs to the lirst class. This uluss is 
again dividod into two kiuds (aininch). Those with olovcu 
foot aud tboso that are ass-footod. Of tbeso two, tho horse 
belongs to tho socond gonus. It montioDB eight species, of 
horsos.*' All animals of good-oreation have their opponents 
iu the list of tho animals of evil-oroatiou. So, tbo.genus to 
which horso, which is the animal of tho good-creation, Lolougs, 
has, as its opponent, tho snako, which is the creation of the 
evil spirit Ahriman. Thus, tho suako is hostile to the horso 


* DlrkarJ.-Bk, VIII, ch»p. J6. B. B. I., Vol. XXXVII, pp. 8f,*7. 

* 8. B. E.. V. ch. XIV. 1-8. 
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and tho horse to tbs snake. 1 This reminds as of the story 
in Herodotus, which represents the Persian horses of tho timo 
of Crasus os feeding on snakes. In the reign of the Lydian 
king Crmaos, says Herodotus, 3 “All the suburbs of Sardis were 
found to swarm with saakas, on the appearaooe of whioh, the 
horses left feeding in the pasture grounds and flocked to the 
suburbs to Mt them. The kiug who witnessed the unusual 
tight regarded it very rightly aa a prodigy. He, therefore, 
instantly sent messengers to the soothsayers of Telmeesus to 
consult them upon the matter. Hit messengers reached the 
city, and obtained frem tho Telmasaians an explanation of 
what tho prodigy portended, but fate did not allow them to 
inform theiVIord; for ere they entered Sanlis, on their return, 
Crcntu* was a prisoner. Whal the Telmaniens had doclarod 
was, .that, Crmsus most look for the entry of an enemy of 
foreign invaders into his country, and that, when they caine 
they would subdue the native inhabitants, since tho snake, 
said they, is a child of earth and tho horse a warrior and a 
foreigner.” 

Tho Shlyast la Shiyaat prohibits tho killing of war-horses 
for animal food (chap. X.OS. B. E., Vo!. V., p. 819), bnt 
Horodotus makes no exception, when he says of tho birthday 
festivals of tho Persians of his time, that " tho richer Portions 
canto an *ox, a horse, a camel, and an asa to bo baked whole, 
and so served up to them.’** 

Strength, speed, docility and nobleness of character were 
tho chief characteristics that endeared a horse to an ancient 
. Iranian. Wo will spoak of some of these characteristics. 

An'ancieut Persian looked as much for strength as for spood 
in his horse' tho best mode of trying the strength was to 
press down the tyick of the animal with tho hand. If the 
itnionl gave way under the pressure and bent down to tho 

■ Buadc tab XIX *8 8 . P. K.. Vot V, p. 7t. 

JUwllmolf. HwoAhos, Vol. L. p. JIT., B». L. ei. 7 S. 

* RswIlBM, 1 , ntrodetu. YoL S7S, Bk. L. eb. 1*1. 
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ground, the ridor rejeotcd it an unfit to carry bis woight. 
Firdonsi refers to this mode, when ho saya that •' Every horio 
thut Rustam drew towards himself, and over the back of 
whioh ho pressed his hand, bent down under his strength and 
touched the earth with his belly." 1 Sohrab alio uied .a 
similar mode to try tho stregnth of his borao. •* Ho placed his 
trying hand on tho hack of tho horse, when his (tho horse’s) .* 
belly bent down to tho ground." J livon in modorn Persia, ■ 
horso-raoing is patronised by tbo Shah, moro with tho 
object of trying tho strength of tho horio than his speed. Sir 
Johu Maloolin say a: "Tho objoct (of horso-raoing) ja not so 
much to try tho speed ns tho strength of tbo horios, and to 
disoovor those whioh onn be doponded on for long Und rapid 
mnroho*." 1 Sir Robort Kor Porter* says tho some thing 
** I found, that swiftness ovor a certain portion of ground in 
a given Mino, was not, m with u*, tho object of a Persian rnco. 
Tho aim hero, is to poxsos* a brood of hors#., so bulliod ns to bo 
ablo to go n regular rapid pnoo, unilor privation, and oarrying 
any sort of woight, for a grout many hours together ; a sort 
of horso which is essential in this oouutry, for the despatch 
of business, tho swift march of nrmios, and ofton, In case* of 
military rovorno, to savo tho livos of its great meu.” 

Tho speed was tho next characteristic of tho burso that 
struok an nucioul lrauian. Ho, thorofore, in oommou with hil 
other naciont Aryan brothers, named this swiftest of animals, 

" Aspa ” (-u^Jbi- MM=L. Eqtius), from the old Aryan foot, 

1 J v*-' * 

cAo*. vi—a yjj 1 -®*' ur^** H * 

C* 1 ' J 1 ) 

vt*) ifisi (Vuliar’s, Liber Return L,p, 287 ) 

3 •» 3J< 

vsil If ***>;< KriVuller’s, Liber Regum I.. p. 444. 

* lilrlory of roi»U, VoI. II., p. 40». d. . 

• Kor I'orWrli Travels is fieorgbi, Ponlo^c. Vol.I.p. 335. 
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05 . (»«=Hn= to go rapidly). Tho word means 'onowho 
goes ropidly.’ 

It seems, thnt tho speed of tho hone was the cause which 
conuootcd horse-racing with tho festivals in honour of Mithras, 
the god of Light, The primitive anoiout Iruuian, being much 
exposod to iuflueucoeof Nature, aud coming into greater contact 
with Naturo, began to clotho tho grandest of Nature's objocta 
with the ideas most common to him ou tho surface of tho earth. 
Just as ho >aw his swift horso oovor long distuucoe in n short 
time, ho huw tho suu go over tho iiumonso orb of howvon in a 
short timo. 80 ho guvo to tho aua, in his Avostn, the epithet of 

aurvab-aspu tho swift-horaod. Uuviug 

comparod tho swift going sun to his swift horse, ho roproaontod 
him going about in chariots. Mohor Ynsht, which trcuU of 
Mithras or Mohor, tho Yaxatn presiding ovor Light, is full of 
allusions whioh show tho relation of horsoa and oharioU withi 
Mithras. Milhra givos swiftuesa to tho horsos (Yt. X, 8 ). 
Ho is worshipped by wurriors riding on horsos. They ask lirat 
swiftness for thuir nurse* and thou strength to thoir bodies 
(Yt. X—II). Mithra yokes his horses to hisohariot»(Yl. X,62). 

llo driro* u liigh-wheolud chariot () 
whioh ia drawn by bmutifiil while hor.MW (Yt. X, 6 »*,C 8 ). Tho 
chariot is huudsomo, well decorated ami golduu. The horsos 
are four in nuinbor.' Thoy aro white and all of exactly tho 
anmo colour. Thoir foro foet oro shod with gold and their 
bind ones with silver. They aro yoked to tho polu with 
' motalHo hooks (Yt. X, 125). Thore arc other chariots on his 
right and on bis loft. His chariot is all armed with 1,000 
« Th.i too tnr«ci of Milhra. (bo god ot Light, radius of the foar'hunte* 
of tho aun atp'iug tho aociuat Crocks, via., Kt, tbract, Aolwm, Umpro. lud 
rhit ymm. Thci* four borte* r*pr*»ent©l ibo light of the *un wlun in tbs 
diftsirnt j«ri» of hcarto, vi*;, ibo light bcfot« tho nppomance of U 10 *011 
orcr the hoiijpn, tbs light after tbo •un-rite, Ibc light at midday, and tho 
light at aoiiMl. 
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bow* and arrows, spears, swords, maces nod other implements 
of war. His chariot also moves on one wheel nude of gold 
and drawn by four horses. Thoao who worshipped Mithra 
were blessed with beautiful chariots, 

All thoao allusions tend to show, that the velocity of Jho 
apparont motion of tho sun was compared to the speed of tho 
hone, and that ho was roprosonted as moving In chariots 
drawn by horses. This comparison boing so close, it is quite 
natural that on Mithrnio festivals, held in honour of tho snn 
and his light, hor.to-rooing took a proininout part among tho 
ancient Iranians. 

Now, this question of horse and ohariot-rnoiug loads us to 
tho quostion, referred to by Canon Taylor in his work, ‘'Tho 
Origin of the Aryans” (p. 101 ), whether tho horse was first 
used for drawing chariots or fur riding. Ho thinks that it was 
first u»ed for driving. Mr, William Itidgowny, in an artiolo 
ou tho suhjoot in tho "Academy" of 3rd Jnnnnry 1801, 
comos to tho snmo conclusion from various considerations. 
Ho attributes tho reasou to tho foot, that "at first tho horso was 
vory small and inoapabloof oarrylng man, mid that it was after 
generations of domestication under careful feeding and breeding 
that tho homo bocamoof snfllciont sine to oar ry man on his luck 
with case.” According to Prof. Mnx Mllllor, it appears from 
the Vodas, tlmt iu ancient India, the horso was put to the uso, 
both of chariot-drawing and riding. Zenopbon roprosonts 
tho nnoiont Porsiuns’of the time of Cyrus tho younger, as using 
tho horse both for riding nud for driving iu the ohnriots 
( Anabasis, Bk. I. oh. 8-7, 10 ). Prom what is stated of the , 
horso in tho A vesta, wo find that, though both riding’and 
driving in tho chariot are spoken of in the A vesta,’tho latter 
seems to precede tho former. 

Tho order, in which the difTorent uses, tho horso was put to, • 
aro spoken oHn tho AvesU, suggests that tho horse was first 
used for drawing chariot* and then for riding. The warrior used 
him in n chariot wbijo fighting, before ho begnn to ride him. 
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The very Avcstio word for n warrior is n linguistic proof in 

support of this. Ho is called n Ratlia-oshtdr 

ix., one standing in a rallut (-“iJ) ix., a churiot. Au 


enemy is represented as attacking his foo in a ciiariot 
(Yt. VIII. fiO i XIV, 48). 

Again, il ■ fuot referred to above, via., that soma of Nature's 
gr > il.jn-ls, which,on account of their speed, aro compared, 
by i'io • . iv Iraniana, with horses, arc represented as moving 
in nlru o' i ml not on horsebnok, is anothor proof that tho horse 
won flru used for driving and chon for riding. Residos 
Mithra, we tlud Ardvi$ura, the Yainto, presiding ovor rivers* 
roprosented us driving her chariot herself. 

Homo of the rivers of Portia dorivo tlioir nninoa from "nspa," 
ix., tho horso, on scoouni of tlioir speed which was considorod 
to bo as great as that of tho horso; for oxamplo, tho river 

llvaspa (-“d»*»)>0») U, tho "good-bor*od ” (Yt XIX, 67). 
Hvaspa is tho Choaipoe of tho Grooks. Ia its tirook form, 
wo find cho word '•asps" (horse) still preserved. Tho anoiout 
Persian not only named the swiftest of his river from tlio 
name of tho swiftost of liis uninials, but also boguu to mousuro 
tlio lengths of his rivers from tho uumbor of days which a 
•wiftfuing horso took to go over its whole longth. for 
example, we fmd from tlio Avdvi^urn Xinyisli, that tho 
lougth of ono of tho largest tributaries of tho Ardvignm river 
is spoken of as that which it would Utko forty days lor u rider 
on a swift horse to go over. 


In tho sumo way, Pirdousi, tho groat Persian jioei, speaks of 
the circumference of Ascr-GushuRp, tlio eclobratod firo-temple 
of anoiont Iran, ns being "half tlio lidoof an Arab horso" 
(Vu)ier*s Libof Regain Shuhnnraoh, Vol. II., p. 701, 1. 140). 
Wood,in his Journey to tho Source of tho Oxus/p. 228), sayB 
(ho samo tiling of the Uzkbeks, tlio modern occupants of u 
•part of ancient Iron. They speak of tho distance of a place 
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na "ok-doweedeh,” •>. ooo gallop. If you ask thorn, what 
timo a certain operation would take, their reply in, the time 
occupied in galloping to many miles. 

Wo loam from Zonophou'a Retreat tint "the uuciont Per¬ 
sians used tho swiftest o( horso* for post services.” Honco, 
the saying, "the Porsian post riders Hy faster than the ornnoi.” 
At ordinary spood, it took 100 days from Sum to 8jir<lis, but 
tho king's past took six or Mveu flays." 

Next to spood, tho physical property of tho horse most spoken 
of in tho Avosta, is that of good sight. The liorso was believed 
to possess tho power to mo, on tho darkest and tho most cloudy 
of nights, a hair lying on tho ground and to distinguish 
whether the hair wns of the tail or of tho mono pf a horse 
(Yt. XIV, III). Ho distinguished such u hair oven on n suowy 
and rainy night (Yt. XVI, 10). According la tho Ilundohosh 
(oh. XIX. 32), it was the Arab hone that |K>ssc*sod this extra¬ 
ordinary oyosight. Firdonsi says of tho Rakhsh of Rustam, that 
on n cloudy night, he saw from tho distanoo of two farsanga an 
ant on a bluok saddlo oloth. 

The Vishtflsp Ynsht (Yt. XXIV, 20) says of a horso of 
anoionl Iran, thnt if a ridor missed his way, an excellent horso 
soon fonnd out tho inlstnko, and, turning back from tho wrong 
wny, wont along tho right way. 1 


i Hits oUsrnowrlsiio of n good horso, * good powerful tight. It lUnsUat- 
od by tho following (Sriugo In Mr Hour/ Layard'* ftsrly Advootarm In Porela, 
Hadane and Babylonia (p. MIX whioh show*, that It Is observed. oven now, 
among horse* of good breed. “ Wo hod to lot oar way through narrow and 
tortuous lours to the •muslf' of Mortal* Roll Khan .... Bat how ware we , 
to discover It, with no one to gnldo ut in the darkoew t Whllrt »» werb hesi¬ 
tating ooo of the Arobi remembered that the mam bo w*« iit(jng had been 
•ith him two yoar* before, when be had paw*! to vers I days lo Mustafa Hull 
Khan’* houtr. He wo* o.mvlnocd thnt aho would find it_ngain, and giving the 
animal her halter, wont beforo at. 8he picked her way carefully, Stopping' 
every now and Jheo, at If to consider the turning sho would take, when, at' 
length, niter traversing moro than half tho town, she stoppod before an arch¬ 
way olose!*by a maisito door. Her rider at onoo rerognlse«yt as that 0 f 
Mustafa KuM Khan’s boose.” • 
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Tlio next characteristic of tlio Iranian horso, spoken ol in old 
Persian books, is liis docility, bis uobloness of diameter, or his 
sympathy for bis muster. 1’uotio imagination gives that 
sympathy uvon u language or n ixiwor of oxpreision. Tho 
following story of an Irauian horso, n» given by Firdousi, ia n 
touching instaaoe of this noblo ohamoloristio of n Persian 
horso : — 

Siuvash, an Iranian princo, had a vory favourite hone, named 
ReheiAd (jljtf )• When ho know, that owing to tho ovil 
mnohiuationi of KnreftwM, tho Turanian baok-bitor, bis end 
was nonr, and that ho was on tlio point of boing put to death 
by his father-in-law AfrAsiAb, tho king of Turno, ho wont to 
his fnvuurito horso BoheiAd, and taking oil blaaaddloand 
bridlo, act him free, and askod him to allow no quo to ride 
him, oxcopt his son Kaikhnsru, whoso hirth ho oxpectod. 1 

Tho horso wnndered in tho adjoining jongloa for several 
yenrs until tho timo when Kaikhusrn camo 10 age. When 
tlio Iranian nohht wont to Firangis, Dio wifo of Sinvnsh, to 
take hor son Knikhuaru for tho throne of Iran, she, knowing 
tlio Inst wiabos of hor husband, dirootod Knikbusru to tho 
jungio, whore tho horse BohoaAd was roaming. Knikliusrn 
took with him tho old bridlo aud saddle of Behotid whioh 
SiAvnah lied romovod from his book a short time beforo ho sot 
him free. On sooing tho troop of horses, in which, lio wns 
told, BohoiAd nlwsys moved, ho loudly called out hia naino. 
On houring it tlio horse at unco stopped. Kaikhugru allowed 
him hi.s old saddle and bridlo whioh ho soon recognised aud 
allowed to bo put on his book. This incident brought to tho 
' mind-of tho horso tho memory of his former dear inastor, and 
ho shod tears for bis death which made Knikbusru also weep, 
(n tho A biin Vasht (Yt. V, 50), Kaikhasru among other 
■ Compare tho wo rdf placet by rinloutl. Uie Homer of «Ko Kiue, In tbo 
'month of hi* hero S!S>».h (Vullor's Ubar R«nm, 8h»hn»raoji, II, 653) with 
thcae plied by Homer in the month ol hU hero Hector (Iliad VIII., 11. 
K30-23C). BiaTMh's coarcmtion with bis horso reminds ol ol Hector’s 
tonrcrsitloa with hii loner. 
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things prays lor aa excellent horso. This nilusion in the Ah\n 
7nsht is oxplsinod by the above story from the ShAbnAmeh. 1 

- Now Xanibus, JKtboa, Lamputl • urge (hi ebau. 

And thou, PodmK'ji! prove thy geoerou* race ; 

fleet, be fearlem, tli(» important .lay, 

And nil your matter’* woU-«pent care repay. 

Por UiU, Mgh-fod, In plentoou. .tall* yo Kami, 

Served with pure wheat, and by n prince*.' hand ; 

For tkU iny ipoum, of great A**lon'» lino, 

■to oft ha* .teep’d the .trcn S ( booing grain in wlno. 

Now iwllt pnr»ue, now thunder unooatrCH'il ; 

(lire me to b*Im rich Nolo.', .fal.hi of goW.” 

" Meantime, n' dleianco from the aorno of Wool, 

Tbo ponilvo .Icedlf of front Aohillo* .tool: 

Tboir go.ltilo uuutef nlain bet'oro their oyw, 

Vhoy wept, and sltarod In haouu mlmrlo*. 

In vain Aatonvodou now ihako* tie ruin, * 

Now plloa tho la.h, and aooihae and threat* In ralni 
Nor to tbo fight nur llolloepont they go. 

Koattvo they *lood, and obulnaU In woe: 

Bill) M a lombitonu, nover to bo moved, 

On *ome goo! man or womau unrqiroved 
Uy» IK oMTMl weight; or fix'd, m ntand* 

A marble ooureer by the nculptor’* h.imta, 

I'lneul on the boro'* gravo. Along their fnoo 
The big rouud drop* oourmd down wltli illuut p*oo, 

Con globing on tho limit. .... 

Nor Jove dlidnla'd to emit n pitying look, 

While time relenting to the *too<li. hi *|K»ke: 

'Unhappy oounern of Immortal *Unlu. 

Ktempt from ago, ami dcathlvm, now Id Vain ', 

, . , Hut cento to raonrn i 

For not by yon nlmll Prinm'e eon bo boro.'. , 


Ourealf will »wiftiK*e to yonr uor.o* Impart— 

Onrvelf with fining aplrlt. .well yonr heart." • 

I'opot lll.wl. Ilk. XVII., II. 4SI-jy. 

> Compare Pinion*!’* ncooanl of tbo grlof of the boreo BehoiAd (Vullcr’- 
Uber ltogem, Vol. II., p. «*) with UomerV accent of tbo grief of tlio 
hone* of Aohillo*. 

• Ihcso honor'and Baltu* aro mentioned again in Blc. XVI., U. 18S-S4. 
t Xa.thu.aixl Bailiu (IMc. XVII., I. 182). 
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So do.tr and favourite was his horse to an Iranian, that ho 
always considered him to ho his groat companion. 7,\\ said of 
his horse: "As long ns I will live, my horse will bo my com¬ 
panion and tho vault of revolving heaven shntl be iny shelter.” 

To lose one's favourite horso iu n battle, and to lot him pass 
into the hands of an onemy, was, aocording to Firdouvi, the 
grontest ignominy for a Persian hero. 

Aocording to Zuuophoo, a horse with a golden bridle was 
considered by tho auaiout Persians to bo u very valuable gift 
for a distingaishod porsou. 

For all these valuable characteristics, tbo jborM was such 
a groat fsvourita with the ancient Iranians, that they derived 
their names alto from horses. For era nplo, the nooestora of 
Zoroaster liad tho following nniDos, all derived from Aspn, i.a., 
horse: Pournslwupa, Paitiraaps, AnrvaUwpa, Haechataspa. 

Again wo find the following Persian names (in Greek history) 
dorivod frara Aopa ( horse). Ama|*« ( Avestu Airyn-osp*, 
i. o., having good horaoa). Aapamitrs* (a lover of borsos). 
Aspathines (rich in Iwrsos; Av. Aspachtmu). Crannspcs 
(|«iMessing activo horaes. Av. A.VA, to do). Damaspia (possos- 
sing tamo horses. Av. dnm, to become obodioul). Hyatus|.cs 
(possessor of horses, Av. ViabUisp aid, to acquire). Maspii 
(thojo having big hursua). Otaspos (having a horso aa swift 
ns tho wind). Pliarnaspos (having cxoollont horses. Av. 
fra, forward). Prcxaspea (abounding in horsoa, Av. Ponrn- 
shaapa). Sntaspea (having hnndro«l horso*). 7/iiruspea 
(having golden-oolonred horaes). (FiV. Hawliuso-i'e Herodotus, 
Appendix to Bk. VI., noto A, Vol. III., p. 550 ot soq.). 

Aocording to Kirdonsi, the first thing that an nncicmt 
Poraion looked to, before going to war, was tho selection of nil 
excellent horso. If ho belonged to rv high and noble family, ho 
had a troop of horaes to make his selection from. In tbo forest? 
adjoining large cifios troops worn bred and allowed to wandor 
in a free savage sUitc. When a would-bu warrioi* wanted to 
select one for his use, the whole troop was drivou boforo him. 
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and the man in charge of tho breeding department drew tbo 
attention to the best of the lot, describing his descent, &c. Uo 
mado hist choice, and took tho otio ho liked by throwing over 
u uoou upon him. The hero then tried the strength of tho 
horso by pressing down his hook with his hand with all his 
might. The horse that gave way under tho pressure was 
rojoctod as unlit for that particular bn<o. Horses wore 
supposed to havo auspicious uud inauspioious murks. Pirdousi 
Bays of the horses brought before Kustam i— 

y. r 

aioJtjA ^ 

thoy drove nil of thorn before Rustam uud dororiliod the 
royal marks over them. Of all the horses with peculiar auspi¬ 
cious marks, Rustam chose one, named Rakhith. I'lirdousi has 
immortalized this liorso in hia groat opions ho liu immortalized 
hi" muster Rustam. No other horse could bear the weight of 
Rustam, and tho Rakhrih allowed none hut Kuntnm to rido over 
him. So, in order to rondor llm sorvioos of this groat hem 
useless for tho onus* of his country, his oumnie* very often 
tried to got his favourite horse stolon from him. Many a 
hurd-fonght buttle was fought to got the possouion of this 
valuable and auspioioua bonus It will not bo out of placo boro 
to givo tho poot’s grophio description of this horse : "Ilii oyos 

woro dark and his tail raisod.. 

His hoof wasstrong liko steel. Ilia body from lioud to tail was 
ijwltod, an it. were with the sjiota of rod roso oil saffron. On n 
dark night ho could sou from tho distance of two farsuugs nu 
tint on n blaok saddle. Iu strength ho wna an olophaUt, in 
stature n camel, and in vigour a lion of Mount IliaCsxin.*" 
Again, it npponra from Pirdousi, tlrnt to oxiunioo a horso 
and test bis strength and power by moans of his (both, is n 
very old praotioo. Sustain trios his horse in this way. The 
Rakhsh was to Rustam, what Ciosnr’a celebrated horso was to • 
his master. As Cfosar was tho tirst to subduo his horso, so 
1 * Vullarl Liter Regam, VeJ. I., P . 287^ o 
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was Rustam fiesi to subdue the Raklish. As Ciosar’a horso 
allowed nobody to ride over bim, so did Rustam’s Itakhsh 
allow none. They say also of Alexander, that he was tho 
first to break hia favourite horso Bucephalus, in whoso honour 
he built tho town of Bucephalin, at hia death, on tho river 
Jhelom, at the spot where the horse died. 

The horso being so groat a favourite, ho was, at oue time, 
appointed an arbiter, a» it were, of tho fortunes of tho rival 
claim ants to the throne of Portia. According to Herodotus 
(Book III, 84*80), Darius and his six colleagues, whoo thoy 
killed tho Magi, who, protending to be the Poraian 8rnordis 
had Ascended tho tlirouo of Persia, settled among thomaolvoa 
aa to who should be tho king of Persia. Tboy resolved that 
" they would rido out together next morning into tho nkirta 
of tho city, and ho wlxuo stood first noighod uftor tho aun 
was up should havo tho kingdom." 1 By soma contrivance, 
Shares, tho groom of Du rim, made his master's horso uoigh 
first after tho riso of tho aun, and so gained tho throno nf 
Poraia for bim. Tho story shows, that tho horso of Dariua, 
having a very dolicato aonao of amolling, smelled the presence 
of his maro nud neighed first. They say, that to perpetuate 
tho numo of this fnvourito horso, Darius had raised a monu¬ 
ment with a Buituhlo inscription ulludiug to this ovont. 

Tho great ceteom in which tho nuoient Persians hold Ihoir 
horsos is inherited by tho modern Persians to such a groat 
oxtont that, according to Malcolm, v " tho king’s stablo ie 
doomed one of tho mont snerod of sanotuariot : this usage 
contiu'uos iu forco, during the pretout reign, a uobloraun of tho 
first rank, who hail aspirod to tho throno, took rofugo in tho 
royaf stable, nnd remained thero till ho obtained his pardon. 
The military tribes have always regarded this sanotuory with 
tho uio>t superstitions rovorenoo. * A horso,’ they say,' will 
• nevor bear him to victory by whom it is violated.’ ’’ " Iu one 

1 U-.wlitW. Hero dolus, Vol. II, i». 478, Bk. III., oh. W.^ 

. * HUkxj t! PtnU, Vol. II., (. 403. 
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Porsinn manuscript," Continues Malcolm, "nil the misfortune* 
of N&dir MeersA, tho graudaon of NAdir Shah, aro attributed 
to his having violated tho stnble by patting to death a person 
who hud tnlcon rofugo thoro. Tho samo writer remarks: "tho 
monnroh or chief in whose stnble a criminal takes refugo must 
feed him as long an ho stays thoro; ho must bo slain tho 
moment boforo ho reaches it, or when ho loaves it; but when 
there, a slave who lias murdered his master caunotbo touched. 
Tho place of safety it at the horso’s bond, and if Uut i* tiod 
up in the open air, tho porsou who tnkos rofugo is to touoh 
tho hoad-stall." 1 

M. Dubeox 8 affirms this, whon ho says, "l,es douries roynlc* 
■out dopuis longtomps uu osilo saord. Cot usage subslsto 
tojours." 

According to Herodotus (I. 132) horso flosh formod a dish 
iu birth-day fenste. Pirdousi also rofora to tho uso of horsefl' 
flosh us food among tho unoiont Persians, Asfandynr iu his 
fount to ArjAsp hnd ordorod horsos-flosh ns a dish ( Mohl. 
French translation, small ed., IV. p. <182.). 


' MM p. *W. nets «. Vli* Curwn’» Psislo, Vot. I., p. 188, n, 1. 
« In Porw, p. 481. 


ON THE CHARIOT OK THE GODDESS (fflffrit «.) 
A SUPPOSED REMEDY FOR DRIVING 
OUT AN EPIDEMIC.- 

Read on SOtA Juno IIW. PreiUlont—Rcv. Da. D. MACKiCirAN. 

In nlmoat all nation*, weapons of war wero considorod 
osnontinlin roligious gathering*. Tho gola an<! goddosso* of 
the aneionta had thoir initrumonta of war just ns thslr warrior* 
and lion** had. A» warrior* wanted won poo* to "trike the 
physical foes of thoir ooantry, no god*, goddotio* and angle* 
wantod thorn to atriko tho spiritual enomioi of tlio pcoplo ihoy 
patented. So, wo find, thnt tho roligioua procosaiuna of many 
nation* carried woapou* with thorn, Kvon the Froemnaons 
oarriod sword* in thoir procossion* a* symbol* of authority. 
A l*nr*eo youth (NiWar), initiatod into tho ordor of priest¬ 
hood. lead* tho procession lo tho firo-tomplo, oarrying a yurt, 
a kind of club in hi* hand a* a warrior. Il« indicato* 
thereby, tlmt, just n* tho angol M ithr.% him hi* own oluh to strike 
on tho head* of tho Da& chi, i, ovil persona and influence* 
( viurora Imniviklilom kumorodM puiti duflvanlm), ho hnd hi* 
own oluh to striko it over hi* spiritual foe*. Ho carrios it a* n 
symlxil, to declare, that thouceforward, ho will uso his monUtl 
power* aud spiritual faculties in tho suppression of all evils. 
Thn*, iu almost nil nations, instruments of war ware considered 
to bo noecssary requisites for roligioo* procession*. 

Now, in anoiont timos, chariotH wero considered to bo a part 
and psree) of military requisites. So, thoy played a very 
prominent part, both in religious gathering.* and in warfare. 
Warriors are called Rntlmdshtrtrs, [/. «•., tbo*o who stood up 
' in the llnlJtn (Lat. Rota ), i. e., tho chariot ] because they 
fought in chariots. As warrior* fought against physical 
' “ • Joan*), Vol. IV., No. 8, pp. HMt, 
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enemies, so gods and goddossos fought against spiritual 
onouiioB. Thus, gods and goddossoa had their chariots just in 
tho aamo way as warriors hud. In the A vesta, Ardvijura 
Audhita, an Yazatu presiding over waters, is represented us 
moving in n chariot. Mithra, the ungol presiding over light, 
had hia chariot just ns Phcebus, tho sun-god, had his own 
among tho Greeks. 

In India also, tho Rtiiha or tho chariot has been playing a 
very prominent pur* in religious or semi-religious gatherings 
and proootsiotis. Among the lower oIamss, it haa lost much 
of tho original symbolic signification. In oaso of epidemic* 
like plnguo, choloiu and small-pox, it is tho village infiti, 
tho villugo goddess, that bus a good deal to do with it. So, one 
of tho supposod ways to drive out an opldemio from a villugo 
overtaken with it, it (>{|fil*U W bfiUftl) miUAno rath knbftdvo, 
t.o., to take out of the villngo the chariot of tho villugo goddess. 
Tho goddess is supposed to be appeased thereby nod the 
tpidomlo transferred to uu adjoining village. 

Tho objoot of this papor is to present a few notes of threo 
cusch that foil under my observation, (a) oue at Tithul near 
BuliAr, (6) another at JalAlpore near Nowsfiri, and (c) another 
on tho Ghaut Road loadiug to SutArA from Mah/lbleshwar. 

(m) Tho plnguo epidemic, that wua ragiug for souio tiino this 
year, in tho town of Buls&r, hud mado It* appearance, in 
solitary cases, in tho adjoining villugo of Tithul. This alarmed 
tho poor villagers, mid they resolved to drivo nwaj' tho 
opidomio from thoir villagoin their mdld'i ralhn. .During tho 
evening of tho 17th of May they made all preparations for jho 
chariot procession. 

Their raila or chariot* consisted of small pieces of wooden 
planks standing ofl wheels. They wore about is- foot in length 
and breadth. Tho chariot procession started in tho morning 
of tho oighteerilh of May from thoir small village temple. All 
tho villagers accompanied it. Tho rtUhs wero decorated with » 
small bannerettes. Tv*o villagers carried the two chariots in 
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their hand*. A cook and a goat woro carriod by others. 
Others carried a coooanut, betclnuta, cookod food, oto. The 
procession was led by a Bhsgat or a priost. 

It is not every village that bos a Bhagui of its own. The 
one at Titlial, nnuiod Hovlo Jirio (\qtll ©<|*tl), was specially 
sent fnr from l'&ndouroghad, a rained bill fort, about four 
milos distant. Those Blinguu nro village priests as well as 
doctors, thoy ubstoin from wont and iuloxioaling drinks 
of all kinds. They have certain religious observances to be 
observod. Thu Bbngal at Tithul wss paid Rs. 5 fur tbo day's 
work. 

Tho procession ojmiug ut the outskirts of tbo villngo, on 
the road leading to 8bogvi, stopped thoro for some limo, and tbo 
llhagat rooiUd sevorol incantations. Tho following nro soino 
of tho lines of the incuntotions, the whole of which, thoy rofuso 
to recite except on proper occasions, and which it is dillloult 
for us to follow whon thoy ore recited in a sing-song way 
<tl<| 

*t i*fl»tt>li **ttMt4 fclM 

'll °l»tl\t «1 MtS$ 

*t **t*«fl Mtmd hm **<>«* %*i«t**t. 

** MM* rn =mi*1 * «llfl tt 

mMi *tu^t vAmi* <«*i 'iwn 94. 

** «(MMl*ti cl %l>1 MM* ifc'tU.Vutl'i 

^1 ‘/llMlMI Vtctl'j itM Ml*M«(ft >fl*trt 
ci .MMtfft mm mm mi<I mv*1 

*1 'flMlfl ^ MftwO ^ MIMI*A 

Tbcso nro corao of tho words of tho incantations, tnkon down 
from Uio <ips of tlto Hlrngat to learn what ideas aro givon vont 
to in tho incantations. I give bore n rough translation of the 
. inenntatious, ns for ns l can understand them. " Counteract tho 
influonco of this gust of wind, so that our affairs in this world 

1- 
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(?) ."n>tt*i‘, *nft-, 
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may continno. Lot. us counteract the influouoo of this injurious 
wind. This work wbioh is the work of Agni mdUl (». a., tho 
goddess presiding over fire) can bo ontlod our work. We hove 
to counteract the influouoo of this work about this world. y 
force and violoneo (».«., by nil possible means), wo shall 
counteract tho iufluonco of this (injurious wind or epidomfc). 
All that happens in this world is ours and is brought ubout by 
gods. Tho work o’f tho gods in that world is performed on 
tho edge of clouds, f. a., in hoavens. Wo shall counteract tho 
iufluonco of the work originated on tho edgo of tho clouds. 
This disouso is said to oomo from the groat God, from tku 
goddoss." 

Tho abovo inountations of thoso siinplo folk* show their boliof 
in tho following facte— 

(1) That all opidomio* aro oarriod from ono place to 

nuothor by winds aud that tlioy aro tho result of 
injurious winds. 

(2) That thoir gods und goddosso# have semothing to 

do with thorn. 

(8) Thoso gods and goddossos work in tho clouds. 

These inoantations were rooitod by tho Bhagnt on tho out- 
skirt of tho villngo in o ohanling way,and in touching plaintive 
tonos. Ho noddod his lieud hoavily during tho uttoranco like 
cue who boliovad himsolf to bo possessod by tho spirit. 

The incantation' being finished, tho wholo proooosiou 
innrebod from Tithnl to tho adjoining villngo of Shogvi, whoso 
inhabitants had recoivod, a day or two previous, a friendly 
intimation of tho urrivnl of tho chariot of tho mdfd. So, tboy 
hid prepared thomselvos to recoivo tho chariot of tbo goddess 
( £l*U6l*t) >n thoir own hands directly from tho hiyids of tho 
uow-coincrs. Tho villagers of Tithal roturnod to their villngo 
with tbo boliof that they hiwl driven away tlnr opidomio from 
their village and passed it on to somo other place. 

Tho villagers of Shogvi in thoir turn were to pass on tho 
ruth or eburiot of tho goddess, with a similar pr>eosi*ion and 
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similar obsorvnnocs to unolbor village waned Penderii Pnireo. 
Thi* village wo* to pass it on to anothor village and 10 on, 
Tho goddess of the chariot thus inarches from village to 
village. At last, when the next village is very far off, and the 
distance too great for tho villugcrs to go in a procession, thoy 
plnco tho rath In a pluco surrounded by hills, so that the 
epidemic being shut up /rom all sides may die ( r«t't) 

as tho villagers say. If tho villagers of n particular villago 
sro not on their watah, and allow the new-comers to plnco their 
chariots near their villngo, then thoy beliovo, that there is a 
likelihood of tho opidomio stioking to their pluco. 

From a son-const villago like Tithal, tho ratha is carried 
from plaoo to place to interior villages till thoy got to n villago 
from which tho next villago is very far off, and in that onto tho 
disease is boliovod to die out in solitudo. Hut in tho case of 
a villago sovoral miles distant from tho sea, tho ratha is 
carried seaward. It is taken from villago to village seaward, 
and the ln»t soo-ooatt villago transfers tho rath, and with that 
tho diseaso, to tho sea, whom it is snpposod to dio. An 
instance of this kind onino under my observation, ono morn¬ 
ing during tho Ohriitmas holidays of 1804, at JalAlporo near 
Naoeiri. Tho ratha was brought thoro from an adjoining 
villngo tho oveniog previous nud ploood on tho outskirts of tho 
town. Tho people of JaMlpOre had U) romovo it to tho adjoin¬ 
ing villago of Boduli, which had to transfer it to Mat Win 
which in its turn had to convoy it to Knrdrl (Mntwftr), which 
was qaito close to the sen. Tho KniAri people wero to convoy 
tho rath to the sea and thoro drown it. 

Iq tho matter of convoying tho rath from villago to village, 
there is generally a friendly arrangement, the people of the 
village that starts the rath giving a friendly notico of tho 
coming of tho rath to tho noxt Tillage in order to enable tho 
peoplo to bo ready to pass it on to the next village. Bat in 
some places, the people of a villago quietly nud stealthily carry 
jhe rath Ct tho outskirts of the noxt villago and leave it there. 
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If the pooplo of that next village come to know about that, 
they oome to oppose their approaoh with nil force, being afraid 
that tho rath might bring ditoaso to their doors. A case 
of that kind came under my observation at MAhAblcehwar 
in Octobor 180*. On tho Ghaut Rond loading to Satara, I 
saw four "mail toy-chariots, lying on tho »ido of tho road, 
with small wooden idols standing on onch of thorn. Tho 
idols wcro decorutod with oolourod clothes. I was told that 
tho vi lingo of Kholgar had several oases of cholera in tho 
proobding hot wcatlior and to drivo away that disease the 
pooplo had started tho rath of tboir goddess, noinod " Murri." 
They knew fully well, that tho pooplo of that village would 
oppose tho conveyance of tho rath to llioir village) so, they 
stealthily carried It at night and placed It midwsy at some 
distanco from tho village. Tho goat and tho cock that 
accompany tho ruth uro lot loose, and nobody takes thorn away, 
tho boliof boing, that, ho who takas thorn away is attaoked 
wieh tho diseaso. 

On tho clay whon tho rath was oonveyod from Tithal, the 
womon of tho villago met at a small tomple, situated near 
tho villago well, and lighting a lamp sang their favourite song, 
imploring their villago goddos* to bo kind towards the village. 
Thoir prittoipol goddoos was JaUlcvi ()» the 
goddos* prosiding ovor water. This wob porhaps bocauso the 
temple was situated uenr tho well of tho villago tml Ircoanso 
tho villago was close to thesoa. 

Tho "ong sung by tho village womon iu honour ot thoir 
■ Jal-dovi ’ runs ns follows I— 

. m\ bt’MIMi “tft 

»4l>'ti Wd * 

*£» *W*fi M«t<l <1^1 

YU ^Will'll to ^ %M1 
Yh mufti to 

tHi me-ti ni^ii *1^ <51>ti 

% 
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»tl*ld» ii-tl N>IS<1 N\* 

h <\ 3|fl 7 \\ *u&Vd *)ld\ *t». 

Translation. 

I saw four married girls in ray dream. All the four had 
oops for red-pigment' in their hands. All the four wont to 
offer their services to Jnhlmni.* Worship the gods with 
pieces 1 of money. Servo the god* with titular (a kind of 
pigment), worth a pioo. Mako marks on the idols with 
tintlur, worth a pico. Mnko tho honrta coo’ with cold ourd, 
When tho four girl* wslkod, their *tops mado tho marks of 
rod pigmont. When tho four girls spoke thoir lips droppod 
pearls. 

Tho following nro two otlior semi-religious songs sung nt 
tho village temple of Tithul i— 

fll'fl* Villi Q^l Wfll tkftt 
■UHl\ WI*Wl tJlIli MfcPR 

. aw** 

gvaMk 

Tratulalion. 

Whon tho son of Vtrll was standing oil tho hanks of tho 
rivor Tspti, thoro appeared suddenly n pair of idols. Como 
ou girls! Wo shall go to *oo thorn. Of what kiud must lie 
tho idols of gods t Tho idols of gods must ho of tho same 
kind ns those of tho Tooljil goddoss in our templo. 

util * ****» 

niM* vm 
“ti^i qpft 

tflftt* <! yti *1 im«u\ __ 

. 1 «“'**• »»*) on forehead*. *o.. wlUi red plg:..-i>t «.c wiul.lortd 

■naptefara*. 

* Hie Roddea psaMIng over water. ' 

» Ibe po*pte generally l>kc a vow to present to the golt a null p;oco* of 
'metal*, woith one, two or move snnia. 
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jpwi 4*1 ^ *u* 

“ti^i 

Tran* tit ion. 

Karooro ami Oarlchandra uaod to say, " convoy this message 
to our Jal-dovi goddoss—- 

Como to play on tho opon place at Titlial. 

A awiugiog acflt ia auaponded for you on this road.' 

And ailkon taaaols oro suspended from there. 

Two or four ribbons Ily in the air on tha loot. 

The swinging Boat ia auaponded on tbia road.” 

Tho sougaof a tribe or community iudlcnto, to a certain 
extent, wbat amount of intelligence tho pooplo of the tribe 
poisoas. Tho abort aonga of tho Tithal women show tho 
poverty of their field of thought. 


1 the gal* «ro btnerai to Uko pleeiaro in th*»s awiuglag chlira or seala. 
Hens* their Moll are, M Jlraoi, plicod on locb aeaM. 


THE COCK AS A SACRED BIRD IN 
ANCIENT IRAN.- 

, Read on 23th Mareh 1000. 

PrwUeut— Lmrr.-COL. G. Waters, i.m.s. 

Among the ancients, those animals and hirda that wore 
moat usoful to mon wore highly osteomod and held well nigh 
saorod. Tho coolc waa ono of such birds. On aooonnt of its 
lioing grontly uaeful aa tho harbinger of morn, it was held 
aaored by many suciont nations; Tho anoiout Greeks and 
othor nations ooniidored it to bo a bird aucrod to tho Sun. Iu 
relation to tho Sun, as tho harbinger of morn, ia not lost sight 
of, ovon by writors of our times. His orowiug is, na it wore, 
nooordiog to Shakeaponre, a salutation to tho mom— 

*•.Tho early vllLgo cook 

IlMh Into* done salutation to Uio morn," 

(Kuollff to King lUohird—WiVWif ///.. Art V„ Sc. 3.) 

I. 

Cock in Iranian Lltoraturo. 

Porain, or anoiont Iran, was tho homo of tho cook. It is 
said on tho authority of Athionous (XIVo. 20) that cocks 
were taken to Europo from I’orsia.' It in owing to this fact 
that tho Greek comodians, end among them Aristophanes 
( B. 0. 448-380 ), cnllod tho oock tho Persian bird or tho 
Modian bird.-' It is said to have boon taken to Egypt from 

Asi a.’. _ 

“Joan-1, VoU V., Vo. 0. PI»- 8*5-0 1. 

' H;do> IIUt"ri* /ld!gl;U, Vrterm h Permnm, Snd Kdltloo, p. 413, 

Pictst, !*• Origin* M~h*r*pcfw, Sad Kdltkm, Vol. I., p. 490. 
JtaV/ia by 81 kii ami Trojcr, Vol. 1., p. 334, n. I. 

Oolgor, Citiltzdi** e/lie Ruler* Iranian-, Vol. I., |». llo, TiamUlod 
by rWor Da-ab I’osbotan flnojonn. 

* * 73. Alke<ur*m, llth Ortolwr 1809. No. am, p. 435, aitlels by Sir 0. 
Bi id wood. Origsr, licUinti*, -/ fAr RuUr, Irani*,* Vol I„ p. 189. 
i •• Cock* and bens, at well as horns, upper to ha.# come originally from 
, .1 Pej/nlar Aaa**t 11 / tie A.aieM i’yy/iffaw.by Blr J. Gardner 

WIlllMoo, Vol. I., p. 244. , 
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The cow, tho clog, nnd the cock were tlio three animals that 
wore most 0 a teemed among tho anciout l'orsinua for their great 
usefulness to men. As Anquetil da Perron says: "Cea troi 
ouimanx (le bceuf, le chion ot lo ooq ) sont lea plus ndeessaire 
nu Parse; ila fournis*ent mdmo w tous sea boaoins ; le bmuf ^ort 
du iaboumgu, mix chnrrois; on tiro le loit do la vucho j le 
ohion gardo lojour los troupoaux, la unit lamuison; . . . aa 
limit du coq oommencont los prieroa, loa travaux de la enm- 
pogno ot les nutro* oooupations dos homines." 1 

Tho oook is spokon of ill tho Vondidftd as par6-<larsh, i.o., 
tho I’oro-seor ( from Pwgj par6 , i. o., loro or boforohand and 
darof id to neo). It is so callod because it forcsoos tho 
rising of tho sun, tho ooming of tho morn. 

The 18th Chapter of tho Voudid&d ( XVIll. 14 to 16) 
f oxpUtiua why it was oonsidorod useful nnd saorod. Zoroaster 

asks; 41 Who is it (lint follows tho diotatos of Sraoslia f’’ 
Ahura Miutda replios thnt it is tho oook, which, on the uppoar- 
nuco of tlio dawn, orows as follows: " 0 mon I nriso. Praise 
tho beet piety. Extirpate tho domons. Tho long-hnnded 
JtushyAnst (». o., tlio douiou of idlouoss who lulls mon to nleop 
with unfoldod hands) comes down upon you. Ho lulls to sloop 
again, tho whole material world whou it awakes at dawn. 
0 mon | it does not bohovo you to sloop long.” 

This passage thou shows, that tho oook was esteemed by the 
anciout Persians, bocauso it helped men to got up early in tho 
morning and to go to their work. The Vendidid then 
proceeds to say that mon, on rising ot tho dawn of dky, at tho 
crowing of tho cock, should act according to the threo precepts 
. —good thoughts, good words, and good doods,—nnd should 
shun three things—evil thoughts, evil words, and ovil 
notions. It thou Bays, that next to the cock, it is the family 

1 ZctiJ ArcsU, Toms II, p. «02. 

. H 
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hearth, it is the fire of tho house, that shoots to the inmates of 
the house, and asks them to ohange their night dress, to wash 
their hands and to kindle the fire. Thus, the voice of tho oock 
and that of the firo of tho house, ask the inmates of the house 
to get up oarly, to look sharp, to throw off unduly long sloop, 
to oast off the domon of idlonoss and to be busy with thoir 
work. It is then further said, that, of any two porsons, the 
one who first hears tho voice of tho cook and get* up oarly 
and attonds to the above dictates of following tbo path of 
truth, shall first go to paradiso. All those statements show, 
that tho oook was hold snored, because it enabled ono to follow, 
us it were, the old adago— 

" E»tly <• bo-l sod sari; lo rUo 
Mako* • man hmlthy, wealthy and wUs." 

Tho oook boing so nsoful and aoored n bird, it is farther 
said iu the VoudidAd, that tho gift of a oook and n hon to n 
pious mnu is worth tho gift of a largo palatial building, hooauno 
it holps tho pious man to bo vigilant and sharp in his work of 
gouoral usefulness and piety. 1 Again, the oook boing so usoful 
a bird, tho work of dooiostioating a oook and fooding it woll, 
is cousidorod * good moriUmous act.* 1 The Hadfikht Nnshk' 
says, that there is, as it woro, a constant fight between tho cook 
on the ono bond, and JlushyUust, tho doinou of idleness, on tho 
othor. The domon of idlonosH says to n>on : " 0 men I sleep 
on, sinful men I sloop on.” On tho othor hand, tho cook, like 
tho family fire,aaks mon to wake up and go to thoir work. In 
tbo BtfharAm Yasht, BeherAm tho nngol presiding over victory, 
, is ^presented as oarryiug his help in tho form of a bird. 
Tlinf bird is supposed by some, and among thorn, by Auquolil, 
to bo tho'' cook. It means, then, that a man praying for 
victory and success in his work, must attend to the crowing 
> of the oock, »\e., got up at the early dawn and be diligent 
and hard-working. If he would do that, victory or succoss 
would follow. 


* Vnd.. XVIIL, K. 


• nu. % a. 


e « Kutf,XXII,41-4e. 
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From the Avflctt wo learn thon, that the only demon that 
is said to be opposed uud baffled by the cook, ia Bushyinst, 
the demon of idlooess. But as idleness leads to many other 
faults and evils, e. </., unoleaoliaoss, ponury, dishonosty, 
untruthfolneei, flattery, theft, &o„ tho latter books widen the 
splioro in genoral tornia, and say, that the presence of tho 
oook in a house aud its crowing load to the expulsion and 
extirpation of many domonx or vices. 

Tho Bnndohosh* (Oh. XIX. 33) says, that tho oook is 
creeled by God to opposo all the domons, and that tho dog 
is a oo-workor with tho oook in helping tho good work of 
Sraosha, whoso duty as an angel ia to protoot tho world, 
both nt day aud night, from nil evil influences. 

-lit (rl rn)0 Pjwu iww no 

no rf0 jm ( e # m *ng no#, >(r 

Tho Pahlnvi Dinkard/ in recapitulating tho oontonte of 
tho Vondidi\d, says, that to domoaticalo a oook and to food it, 
in a moritorlous notion. 

The ShAyast IA ShAyast refers to n suporetitioa of old IrAn, 
whore pooplo, on hearing a hen make a noise liko tho orowiog 
of a cook, killed it, thinking that it was au ill onion. Tho 
book soys that tho pooplo must not consider it an ill emcn, 
and must not kill tho lion, whiob shnply mokes that noiso to , 
help tho cock in its work of crowing, in order to make men 
vigilant against the ovorpoworiug ofloct of ovil influences. 
Undor suoh circumstances, it advises pooplq to keep two 
cooks, so that when one does not crow, tho other may crow and 


1 S. n, K„ Vol. V., Weal's PM. Texti, Pari I. p. W. 

» JwlPs Bundeheab, p. 48, 1L14-17. 

> S. B. Vo). XXX71\ Wes l*. PM. TuO, Part IV, p. 163. 
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help ita companion, and keep the inmates of the lion so vigilant 
and careful of tbeir duties ! 1 

Again it happoned, that at timet, the cock crow at odd 
times. People took that as a biul omen. The Sad-dar® tuiya 

iw "0 3 l> •*' *i>i w irnmji cyf w- \= fr yr 

5>W«o*fi ts ra* i rr iroo^rAo b&rf -y fa «onu> in -o)» 
lytf ci*0 u>UfU tA<f u-j^A 

Sn xS Jji i jirtr W*o no irf s$ g t^noo * no* 

ir( *5 5 3 ir jot- ffv **• wo^r 1 *”v> «J^* '0J*rLyo« 

WlfW'O 

“The rulo is Hill) lhal ai Uioro may I* somo o»en of ilio-o of Die (nod re¬ 
ligion who, ill rough onMijnalutAiieo wlili Die religion, when n fomale (fowl) 
crow* In (ho manner of a 000 k, will kill llm fowl, ao those of Ibo prlmltlre 
fallli Into said that U.ore may be mfechlef from wlienla In that dwelllug, 
(which) iho eeok U Incapable of keeping nway, and itc fomato (fowl) male, 
that ioIm for Ihe awlti.iioo of the oock, eeproMIly when the bringing of 
anoibrr cock late Ihtl dwelling li Denary" («. II. K„ Vol. V., p. Sift, « 4 ,. 
X. M, Weel). 

j v- 8 

Jj. I 

'A** *) * ***** AfA J Jb lj y 
J**f ft y I J >y- A oiiti 

J 1 ** A i Ai JJ U W fh ji 
c rf t[j* i l »*A w® ***?- ttf'J 
* j** A* *ma> y*ii 

, AxA **f “* 5a t** J J , * i “" U A 

cr>*' ay* eyf *»IA j 4 Ait ^ y 

' A*j)*A Ai* *A +A *J^ 

* j-i (/' **A ) l A pt w T *f U 

try^A oifyf lyt/* w f ^,-^U ^Uj _,o 

<'■>** v' a 1 U-* **A ujOA'j+J* U-* 

f* ye V yyt wy* ^^,0 uryyA 
«*? u-f Ad ^f‘f yO^, 

«> u y ^ £ yyd ^ »iA *** J « 

ui'*f lj c/fl o-lie j| ^ 
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that it must not he taken a# u bad omen, but m an extra- 
ordiuary warning tn bo vigilant and to look sharp against ovil 
influences. It nays that perhaps tho cock, by its extraordinary 
power of sooing things, found some imminent calamity before 
them, and so, it saw tho neoeasity of crowing nt odd nud extra- 
ordiuary times also.' 

Mirkhond® refora to tho old Iranian belief in the ovil 
omens, prodioto<l by tho oook, orowiug at an uuusal hour. 
Wo will quote him at longth, us lie also refers to the esteem in 
which the bird was held. 

" tCaiomara ... sot out, from tho royal rcsideuoo of 
Mount Damdvend, towards the east. When ho had advanced 
some way, his auspicious sight foil on a white cock followod by 
a lion : ho also obsorved this cook engaged in combat with a 
serpent; so that whenovor the latter attempted tosoixo tho hen, 
tho oock with tho greatest intrepidity ina.lo n vigorous attack 
and put U to flight. Kaiomars was so pleased with tho bearing 
of tho oock and his mode of attack, that ho slow tho serpent, 
and throw some corn to tho fowl; on whioh, applying his beak 
to tho graiu, ho began to invite his male, neither did ho swallow 
a single gmin uutil she had begun to oat. This gcnorosUy 
delighted Kaiomars, who snid : 'This bird unites liborality 
with bravery j bis nature in that respect is conformable to 
man's. I have sot out to oncoantor my onomies, and in tho 
very commencement of tho exposition lmvo slain a serpeut, 
whioh is tho onemy of tho human race : this Is, Ihorefore, a 
most favourable omen.’ On Ibis aocounl, when ho hud lermin- 
atod this enterpriso, ho commanded his sons to maintain and • 
preserve tho oock with nil possiblo attention. It Js said that 
no Demon can enter n house iu whioh there is a cook ; nnd, 
above all, should this bird come to the residonoo of a Demon, 
and move his longue to chant the praises of tho glorious and 


« Oliap. XXXII, B. n. B., Vol. XXIV, p» S 93 , WoM. * 

» Tho Hl.toty of the Early King, of P*r*U, translate 1 from Mirkhond. hy 

D»vM«hei, pp. 6fi-d7. * 
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exalted Creator, that instant tho evil spirit takes to flight: 
.... The reason why persons draw an evil omen from tho 
unseasonable crowing of the cook, a ad at the same tiroo put 
him to death, is this : that whon Kaiomars was seised with a 
fatul illness, at tho time of tho evening sorvioe, this bird 
crowed alond; and immediately after, this orthodox monarch 
passed away to tho world of oternity. 1 ” 

Tho Dabi*bin also refers to the Siul-dnr and repoats a part 
of its contents to the above offect. 

From all thsso ro forenoon to tho oook in tho anoient IrAnisn 
literature, what wo gather is this : that being a usoful bird 
that helped men to bo vigilant and indastrions, It was hold to 
be,ns it were, sacred. As Dr. Geiger any*, "Watchfulness 
and early rising are reputed n groat virtue by tho Mur,da- 
worshippers. In it thoy wero aided by the bock, which, at 
early dawn, awakens slooper* by his orowing. For this 
reason, lie is so highly praised and ovon hold snored in tho 
A vests." ” 

Having treated of tho references to the oook, as an import¬ 
ant and snored bird, in tho Avoata and Pnhlavi literature, wo 
would now spook of some of tho Persian customs and notions 
connected with tho idea of holding tho oook to be a snored bird. 

II. 

Cock In Iranian Custom. 

According to Thomas, tho side altar on somoof the Parthian 
coins "issurmounted by a Cook”.’ This illustrates, what wo said 

i Compare what Mlrkhnol aayaof Kntom»n>'« view about tho braver;, ke„ 
of the «oob, with Thomson’* wonts— 

- ’ Tho osrotol hen 

Calls all bor chirping family around, 

Ettl and dtfeodod hy tho fenrio-* oooki 
. WhOOO brmt with ardor flame*, u on ho walks 

Omcefol. and cr..*« defiance. 1 '— 

Thomson's Season*. Spring, II. 712-776. * 

• CiTllitaWoe of tho Eastern Irflnlans, trSuMatel by thatur Dsrab P. 
»ojaan. VsL I. P . m 

» Early 8**auiau Iiscriptlons seal* and coins, by «du-*rd Thomas, p, 131, 
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above, that iu the VendidAd, it is both the family hearth nud 
the house-oock that call upon the inmates of tbo house to 
awake and fall to their work. 

According to Prof. Vftmbory (Sketches of Central Asia), in 
Bokhara, oven now, a oock is offered on tbo Noras by tbo pro* 
worshippers. " Siaush is stated to have boon tho fouudor of 
the fortress, where be was slain in a public square, before tho 
Onto Guriuii, by his own father-in-law. This place was con¬ 
stantly held in honour by tho firo-worohippors, and overy one 
took enro to offer a cook there on Noras (New Year’s Day) 
bofore the sot of sun. This coinmoraorative festival was 
celebrated everywhere. Troubadours hnvo long sung of it in 
their lays, though tho story rolatei to faots that happened 
three thousand yoars ugo."' 

Tho orthodox Zoroostrinus, evou now, do not eat a oock. 
They may oat n vory yonugouo that may not hove commenced 
crowing, but once it ban commenced crowing, they do not kill 
or eat it. They any, that tho Zoroaitrian* of Persia, whon 
asked to rat a cook by tho dootors, who nt timos prescribe it, 
plant several fruit-bearing plants known ns tanjau ns an sot 
of atonomout. Whon a cook dies, they bury it in n clean 
place near a tanjnn troo. Some of tho Parsoes of ludio, ovon 
now, bury n cock with n sacred shirt put round it. 

Tboy soy that tho early Persians, when they wont to war, 
oarrlod a cook with them ns n palladium. 11 

They say that it was king Tohtnuroa who first taught a cock 
to crow. Tebmuras (the Takhma-urupa of tho Avcsid) was 
known as " Dov-baml, ” i. o., tho captivator of tho Doves, or 
evil |icrsontf and inlhiouces. So ouo can understand, why tho 


» Ski'tobot of Centre! ArU, by Armlolus ▼ Anbury, p. 289. cb. XV. *od the 
AndonV RUtory ol BokhUri.* 

* *• Wherever the nnolent Pemens meiohcd, the red-ploined cook marebod 
on bofore •> tbefr proud palladium."— 3%t Athmnm of lith October 1839, 
No. 8705. p. 5M. • 
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' name of such a king, who was known to have otorpoworod 
ovil persona and influences, should have been connected with 
tho cock, whioh is reported by the Inlniau literature to bo oue 
of the means of ovorpoworing ovil influences. 

Tho cock wm hold us a symbol of rosurreotion. They say 
it is so hold by tho FroomnsonB, among whom tho cook is a 
jowcl of tho Order known ns the Knight Templars. Tho 
cock is connected with tho idea of reaurreotiou among tho 
Mahomedana also,' Tho following linos of Kirdousi" show, 
that, oven at his timo, tho cook was hold a* a symbol of 
rcsurroction 

» BuikUoly flew o'sr my homl di< axk of the oolestUl spkerv, 

Kvan u Asrlll, Bonl-wiiof, hovers o’er the «lok man's brow ; 

In mine Mrs the Ibouauul echoes rang of hli foibodlng or/. 

As I' tho Beckoning Dny whon rprlng to Ilfs again Iho (load holow." 
Tho cook in tho Inlnion story of tho throe-bvndcd ZohAk 
and Foridun also, is a symbol of rosurrootlon. According to 
that story, ovory lime tho cook orows, tho olmin, by whioh 
Zolmk is tied and which ho thins by constancy licking it, is 
restored to its forraor condition. His tlirco heads correspond 
to tho throo lioads of Satan in Dnuto’s Inforuo, whero 
" Thoy hnvo boon taken ns a symbol of a Trinity of Evil— 
tho nntithosis of tho diviuo attributes of Powor, Wisdom nnd 
Charily (os in Canto III 4-0)—and, therofore, of impotcuco, 
iguoranoo and hotrod, or prido, envy and imploty," 

Wo huvo spokoa nt somo lougth about tho cook in Iranian 
lilomturo and in Irilniuu customs. Wo soe from theso, that 
tho coot was esteoined ns n usoful bird among tho Pnrsoas from 
' a very early date. So, tho following statement of Oviogton, in 
his Rook of Travels, that the Pursues begau to esteem tho cook 
from tho timo of thoir coming to India is not oorroot. " The 
tradition is that comiug from Persia in a tempest, at the time 
ihnt Mahomet and his followers gavo laws to the Persians 

• AsqueUI tin Perron. Zend Aveita, Ti mo II, p. tOX, n. 1. 
-Vsttou.rKe.Icvr. Vol. XIV, 1683-00. p. 807. Article' on Kirdou.l’s 
Lyriosl Poetry by C i. Pickerioc. 
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(which they were unwilling to aubmit to) they wero driven to 
that distress that they almost despaired of lifo, till hearing a 
cock orow and espying liru at hand, they recovered their hopes 
of safety and gained n speedy arrival. The cook, thoreforo, 
is oa much estooined by them as the crow is by the Bnnniaus, 
of tho liven of both of which Ihoy are the zealous patrons and 
protectors.” 1 

in. 

Cock as a sacred bird among different nations. 

Wo will now any a few words about tho views hold by other 
nations on tho sacredness of the bird as n harbingor of tho 
morn. 

Among tho Greek* also tho oock was lield to bo a snored 
bird. Awarding to Pmnuiuias, “ tho cook is sacred to the 
■no and heralds his rising.’** The Greek word for cock was 
Alootor. lie derivation is anppOMd to be a ( privative) and 
rltrlrou n bed. Tfonoe it was supposed to moan ' a sleopleti 
guardian.' But some 3 dorivo this word 'aleotryon ns well a* 
tlm word Halcyon,* the Greek unme of the bird known as the 
King-fisher, from halkd, a Palilnvi word for tho cook.' 
Others derive it from Aloo (Holos) tho sun. Tho last two 
derivations load to sliow that tho cock was held in Grooco, in 
tlio snino esteem as that in which it was bold in nnoient Persia, 
ami that it was n bird snored to the sun. 

According to Bryant," " tho ancients divided the night 
into different watches; the last of which was called oookorow : 
and in con«oqnouoo of this they kop t a cook in Ihoir Tirot, or 
1 A Yoyn«o to Hurt' In )H« Year 1M9, by J. (Mngton. 

• • Psna.nU-'i Description of drew*, UasstsUd by «r*i*r, Vol. I, P . '3:7, 
DU. V., eii. XXV, 0." Aohstaa OUcHou*/' • 

» of Mill October 180 t>. 

* Die bird, fHW which come* the ilorliatlou of our «Oijl Halcyon (day.). 
Oild’s Meumotphosls, Bk. XI, Psble VII. Hllej’s Trsmtsllon, pp. 3i*V . 
to 411. 

’ Biiivdelii.il. 8 . U. E„ Vol. V, Wwl Paid. Tsst*. ebap. XIX, 3S. 

• A New Bjtteiw; or, An Analyst* of Ancient Mythology,. by . 
Brysat, 3„l Kdlllno, Vol. II. PP . HUM.. 
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Towers, to giro notice of the dawn. Hence this bird was 
sacrod to tho sun, ami named Aleotor, which eeema to bo a 
compound oot of tho titles of that deity and of tho tower set 
apart for his service : for all those to wore wore temples. 
Those styled Tritoniou were oracular." 

The cock predicted the coining of tho morn. So tho ancient 
Greeks took their predictions from tho cock. Tho art of 
takiug th»io prodiotions was known among them as Alectryo- 
nmooy from ' aloctor ' tho Greok namo of tho oock. "Tho 
letters of tho alphabet wore traced on tho ground, nnd a 
grain of corn laid ou each; a cook was then permitted to pick 
up the grains, nnd tho letter* undor the grains selected, 
)>oiiig formed into word*, woro supposed to foretell tho event 
do-ired.’’ 1 It f* for this fact, t»*., that of tho Greeks taking 
their prediction from tho oock, that Pliny *aya of tho*o birds 
that" ihov ml© over great ruler*, 1 " nnd that thoy "ooimnand 
those great commnmlora of all nation*." Not only that, but ho 
oulU them n*tronomor*. The samo fact, o»*., their extreme 
iiHofulnoss to mon, which, oooording to tho VondidAd, endeared 
tlieso birds to tho ancient Iranians, oudeured thorn, according 
to Pliny, to tho ancient Greek*. Pliny say* : y 

" Thcao birds about our houso, which nro our sontinols by 
night, nnd whom Nnturo ha* created to break men of thoir 
sloop, to awaken and call thorn up to their work, have also a 
sense nnd understanding of glory. Thoy lovoto bo prnisod nud 
are proud in thoir kind. Moreover, they are astronomers, nnd 

know'tho course of tho stars. Onto these bitcln (for 

their worth nnd dignity) tho purple robe at Romo nud all 
magistrates of .State disdain not to givo honour. . . . Thono 
rnlo our groat rulers every day; and thcro is not a mighty 
lord of Romo .that daro open or shut tho door of his houso 
before ho knowoth the good pleasure of the*o fowls; and that 

’ Wclsl*’* Wdlonary. Tie word, ••Alcrtryoinaney." 

. .» PHnr,* til. X.cbip. SI. The Natural Hi.forj of PUny, tnui.UtcJ bt 
Ur. Pk^Uiooii Holla,.I, Vok I, p. 3J9. 
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which more ia, the sovereign magistrate iu his majesty of 
llie ltomau LIuipiro, with the regal onsigns of rods ami nxoo 
carried boforo him, neither aottoth forward, uor rccoiloth 
buck, without direction from theso birds ; Ihoy give order to 
whole nruiios to advance forth to battle : thoy again command 
thorn to stay and keep within tho cauip. These were llicy 
that gavo tho signal, and foretold tho issue of all thoae fatuous 
foughton fields, whereby wc buvo achieved all our victories 
throughout thu whole world ; and iu oue word, thoso birds 
command those groat oommauders of all nations upon tho 
earth; ns ocoepUblo to tho gods iu sucrlfloo, with thoir small 
libroa and filaments, of thoir inwards, us tho greatest and 
fullest axon that are killed for sacrifice. Over mid besides, 
their orowing out of order, too soon boforv their hour, or loo 
Into, and nntnoly in the owning, portoudoth also and proeagoth 
somewhat by iteolf.” 1 

As an illustration of what Pliny says, oil., that the cook was 
tho commander of all oo mm a adort, wo find tho case of Themis- 
lock's. It is said, that just iu he was goiug to light with the 
Pursiaus, ho hoard n cook crowing. He took that us a good 
omen foretelling viotory. Thus emboldened,ho went to war aod 
won. Some attribute tho fondness of the ancient Greeks for 
cook-fighting to a religious meaning attached to all actions of 
tho cock. '‘Tho Greek curried this uatioual sport with him, 
apparently, and ninny rousons have been given to endeavour 
to account for his adoption of it other than tho natural taste of 
man for combative displays. .Souio have said that, like most 
of i heir recreations, it hud a religious meaning, oouucctcd with 
Apollo, Mars. Mercury, or A'JsQuIupius; others a uatioual 
reference to thu good omen Thciuistoclcs drew from thoir 
crowing ns ho marched to his victory over Persia.”* 

Again, as uu illustration of the fouduesa of the Orcoks for 
COok-bglitiug, nud their attempt to utilize it for good purpose, 

• Wo lisvc -loud shore, s Mini Ur bslicTsmoug lh« ancient Iranians (vide 

M*. 106 - 7 ) shoot the crowing of * oock si unsoswnablo hours. ' . 

* "The Nineteenth Ceulury " of XI»y 18W, Vol. XXXIII, p. «2i. 
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we may state another story ubout Tbomistuelo*. They say, 
that before tho battle of falamis, in which the Persian* wore 
defeated by the Grooks, he produoed two tiglitiug-eooks before 
tho Greek soldiers and exhorted them to I to as bold us those 
irds. and fight a» bravely us they did. 

In the abovo quotation about the rock-lighting, wo liud all 
lhision made to the fact time cock-lighting had a religious 
moaning connected with .Ivwulnpius. Among the ancient 
Greeks, tho oock woo connected with tho midp of /Ksculapius 
and the medical profession whioli ho represented. /Esculnphi* 
was to tho Grooks, what Thritn was to the anoient IrAninus. 
Thrito is spokon of in the VoudiilAd its the first physioiuu. 
Tills Thrlta is the sumo ns the ThrntiUona of tho other texts 
of tho Avcsin, and tho mine an Foriduii of tho later l’ahlavi 
books and of Firdouai's Shskh-nfimob. 

Tho oock, tho sorpont and tho owl won* tho naorod animals 
connected with tho names of /Esoulapius uud his medical 
profession. Tboy wore the symbols of vigilance, sagacity and 
wisdom, rospootiveiy, tho virtues which n good doctor was 
supposed to possess for his successful praotice. Of Uioeo three, 
tho first two were connootod with tho name of Feridun, tho 
IrAniau /Kaoulnpitia, though iu a different way. Wo havo nl- 
rondy seen {') how the cock was connected with tho story of 
Foridun ond ZohAk. The aorpout also was connected with the 
name of Foriduu. ZohAk, whom ho defeated and subdued, 
was called AildiUki, L e., the slinging serpent. 

It was becnu80 tho cock wo* sacred to .lEsculnpius, the god 
of health and of recovery from il Incas, that Socratce, when 
sentenced to bo killed, said to one of his friends, " Croton, we 
owe n cock to ^Esoulapius." 

Minerva, the goddess of Wisdom among the Greeks, also* 
had the cock foy her favourite bird. 

Ou some of tho Cretan coins have been found a picture of a 
cook on one side and that of n dog on the other., This reminds 
us of Jbe statement iu the Bundchosh, above referred 


(«) rut p. lia. 
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to, that anioug tbc Iriuiuos, both ihu Jog and tho cock 
were hold snored, as assisting the good work of protection 
carried ou by Sraosh, tho angel protecting men, specially at 
night. 

In the Gicok opitbulnuiiums, or uiarriugo songs, the cock 
was goucrully mculiouod ns arousing tho uiuvricJ couple from 
their rest of tho first night. Tho following ia such au opltbala- 
■uiuiu in honour of Helen's marriage, wherein wo find such an 
allusion to tho cook :— 

“ Blosp uu, mid lore nud longing 
Breaths In tub other's br«*»i ; 

But fall not, wires tin mors return-, 

To re-use you boa your ro-l i 
With dawn slinll ws bu stirring, 

Whoa lifting high his talr 
Ami foathsrsd neck, ths osrllsst bird 
To olaHon to th* dawn Is hsaril, 

0 Ool of bride* and bridals, 

Bing - Happy, happy |«lf 1 1 "• 

Latterly tho cook, or rather some part of Ins hotly, began to 
bo used ns nil amulet. We learn from Pliny, that Mylo of 
Crotoim, tho groat gyranust, carried over his body " gemma 
Aloctoria” (a orystalloid stolie, sometimes found in a fowl’s 
crop) M n protection against evils. 

Pliny siys' J : “In the gcalcrt of oocks, there arc Ibund 
certain stonos, culled thereupon Alcotouw, whioh, in show, 
resemble crystal uud are as big ns beanos. Milo, that great 
wrestler of Crotone, used to carry this atone about him, whereby 
he wax invincible in all the feats of strongth or activity that 
ho tried." 

The cock wuk also used as un mould for driving away ovils 
or ovil iutluuncos from fields. PuiiHattiaH says of tlie people of 
Motbnuu in Greece, "When the vines are budding, and a 
eoutbvrester swoops down on them from tho Saronic Gulf, it 


* 7%e l/vme 'Lift a/ l*r A»eU%t OrteU, by Blu inner, translated by Alice 

/.iuimsrn, pp. 141-49. * 

* Bk. XXXVII, cb. X, Holland’s Translation, p. 624. 
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blights the tondor shoot*. So, while tbo iquwll in still coming, 
two men lake u cock, every leather of which must bo white, 
roud it iu two, mid run round the vinos in opposite directions, 
oaoh currying & half of tbo cook, nud when they omno back 
to tho plaoo from which they started they bury tho pieoes 
IhoYo. Thia is thoir device for counteracting a south- 
wester.” 1 

Fruisor describes a similar custom uinoug tho Malaya, llu 
•nys: "Tho reason why tho people of Methnna selected u 
white oock specially to keep oft tho *outh>wostor is pcrlmps 
o*plained by tho following oustom : When tho sky is overcast 
tho skipper of a Mulny prao takes tho whito or yellow feathers 
of n uook, fastens thorn to a lunf of u special sort, and sots them 
in the forecastle, praying that tbo spirits will online tho black 
clouds to pass by. Then tbo oock is killed. The skipper 
whitens bis hand with chalk, points thrice with his whitened 
linger at the black clouds, and throws tho bird into tho sun. 
Tho idea of both tho Malay and tho Greek custom seems to be 
lint tho whito bird will ohuso away tho block clouds,'’® 

Coming to other nations besides tho Greeks, among whom 
the cook was a sacred bird, wo liud that it was bald snetod by 
i bo Japanese und tho Chiuoso. Among the latter, they took a 
solemn onlh by emphasising what they said in throe ways— 
(I) by breaking a porcolain cup; (2) by burning a piece of 
paper; uud (o) by outtiug tbo throat of a white cock which 
had nut a single feather other than white. 

According to Dalton 1 , tho cook played n promimmt part in 
tho burial customs of somo tribes. Hu says of the Mishmis : 
"There was also a preliminary sacrifice of a rod oock and Lon, 
tho blooded which was received in a vessel containing soma 
other fluid, aud the mixture carefully examined, us it is 

. • Vmi-wiUVs Urttrlflin |/ O'rceer, Tn»m!.itol wtili a OommrnUry. by 
J. U. Knurr, Vgl., I, p. 131. Book II., 0. XXXIV, 3. 

* ratisanlnV. J/orH/tion of f/rtrtr. triailatcd by J. U. Knur, VoL III, 
|> -' 83 . 

* Dtteriplin AUuMfcyy */ UtKj.il, by Kdirnrd TulU Dalton, p. 1ft. 
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supposed to indicate if tlio result will be fortunate or 
otherwise.’’ 

In the auciout catacombs of Rome, the picture of A cook is 
found by the aide of St. Peter. There, it was the symbol of 
repentance and resurroctiou. 

Among (lie Jews in Turkoy, the cock is used ns n symbol 
in thoir "oeroruony of atouomonl,” which is observed on the 
•• Day of Atonement.” On that day a, " oook is provided for 
each man or boy, and a hen for each woman or girl; and the 
head of tlio house, first for himself, and afterwards for each 
member of the family, swings the bird, wliioh bo holds by the 
legs, round ovor his head, saying, " This is my substitute j 
iIlia is my commutation; this cock goetli to tlio death In order 
that I may bo gathered, and enter into n long and happy lifo 
and into peace.” 1 

Wo have already alluded to the fact, that in freemasonry, 
tl» cock is held n» a symbol of rosuriection and, as such, it 
forms tlio Jewel of the Ovdor of Knight Templars. 

In Tonquin, whon a child goc« to school for tho first lime, the 
toaobor is presented with a cock.* The ceremony is called 
Volong. 

Among tlio people in tlio Kbnsia Hills, they kill a cock 
when a man dies in tome other place, out of his village, with 
tho object, tlioy soy, that tho cook may arouso bis soul early in 
tho morning every day to onnblo it to come home. 1 

Tlio crowing of tlift cooks was taken advantage of by two 
cantons of Switzerland in fixing their boundaries. ”Tfl settle 
this question of boundary, it was arranged by the eldors of 
either canton that on the day of tho equinox a man sliould 
start nt cockcrow from eitlior Ride nnd ran toVftids the 
Klnusou Pass, and that the point of thoir meeting should be 
the bonndary. Tho runners wore chosen, and both canton*. 


• Tk$ iWmy of 3nl Oo0*«>cr 1801, No. 1013 , |i. 283 , cel. 3. 

• Ilivur ife/ Tra<U(Um, ■> 

■ IMfyiestt Mm. 
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cndoavoured to ensure that the bird to give warning should bo 
an early ouo. The men of Uri starved their bird, while tho men 
of Glnrus stuffed theirs. When tho appointed day oaiue, tho 
ouck of Uri crowed when the dawn was scarcely visible in tho 
heavens, and tho runner started. But at Liutbthal tho rosy 
light had filled tho slty, tho stars had puled, and still tho cock 
slept. Half the parish, witli sad faces, mirroundod him, but it 
was a point of honour not to wake him. At Inst he spread his 
wings and crowed, and the man of GluruH started very much 
behind his time. When he rushed the top of tho stoop ascent, 
above the full of tho Pntsohbaoh, he perceived tho Uri runner 
descending from tho Pass and tlioy soon met. 'Here/ shouted 
tho man of Ori, * is the boundary.’ 

Tho Ghattiei of Bombay say, that whon tho chariot of IIAin 
(the Bun) starts for iU usual journey, tho cook, whiob is lying 
with its head on tho ground, comes to know his movement by 
the vibrations of the ground. He then crows and gives tiro 
information to all. They say Unit the shout of the cock is to the 
effect iwu >|| m'i l >U, tho word -,i«ai (Kasvs) meaning a 
(tUftl) tortoise, People formerly used to sacrifice a tortoiso, 
when they reaped their crop and separated tho husk from the 
corn. One day, they caught hold of a tortoise for this purpose' 
and kept it under a basket to Ik* mod for tiro sacrifice on the 
next day. When they luokod for it next morning, they found 
that the tortoise was not in its place, hut had somehow run 
away. So they sacrificed, for the time being, n cock, which wna 
near at hand. Afterwards the custom of sacrificing a cock 
boccnie gradually prevalent. The oock then began to call out 
the name of the tortoiso, saying NU't&l il«<tt>ll, ».•.» he called 
oat the nartlc of tho tortoise to say that it was sacrificed in place 
of the tortoise. 

- Wo saw that the ancients believed tho cock to he a sacred 
bird, beesuso, as a harbinger of morn, it made man vigilant, 

- 1 of 9lb Jnlj ISM, p. 17. No. 10iJ. ,,not«.| fro*<flie K<v«( 

Cantons of XwUimIukI," l>» J. fow.rb,. 
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and opimod na the Vondiddd said, tho evil iufluonccs of 
Hushydngt, tho demou of’ sloth, or idleness. So, it was 
coasidcred to be opposed to all evil influence* resulting I row 
sloth. Latterly, tho idea grew, that it opposed nil possible evil 
influence*. Then the spirit* or ghosts of mon, especially tlio 
wioked spirit* of evil men, that dared not appear during tho 
light of the day, but wnndorod over the earth during tho 
night, won' supposed to bo driven away by tho crowing of the 
cock. The cock-crow is oven now bolioved to bo a signal for 
the ghosts to disappear. Wo find Shakespeare alluding to it in 
his play of Hamlet, Act I, 80. I. We read tho following words 
there. 

HkthIIv— " I lu.ro heard, 

Tho cook, that li tho trumpet u> ths isoni. 

Doth wlih hto lolly and thrill.MSndlnf throsl 
Airako iho god of dnyi sod, si lih warning, 

Whsthtr U ton or lire, Id earth or air. 

Tho oitrarogant and erring oplrfl hlos 
Till* coofleo i and ol tbo truth lirrtin 
This prcKnl ubjout made probation." 

JArrrrUm—“It fatal on tloo trowing of tho oook. 

)4owo my, that evor ’galoot dial ooason cornea, 

Wherein our 8*»lour'» birth U colobrnlod, 

This bird ot dawning aluffoth all ii'gfil long i 
And then, tliQ) oay, no oplrlt darot »lli abroad; 

Tho nlghta arc wtaoloiomei then no pianola itrlko, 

No fairy Ukoo, nor wlt«h hath power lo «har», 

80 hallow'd and oo grnclono lo tho Urns." 
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A RELIGIOUS FORMULA USED AS A CHARM ON THE 

DAY OF THE FESTIVAL OF THE CULTIVATORS (THE 
FIFTH DAY OF THE CURRENT PARSES MONTH, 
8 PENDARMAD, 16TII AUGUST 1900). 

Read on 39th Augutt 1900. 

Pruideiit— Lieut. Col. Q. Waters, LM.8. 

Tho fifth day of tho curront Parsec month, whioh is tho 
twelfth and tho last of tho your, wm known among tho Pent* 
aus u* the Jashan-i-BunsigorAn, i, s., tho festival of tho agri¬ 
culturists. This twelfth month boar* tho name of Spantu- 
Armalli (Spondttrmod), and tho fifth day of every Parsou 
mouth aleo hears tho namo of Spondflrmad. Ho tho fifth day 
of this month bears tho namo namo whioh tho mouth bears. 

Among tho Parsoos, each day of tho month and onch month 
of tho your bear s]>coinl names, and those names nro the names 
ofthoYatntaa or Angola, who aro believed to presido ovor 
tho days or months. SpondArinad, who gives names to the 
current twelfth mouth and to tho fifth day of ocioh mouth, 
is ono of tho soven Atnoaha-Speutua or Araknngols of the 
A vesta. 

Tho word has boon variously translated, but taking nil tho 
different meanings aud compuring thoni with tho Sanskrit 
Armati, tho word can bo understood to moan "o bed fell 00, dovo- 
lion, wisdom.” As Dr. Haug says, “She reproeents tho pious 
and obodiojit heart of tho truo worshipper of Ah (Ira Mazda who 
serves God alono with body and soul.” 

Now, as, aoodrding to the Porsoe books, each of tho arch¬ 
angels and angels has, ns it were, a Hold of activity both in tho 
moral and iu the mntorial world, this angel Spouta-Armuiti 
' • Journal Vol. V, NoTt, 8M-W6. 
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lias the earth for its sphere of activity in tho material world. 
She is a feminine angel, and is tho protectress of the enrtb, 
which also, wc know, is spokon of, by many nations, ns the 
mother-earth. The earth is susocptiblo of being cultivated 
by thoso who ardently work for it, and yields to the effort* of 
men. So it is placed under tho guardianship of Sponta- 
Armaiti, who, in tho moral world, rules over 'obodiouco.’ 

Thus, then, tho month, which bears tho nurao of Spent*- 
Armaiti, and tho fifth day of tho month whloh boars tho »amo 
name, aro oonnccted with earth. Hence, tho proprioty of 
celebrating that day as tho festival of tho agriculturists, whose 
solo business is that of tilling tho earth. All monlook to earth 
as tho mother-earth, because they dorivo thoir sustouanoc from 
it. Tho agriculturists, who livo upon it, aro diroctly interested 
in it. In souson, and out of season, they pray for it* fertility 
and ask for God's blessings upon it. 

Now, to keep the earth pure, is ono of tho most important 
diotates of tho Avestn. Lot it not bo pollutod by foul things. 

It is on that ground, that burial is prohibited iu tho Avosta. 
Tho earth, being polluted with the dooomposing matter of dead 
bodios, is likoly to oontaminsto surrounding substances. 
Whatever good that the earth produces, is tho creation of tho 
good principle, Speuta Mninyu. Whatever ovil or noxious 
time it produoos, ia the crcatiou of tbo ovil prinoiplo, Angra 
Muinyu. Snakes, ants, worms, and such othor insects aro tho 
production of Ahriman or Satan. So, thoy must be destroyed. 
They havo thoir abodo in tbo earth. So, the earth requires 
to bo freed from theso noxious orentures. It can bo froed by 
practical means as woll a* by. prayers. Tho abovo festival * 
day was a spooial day for such prayers. Aa it is the 
cultivators who arc tho most intoroated in the question, that 
the ground should bo free of worms, rats, s’nakes, and suoh 
other insects end reptiles that devoured thoir crops and 
rendered tho cultivation difficult, the festival was mostly 
celebrated by them, as its namo signified. 
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But theso insect* and reptiles wore no loM u nuinanco to 
non-ngrioaltariat* living in towns. They wore a source of 
harm und danger to them. So to townspeople ulso, the 
festival wus of some importance. 

Wo find from tho traditions of many a nation, that physical 
o/ils and nuisances are sought to ho removed by moans other 
than practical moans and regular prayers. 8uoh moans are 
what are called, mystical expedients. 

"Faith lu tho virtue of oharma, amulet* and talismans is 
common to almost all nations und all nges. The boliof has Isccu 
prevalent nt one time or anothor in almost all oountrioa. 
Pieces of parobmout, with passages Irora tho Talmud, wore 
carried about by tho Jews on thoir bodies ns amuloU, and they 
were known as phylucteric*. Pieces of paper, with passages from 
tho Koran, nro curriod about hy tho Arabs under tho uamo of 
Tftviz (amulets). Ono vory often cornea noroas such a mu loti 
among tho Hindus." In a paper/ road hy mo hoforo this 
Sooioty on tho 28th of March 1814, with tho above prefatory 
roinnrlca, 1 hod submitted a Parsec charm or amulet for tho 
disoascs of tho oyo. In this pnpor I give anothoi Parson obarin 
or amulet for tho extirpation of inseett from a house. The 
olinrin givou in this paper, is an instanoo of this kind prosontod 
by tho Persian RovilyoU, which are, in some of thoir parte, tho 
"collections of momorundn regarding corcmoninl obsor- 
vsnoos." I givo this charm from the oldest copy of tho llovilyet 
preserved in our University Library. 

The. intended object of tho ohurm is the extirpation of the 
noxious insects that infoat tho earth, and aru tho onuso of 
nuisance, and oven danger, to the inmates of 0 house. l n 
undent Greece, by "the magic acts of tho physician Apis, tho 
hroo<l of monstrous serpent forms, which, through the 
.anger of tho gods, had infested it, wore driven out/* 9 In 

' Chnrrai Ot Amulets for some D)—n«os of the Ky*.—Journal or tho 
Bombay AnthroiX>lt«loal ft>*ty Vol. Ill, So. C-pp. R33-*;. Vi4t shorn 
pp. J8*>0. » 

* » Religion in Greek Literature, by l'r. Campbell^. 20S. 
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Ireland, even now, St. Patrick, the patron Saint of the country, 
ia believed to olear a piooo of ground of iu reptile*. What 
Apia, the physician, was to Grooce, and what St. Patrick is to 
Ireland, Fnridnn was to anciont Iran. Like the Grecian 
Apia, Faridnn was also u physician, nay, he was the first 
physician of lr\n. It is only in this respect that Faridu’n, 
the Irflninn physician, is a counterpart of Apia, the Grecian 
physician. In other rospoots of bodily uilmontH, he ia the 
counterpart of .iCsculapiua, tho god of the medical art, who 
was at first a inoro physician, but was latterly raised to tho 
dignity of a god. 

It isenjoinod, that tho ohsria may bo written on the skin of 
a door, or on n pa|t«r with sallrou water, and then may be 
pasta I on tho front door of tho Ihmso. Again, it is not to ho 
written iu an ordinary way, The writer, generally a prioat, 
must perforin his Kusti ceremony, i.o., must wash his hands 
and face nnd then nngird and ro-gird his snored thread with 
tho recital of the pruyor known ns Nirung-i-kusti.' lie must 
thou lake tho lk\j of Asha-vahishtu, i.o., rooito pruyor with tho 
npcoiul mention of Asha-vahiahu, tho nngol piesiding over 
honllh nnd purity—purity both physio.il and mental. It is 
ufter having doUO this, that ho is to write down tho obnrm ns 
said above. Having written it, he is to finish the Brtj.i*., 
comploto the prayer, in tho midst of wliioh ho has written it. 

I now give the charm in Pahlnvi as given by the copy of the 
ItcvAyet in our University Library (Vol. II Folio 403n 1. 8). 

» POO-O <)X V <kg>J 

WO KOO J tW HO ipcV WGf i 

1 It Z*vd Avtila par Darmettertr, Vol II.. p. f.8B. 
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no \wp J ,W5 no m^o w > u?6 
tVO no $m 3 no •> 

oi^^o* >*00^) ^ 

Tranilulion. 

"By tho name of the Creator, tho Omniscient Lord, on tlio 
duy RpeudArmud of Iho month SpondArmud, I oloso tho mouth* 
of nil noxious orontnres, tho domoiiB, tbo demonesses, tho 
•oroorors, tho sorceresses, tbo tyrant*, tho montnlly blind, tho 
montally deaf, tho sinners, tho robbors, tho wolf-like, the 
oppressors. By the Glory of God. by tho Glory of bravo Po- 
rldun, by tho Olory of tb« star Tislitar (Rirlu*), by tho Glory 
of tho *t*r Satovis, by tho Glory of tho star Vanand, by tho 
Glory of tho star HafWang (I oloso tho mouth* of, &o.) 

It mMt bo specially noted, that tho charm, beside* wishing 
to oxtirpato tho noxious creatures that infost the ground, 
wisho* fur tho destruction of nil evil-minded person* in almost 
nil tho Nirangs, ohnrimt or omuloU, tho spiritual idea in never 
lost Might of. Tho moutid and moral evil* nro always thought 
of, at the most important to bo got rid of. The physioal evil* 
nro nought to bo rid of, to that tho inmates of the houiu or the 
town may bo bettor able to extirpnto moral evil*. Tiuhtryn, 
who was presiding over Sirius, tho must brilliant of stars, was 
also the angel presiding oror min. The position of Sirius iu 
tbo henrons, had n good deal to do with the rainy season in 
ancient Irftn. 5J>, with the other stars named in tho ofanrm, 
■ its appenranoo in tho heavens lmd a connection with tho rains 
So, the n»moH of these stars are also invoked for the forfility 
of tho ground iSpnndArmnd), and for the extirpation of 
physical and mental evils. 

1 Ot tiers c<v)ii«> hare ^ •h»m, i/„ osm*. 

. » Ollier ^, ro , 
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Now, the posting of tho nbovo ebsrm-pnpor in the fields, or 
on »bo doors of house*, wns not tho only thing done on this 
day—tho day of the fostival of the cultivators. Smyj-riti, 
tjij *-&- i.e., a kind of sand, was consecrated on that day and 
sprinkled in all the nooks and corners of the house or of the 
field, on this fostival day. It was consecrated in n way 
similar to that in wbioh the above consecrated paper or tablot 
was perpared, with this difference, that in the care of tho 
sand, the BAj is recited with tho name of SpcndArmad, the 
angel presiding over osrth. 

I append lion*, tho full text of tho inunctions given in tho 
llovayeta about tho couscomtion of this sand. Fortuuately, the 
text about its consecration is more full than in tho caso of the 
nbovo charm. The injunctions arc given iu Persian, tho BAj, 
i.e., tho propurutory prayer, is given In Avista, and tho 
formula for consooratiug tho sund itself is given in I'Axoml. 
Tho portiou marked with a blnok liuo on tho marglu in tho 
text is tho special churm fur the consecration of the aniul. I 
append a translation of this spocinl portiou i— 

,U* X tJ i v*) »*/*- 

u>'*f **jl*t« 

i/'+jtJ ' ili ^ ^ ^ j ~J { j 

JKjf j'j J r 1 ^ *** c* • 0 

.» 6g) 

W°>CJ •o*“j>ca, -“^ty tl»l 
- *»»& jf <1(2? *0(2? •>«!*» •*' 




if»)t yjufr ^»>tyj*>^. 
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.fi -tewl* * 

ojl> £ i^ ^ o-i 0 ^ 

A«f* .V«C •««« 

^jV yi •w-'C e^c 

-*"C»>o» -Aj5 wb <^ty*5 .{($»«*; 

,H)>)u»w> AU • c ^|**o 

4 $X»% •-“>» c \“5 -"W>*»p 

4tyyof* >cii-j -e*^) ^5 “ j oh>-) -C({2t* •*»«; 
.-wWjiwty) -|£») •> J 0**^)^ •0>“'j)^ 

-*u^. -ymy -"(Wo 

•ty-csj- • J o>pJ 

O*/*- j* 11 *.>* j u*** 1 ^ c £)*’I{A^ >,,, £’ ^tyj**)»*c 

Jj *ij> «^, .tjuipawb J^iig 

-) 1 * ci, ^ c/*f •j'af J0ijj,Qil jb *-*Orj 0(*il> 

0^. i«Jlji> 

=-»*» c*j***>*o jo .jiyu ,j«i»i W o^j .j^aj 
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iao 

jUi 

usipsJ 

•*“£- -ijiy^l? -Cf-C" .{**»>*|l>f yn .{*»»iJijqo 

wU >(»J JU jt u'+Ji »>tA"j jy^iljA^U 

•IjZjU u,l / U>U ^loJl JU. 

TminlUlou of ilte tpocitil formula for ronmraliwj Uw t/uttl. 

" In the month AspendArmad and on tho day Atpentttrniftd, 
on tho day AspoudArinud of tho month AspendArraad, in mouth 
AspoudArmnd, on day AspomlArmad, I Mint up tho poison 
itud tho vonom of tho mouths of nil noxious cronturus by (ho 
nwno and strength of bravo luriduu, by tbo help of tho star 
Vnnuud whioh is orontod by God. May it (s'. e., tho influence 
of this) sproad and prevail. Muy purity I* its remedy. I 
strike, I strike woll (those uuxious orvutnres) for tho removal 
of sins, for righteousness, for pleasing my soul." 

Wo Bad from tho abovo formula), that not only woro tho 
noxious orcaluren infesting tbe ground sought to bo oxtirpntod, 
but evil-disposed porsous, soroorers, &o., woiv also sought to 
bo roinovod. 

Wo are told Ihnt similar things aro uvoii now sought to bo 
dono iu some of tlm villagos of England. 

" In tho parish of Kiugstouu, about sovoo miles from lloro- 
fonl, in nuothor dirootion, it wan n custom, a very few yours 
ago, to nail up two bits of wood—oak, wo boliuve—in tho form 
of tho Grook cross over cuoh of tho house-doors of tho room of 
nhnn-honics in that parish. Whon asked nlwiat this, ‘tho 
people snid thoy did it with tho object of scaring away 

witohos and evil spirits..Similar oroasos are still 

to be soon ovnr soma of the honsm atnl stable doors in . 
Kingston*.’' 

Again wo road : "On tho evo of Monday, tho farm Jnbourcrs 
of several villagos in that country (British Isle.*) aro in tho * 

* Q 
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habit of eroctiug a high pole in their master’* farmyard. 
They are »nid to hold, that at that timo, witches and such folk 
aro oipeoially evil disposed toward* hia livo-stook. This pole 
i* inavrinbly a young biroh Uw. Not fur from tho top und 
thus forming a cross is placed a brunch of what tho country 
poople thoroaboats call tho Wittern tree, a specios of elder. 
Tho biroh jh>1o is dcoorntod with stronmor* of rcd-colourod 
rags or bundkerohiofs." 1 

It is very rare to find uow-a-day* tho above Nirung on tho 
house of u I’ursoo in Bombay, but it i* nut su rare in Nowsarce, 
Surat, and otbor town* of Gujarat. 


' HjitalUia of Hi. K*« ami Wool. b, Sirs. Uurr.y Ajriula/, p. 181. 
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AN A VEST A AMdLEl’ FOK CONTRACTING 
FRIENDSHIP.* 

Read on Jltt October 1900. . 

Prctident— Kiiarrctji RUSTAM Jl Cam*. 

In two of my preceding paper* before thi* Society, 1 I 
have produced throe Niranga, i. r., umnleta or charma, Thoy 
were written in a mixture of Avctta, Pnlmlri and I’axend 
language*. 

The one, which I propose submitting to-day, ia written in 
the Aveata language; and «o, it can be aofoly cnllod an Avc*tn 
amulet. It forma one of the fow Areata fragment*, givon by 
Prof. Wcatorgnnrd, undor tho head of " Miaoollanooiu Frag- 
menU.* ” It ia tho aooond fragment. Tho fragment na givon 
by Woatorgnnrd ia na follows. 

The part* marked 1 and din thia pnaaago are the prelininnry 
and couoliiding formula) which generally begin and end auoli 
Nimng* or miinlct* 

J. 




1 


•JOfeo**))" 


.-v 

•) 00 * "6 •■* u yly>) 

oLu ^0*** •- AU 6“f J C 3 

. 0-“ 0j 

* Vol. V, Hoi 7. |.|«. «18-15. 

* Vide Journal of Ike Anttiropolotfcal Society, Vol. Ill, Xo. 0, p. 338, and 

VoL V. So. 7. p. 398. ■* 

* Zend Areata, p. 831. 

• 
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The passage marked 2 is not quite intelligible, and so it is 
not properly understood by the different translators. Dr. 
Spiegel translates only the first part, and says about tbo latter 

f irt, that "the rest is corrupt.” Dr. Justi,* under tho word 
wtiioli ocoura in tho amulet, quotes this pasugo and 
places the uinrk of qaostion at tho ond of it, to show that tho 
pnssago is not intelligible. Dr. Hsrlcx docs not understand 
tho latter part, and Bays that " Lo rcato du parngrapho cst 
nuitilu ct inoomprdlionsihlo.'' * Dr. Mills translate* tho pnasngo 
as follows " May wo bo free from tho dog Kuro, and tho 
Tarowani, and tho Karnpau (wo who are) of those whosacrifico 
in order.’’* As to tho words Kuro and Tnrowoni, whioh ocour 
iu this pnssago, Dr. Mills ulso says Hint thoy aro obscure. 

Prof. Dnrmestoter also doo* uot translate this passage, lie 
says " Lo texte ost trap oorrompn pour so pritet <i uno 
traduction.” * 

I translate this passage us follows;— 

" Wo praise the holy Tbrufllndun, (the son) of AthwyAna, who 
is master of purity. May we, who |>orforin tho Yajna in tho 
pro|*crwny, bo relieved from (tbo ovil infiuoncouf) tho wretched 
Kuro, Kuro/ Tnrowuni and Karapnn. 

The Throetmina,mentioned iu this amulet, is King Faridun, 
whoso unino, as that of ilio lirat IrAuiun physician, plays a 
prominent part iu all old Por*iun amulet*. As this is strictly 
an A vcsti uniulet, instead of tho Inter Porsian unino Faridun, 
which occurs iu other amulets, wo find hero ThraAUdnu, which 
is tho Avestnio uauio of Faridun. 

Kuropcau scholars do uot seem to lmvo taken this passage 
as afi amulet. A rcferouce to tho Nirange, given iu tho later 
Kovnyets rfnd other miscellaneous colleotious of Indian Parsoes, 
shows that tho fragment is nu Avesta amulet. Tho lato Dastur 

* Hsndbock dor ZcodspraelM, p. 8S. _ 

• Avistu. Line Sserc du //>roa.lrtui^ p. GUO. 

* S..D. K„ Vol, XXXI.. p. 3S9. 

. * UW-AtmU, Vol. III., p.9. 

* TIiu r.psiliiou of Uio word Kuro uomt to be * tnlsiiio. 
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Dr. Jamaspji, liixs roforrod to it, as an amulet, io the 
Introduction to his Pnhlavi Dictionary. 1 Ho also lias not 
translated it. 

Now /or whnt purpoao was this amulet iuteudod f 

lu an old maumwript kindly lent to mo by Krvnd Muuuekji 
Rustomji OonwAIA, who ia one o! the few fortunate possessors 
of old Paraco inunasoripts in Hontbay, 1 dud the following 
hoadiug over tbia amulet.* Tho heading is in tbo Avesta 
character, though written in tho Gujarati lnugungo. 

A} 

If written iuGujnruli olmraoter this heading will run thus: — 

•fttnW *ti*l <\m vuvtuTtviril. -tiw 

Trawlalio*. —■' Tho amidol for forming friendship and com¬ 
panionship with aomobody. To bo wriMon uftor tho perforin- 
anoo of tho BAj ooromony in honour of Ardibohosbt.’’ 

It is this bonding, found in tho lator Indian inanuicripla, 
that holps us to dotonnine that it ia an amulet intended to 
help ono to form friendship with otliors. 

Now tho question is : la thovo nnylbing in tho nmulot which 
oon indionlo that it was iulcndod to win ovor or conquer the 
opposition of cnemios nnd to turn it into friondihipP In order 
to dotorinino that, wo must cxnmino at Bomo length the latter 
putt of tho amulet, which all translators, exoopt Dr. Mills, 
hnvo omitted to translate, saying that it is obscure, and 

> Vol. I.,jk xxir, 

• Kollo US 6 o( Uio wltolt UsnMcHpt folio »rS (*4) of tbo port of tb u 

manuscript which I»m for Its bonding *$>• { Kilf'tt *»•> II.0 

cliarmi for counteracting nu^ic. Tho nmimmripi written in YsnteMKl* 
110S, «.*, ICS jesn ago. 

• It U vory peculiar that tbo letter H Instead of toing whiten lo the 
AvaU clu meter, U writtoa iu Gujarati. 
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' hboal some words in whioh, even TV. Mills says, thni they 
mo "obsenro.” 1 

Tlio words Kura, Tarowani, nud Karapnu form a trio iu this 
amulet. A similar trio occurs in Ya$ua (XLIV, 20). There 
wo rend the following pns*ngo:— 

•e# -»Vo -“"Ao e,* e,** 

. .)UJ;^K3U .MipHyjyi*} -vqJ*) -C^ 

'/nnis/alion.— O Masda! I ask this: Tho Dnivss who 
fight according to thoir wishos, nud through whom tlio 
Ksrn|ians and tho Usikluhs hnvo entrusted tho catllo to 
AOehroft Dnflvn, and through whom tho Knvis grow in power, 
hnvo thoy over been good rulers? They did not prooim« for 
these (cattle) water or posturo through piety. 

The KnropAns, tho Usikhshs and the Knvis, form, in this 
psnrago of tho Gitliu, a trio, somewhat siiuilnr to Mint in our 
Avc'ta amulet, though tlio ordor of tlio cognnto words 
diffort. 

Again, wo find n somewhat similar trio in tho lator HA send 
prnyof of “Abura Mnsda KliOdW-.” The trio, as given thoro, 
is Kikun, Knrap\n, SbAstAnln. Tho throo trios of thoso three 
- passages, when anrnged iu the proper order of cognuto words, 
aro as follows: — 

(1) Avosta amulet—Kara, Tarowani, and Kurap.ui. 

(2) OAtbA—Knvi, Usikhsh, and Knmpan. 

(3) Ahuranmdn KhOdiifi prayer—KikAn, SUAstfrAn and 

Karapm. 


i p. B. E.,VeJ. XXXI. p. >80. 
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The word Karpon is common in all tho threo trios. 

The word Shfiataran in tho third trio is tho same ok Usikhsh 
in tho second trio. In some Pahlavi books* we find the word 




for Avrstic 


Usikhsh. Tlio initiol Vowel V 


being dropped, wo find tho word 8hAitAr (pi. ShttatilrAn) in 
the P&send prayer of Ahura Muidn Khodlfi, 

The word Kik (pi. KikAn,) in tho third trio ia tho Pazend 
equivalent of tho Avostio Knvi in tho second trio. Jlotb tbe 
word* moan 'blind / i. e., mentally blind. Those who wero not 
mindful of moral truth*, &o., woro oonsidorod, a* it were, 
montally blind, and woro called tho Kavi* or Kik*. Justi, 
in hi* dictionary, ooinpnrc* tho word Kuvau or Kavi U> old 
Pordan, Kor and Armoniau Koyr. Justi doo* not givo 
any roforonoo about tho us* of tlio word iu suob a son ho. 

I think that tho corresponding word Kura in (| ie 


first trio is tho Hiine ft« Kuvi (or Kavan) of tlio GAtbA 
and Kik of PAsend/ In tho wholo of tho Areata, thin word 
oconr* only ono", and that, in tho nbo« o fragmont of tho 
nmulct. 1 think that tho modern Porainn jjf Kur, i.e., blind, 

i* dorivod from this Avostalo word Knra. 8n, the word 
Kura in tho firrttrio, which would moan 'blind', is tho snmo 
a* tho corresponding Gnthaio word Kavi iu tho second trio and 
tho PAacnd word Kik in tho third trio So far, then, wc have 
aeon that tho throe trios nro similar. Thera ia only word 
Tarownni, in tho first trio of our amulet, which does not •scorn 
to correspond with the Usikhsh or 8hAatArAn of tho second 

' Mrj Tohmoru !>.• Anktcmrin’s p»|«f bofow the Jimhoelitl .lln nl khol 
K smart M audit, * 

• I think tho ironl Kik 5*5 cm to <krlv«l frnw Km J,j wben ml*. 

wiUiun by oopyUtn. Ily tlio mUUVc Of a copyist » may hat* bom written • 


• sad 1 may havu been written, y (Mb tho lettor* of theso two sot* being 

* 

•Imlfai). fto wljy woold to wy»j 
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And third trios. But I thiuk it is a corrupted form, somewhat 
resembling the word ShAstArAn. Anyhow, it scorns, that the 
word is used in our amulet for the Usikhsh and ShAstArin of 
tho Hooond and third trios. 

Now, then, who wore—to use the words of tho Gnthaic trio— 
tht>.o Knvis, Usikhsh* and Knrnpnns? We find from that 
portion of tho ZAd-sparam' which is known ns the Fahlavi 
ZarthoshtnAmeh, that the Usikhshs and the Knrnpsns woro two 
amities that wore related to Zoronitcv, hut wore opposed to 
his new roligion Tho Itnvnns or Kavis also are represented iu 
tho Dinknrd" as associates of tho Karapans in harassing tho 
family of Zoroaster. So, they also woro hostilo to Zoroaster 
and his new religion. 

Thus, from this rather luiiRthy examination of that pnssogo 
of our Avostn fragment, wliioh has been unintelligible to almost 
nil translators, we have been able to determine two fact*. 
Firstly, that the trio, Kura, Tarownni, aud KarapAn of our 
Avesta amulet, U the sumo as the trio Knvi, Usikhsh and 
Karapan of the Ontlias, nnd is the ssme ns the trio Kik/m, 
ShfisWn'u nnd KnrspAn of tho I'isond 'Ahuru Maxdn 
KhodAe' prayer. Secondly, that tho throo nnmos iu tho 
threo trios :tho Kura, Tarownni aud Karapan of our amulet, 
are tho nnmos of tlueo families of ouoiont IrAn, that woro 
rolatod to tlio family of Zoroaster, und so, woro at one timo 
very frioudly with his family, but lmd latterly boootno vory 
hostile to his pnrunte and also to hiuisolf, because thoy did not 
liko his now roligion. 

Tims, wo cun nnderntund tho reason, why in an umulot, 
behaved to possess the efficacy of bringing about dosli nnd 
dihttdi i. a., friendship nnd companionship, 

the mystic names of tliroo great families, hostilo to Zoroaster 
and his family, are mentioned, and a relief from their 
hostility is prayod for._ 

I Cb.p.-XV., 2. B. K.. Xl.vil, p. 143. 

« UK. VI/. ck. 11. !>. 8. B. K. Vo). XLVII. y. 19. 
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Ono fact remains to bo noticed iu tho matter of (ho Inter 
use of tbo tlirco words of tho above trios. As wo said abovo, 
tho Inter Pa/end word, corresponding to tho Kura and the 
Kavas or Kavie, oaino to moan ' blind ’ at first, especially 
‘ montally hliud.’ Tho word Knrufnu or Kumpou oiuuo to 
inoaa deaf, especially mentally dcuf/'douf iu spite of huvihg 
ears to hear,” i. a,, unmindful of moral instructions. So, tho 
later Puxend word ShAstilriu, corresponding to the more 
suoient word Usikhah, cumo to moan oppressive or orucl. It 
appears, that, just as the proper name Machiuvul has given 
us the word Mnohiavollism iu English, and just us the proper 
naino Knrmvns jyr-jt (the deceitful brother of Afrisijb) has 
given ua tho abstract name jjj**j* in Persian, so tho proper 
names of the tlirco families, that wore hostile to Zoroaster 
and his now roligion, gave us the above abstract noun* 
aiguifying moral vices. 

Now, I think that tho word.** gnhr, nppliod by the 
Mahouicdans to Par*oe«, M a term of contempt, is n oorruptlon 
of tho Avosto word -*Aj roforrod «o iu tho amulot, and of tho 
Persian word moaning ' hliud’, Iu tho well-known Porsian 
Dictionary BurbAn-MCAtc it is snid of tho word j*S k»br 
or gabr **—» ^ i. 0 . " It moans Magi 

who is n Rro-worshipper." In anothor woll known Porsian 
Diotiouary, tbo Purhang-i-JoUngirl, under tlio hood kavr 
or g*vr. wo read 

IjM* j j* * 'j 

i. 1 ., they kuow (by this name) tho tiro-worshippors who 
holoug to tho religion of Zoroustor. 'I'hey mo alio namo<l 
Mogh or tho Mugi. 

Thus both thoso woll-knowu Persian Dictionaries give tho 
moaning of tho word kabr or kavr or gavr, hot they do nut. 
give its derivation. _ 

' Vol. It., p. 874. LitliOuntplioU Riillnn of IR32. * 

• Vol. II. p. 23', Uckuow BJiil-.n efUtS Hljr'. 't 
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Somo take the word to bo n contraction of y 3 't and derive 
tbo word from Jt and y to carry, y it is one who in thu 
possessor of many oows. Thia derivation assigns _ a good 
moaning to the word yS. 

According to Ousloy, au old writer named Origon, who 
flourished in tho timosof tho Sassaninna in tho third century 
after Christ, nsod tho word Kabor or Kabir for tho Porsian*. 
Ilyde, on tho authority of some old Hebrew writers. Bays that 
the anoientPersians called their prioita Clmborin (in tho plural}. 
Hebrew commentators nsod tho word Chabor or Khaber for 
tho Porsinn*. So, Dr. Hydo thinks, that tbo word Ohabrr or 
Chaver was Mod among tbo Persians both for tbo priests and 
the laymen. The question thou, is, what is this Persian word 
Khaber or Kaber or Kabir referred to by Origen, and the 
word Ohober or Chnver referred to by tho Hebrews P It is 
difficult to dotorraine their propor Avestaio, Pnhlavi or old 
Persian forms. Perhaps Chabor or Olinvor is the old Persian 
jis~ vrhioh is used for sirdAror chief. Perhaps Kabor or Kabir 
may bo the Semitic y*' (pl.jtlfl), which also means 'tlie 
great’ or * tbo chief.’ Anyhow, Ousloy traces tho word jff 
or j4 gabr or j/ to (he abovo Kabor or Kabir of Origon 
and Chabor or Obtvor or Kliabor of the Hebrew writers. 

Now, if this bo the caso, tho word gubr yi has n goo«l 
meaning. But tbo Muhoracdans uso tho wonl as a word of 
contompt. If the word had a good signification, t tit., that of 
'great’ or 'chief,’ thoy would not Intro used it as a word of 
oontotnpt. Thoy would have used it iu its original good 
sonso, os they here done iu tho case of tho word Kao or 
Kilfuinn, whioh the Inter Mahometan sovereigns took pride 
iu applying to themselves. 

So it seems, that we must look to somo other source for ihe 
' ineaniug of tho word gabr j4> I think it is the Avesta -*^>3 
used iu onrabovc-moutioacd Areata amulet, which has given 
rise to tho modern Persian jjS U„ bliud. The word, jj* Knr 
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can bo road kavr or gour jjf. Tho j vnv of the word jJ woe 
subsequently ohanged into, b y. Thai gavr is I ho sumo 
i Mj$ gabr. The XUhomeduu lexicographers ,—«, g„ tho author 
of F»rhMig*i*Jehiiugiri ( —explain the word j4 undor the head 
if which explains tho meaning of kur, i. blind, a« well 
ns that of gavr, i. gabr. So, it appears that tho word gabr 
yf is a corrupted form of jjf, i.e, blind. The Mnhotnedana 
aallod tho ancient Persians Kur (whioh, beiug misread, 
became gabr), i.e., blind, because they, from thoir poiut of 
view, fouud the Zoroustriaus blind towards tho Uew religion 
of Mahomed. In faot, tho word jf wus applied to tho 
Zoioustriuu Persians in tho ho mo way a* the old form of 
tho word jjf, was uppliod to the opponents of Zoroaster. 
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“I’ARSEE LIFE IN PARSEE SONGS: PAllT 1. 
CRADLE SONGS.*** 

Read on nth A'owmftcr >000. 

PnMtut—UtoT. Col. G. Waters, I. M. S. 
l'ho late Prof. James Da mi cite tor’s paper on "Afghan Life, 
in Afghan Songs" bun suggested to mo the title nud the auhjcot- 
«*f this jitipcr. 1 well remember n morning of January 1887. 
when tho Uto Professor and myaclf were oxauriniog in Snrnt 
the private library of tho lute ISrvnd Jumahedjeo Mnnookjoo 
UnwAlil, n learned old priest, who was u fortunate pwMisor 
of many old mannaoripU on IrAuion subjects. A l’uraco lady 
of Mr, Unwnla'f family was then tinging, in an adjoining, room 
a cradle aoug to lull her child to sloop. Prof. Dnrrocstctar, 
hoard it with ploniurc and interest, ami teiod to understand it* 
meaning. The inoident nnd the above paper of Prof. Pnr- 
mosteter, umde me take an interest in the simplo song* of 
simple country folk". One of the omdlo songs given in this 
pupor is the song which wo had hoard nt Surat, and whioh is 
very coininonly suug iu Parace house-*. 

It was that iutereit, created iu uie by Prof. Dnrmcstolc 
tbut made mo collect, whon iu Pari* iu 1887, n few songs of 
the Parisians. In my [tapor 1 on "The Dhaugars nnd Dhflvurs 
of Mediablcahwar," rood Ix-foro our Sooioty on the 28th of No¬ 
vember 187-1, I have givcu n few of tho uurscry songs of ouo 
of these tribes. In uiy paper” on "unTPftw (Tho Cboriotof 
tho Goddess)—n supposed u-mody for driving out nn cpido- 
mic," read before our Society on the 30th of Juno 1807, I 
. have given a foir songs of tho simplo folk of tho village of 

• Voi. v. Nu. s IM ». iie-13. 

• Joanifll ol lie Aalliropolutfiinl Kocfcly of Uoiutay, Vol. Ill, So. 9, 

r- 4ii. 

3 11*1, vvl. IV, Jto.s.p.tl-J. 
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Titbal, near Bulsar. I now propose giving ' u a f® w pn|>er«, a 
fow songs of my own oommunily. I have already givon the 
marriage songs in my paper 1 on tlio " Marriage Customs 
amongst tho l^rsces,'’ 

Aa Prof. DarruosteU-r rniya, "The popular, unwriltou poetry, 
though despised aud ignored by tho reading classes, is of quite 
a different character. It is tho work of illiterate poets; but 
it represents their feelings; it has life iu it—the life of tho 
popolej it is simple, .... it is true to Nature, bcoauso 
it represents those ideas without uny moral bias or literary 
ulW'thought. Sometimes, thoroforo, it is poworful aud 
bountiful, because it renders simply nnd truly powerful pas¬ 
sions or beautiful feelings.’ 1 '' Purthor on he soys, "Women, 
howovor, hnvo also thoir poetry aud thoir pools . . but 
that poetry goes hardly out of tho walla of tho liarom". 
This also appears to bo truo, to a certain extent, of tho 1’umoe 
orndlo songs. Though sonic of tho old I’arHOo songs, sung 
by wouiou on NaOjoto, murriago uud auoh other gay occa¬ 
sions, have sceu tho light of publio priut, 3 thoir old oiadto 
songs bovo not as yet boon published. In tho case of marriage 
songs, new songs, own posed by bettor literary men, -com to 
suporsodo tho old songs. But, us thoy have bc*u already once 
printed, they will present opportunities for comparison iu 
future, to uny person taking an interest iu thorn. But it is 
not Bo in tho Ouse of tho oradlo sougs. They huvo uover beon 
published as yet. So, our Society will do some sertioo by 
prosorving soino of thorn at least in tho column* of its 
Journal. 


« Ibid vo). V, No. t, |), 20 et Nf. , 

2 the Contemporary Rctinr ol Ootobor ISB7. 

* Tho istno of Mr. Boribj« Honnaty.'c is wolf known among Per,** 
iedlos in this oonnoUlou. He was not a por»n of any’ttumy nitnltnoonU, 
but was. whit DmnuistoUc Oolls nn Illiterate post,- or ir ib« word |«t is to' 
sured Cor sudi porsuns—» composer of songs. He bid imblltlu-i, for the 
hist l UH! iu tlio only .lit'os, u few old Parsec songs, Siityf hy IVkw 
U diei In a book under (he title of <{ju I r„ ;>lcusut s-ju^i. 

* 
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The Purser cradle songs, which I bog to submit before tho 
Society, uud of which 1 give to-duy only ouo spccimou in this 
paper, nro not tho composition of any literary persons. I do 
not want to presont thorn as specimens of literary productions, 
hut ns specimens that represent I'arsee life of the lust aud 
preceding goncratiou*. I ropont, what I lmvo said in my 
above paper on the D him gars and DbAvsra of HAbAbloahwar, 
thul " the cradle songs of nil communities, whethor educated 
or uneducated, nro tho simplest expressions of parental 
affections expressed in the molt simple language." I beg to 
prmont tho Paries* oradlo sougs its such. 

Not huviug Iiooii put down in print or oven in writing, 
they lmvo oonio down to iib from mother to daughter, and so 
they linvu iimlorguim alight vnriutious in different towns. Fur 
oxaiuplo, toko the cradle song, from which 1 lmvo attempted 
U> present, iu this paper, a picture of Paiseo life. I took 
it down iui sung iu my own family. I lmvo « version of it 
from Nndanri an it it sung there, kindly sent to mo by Mr. 
Khurihodjoo lloinonjeo Framrox of that towu, ft goutlouinn 
who is well known tlioro ns a oumposor of songs. Uolh these 
versions vnry a littlo. The songs are faulty iu their construe* 
tion and comiiosition, and faulty iu thoir language and 
orthography. 1 had the pleasure of submitting them to Mr. 
Knikboshru N. Kabrnji, who is vroll known to u« all, ns an 
expert iu Uujuruti songs. Ho Ims kindly corrected tho ortho¬ 
graphy of tho aongs, but has inndn no olhor oluiugcs iu thoir 
composition or in other mutters, as I particularly wished 
that the songs should appear in our Journal, ns thoy uro 
' sought present, with all thoir fault*. Thoir faulty construction 
itself may present to some future students several points of 
anthropological mturest for comparison. Tho cradle soug, 
which 1 give below, is tho one that is most commonly sung 
by Parsou mo'hors. 

& i\ & mf\ 
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US 

«M«u/X Mi. 

H$l*4i 'IM^I «5 Ml ^ M>.lt£ 

5 *Ullf VtlX Mi 

^ *MlXI %«4UU$*l *ffil. 

MS *&\ X Mi 

MUl MlMMft Wl fTil. 

*M«* X Mi %M« mil $1M 
10 *lmXl muilll X Mi. 

M$!4ll <|HM ttiH^I <M*t «4ftl 
^mX Ml>ft l«fl X Mi 
MM«W *IMIMW» »(l<1 MIMI *4 M«(l 
MmX **i i(M X Mi 
16 <4^ *U<fHI *4,. 

'tauii ®UH.X Mi 
"Ilf "IftlMVl Uil'i; 

HU ^ **MllMl ii'lM 
*ll»ttl 8ft M'lMItfl X Mi- 
20 «41M!4(l ft! M*lM 

1«l«l <t*t *4lMi MUl Hi*. 

M!M V ^! M^Mi X Mi 
•HWtMl H^l Mill M'*\- 
<t*l <M4l *fl*4i X Mi 
26 <1^ *tmi V\ M Miwji mimI. 
fll<1 Km>\k 4j«4lXl “tWitf X Mi 
M|l«i ft MU! Ml«0 MlM^i H4I^. 

*|W *toMl i>ll<l 3WMli X Mi 
M$Wl (IMUl ”»4ltCl NlM^i folj. 

80 vHMtWK^I *<UuXl ^IMtH X Mi 
M*l MMfll *(t<liXl "ftclUi 
HIM^! *v<l»4i X Mi 
-“4^^ Ml*( SMM'li *tlXI^4i. 

SMMHl Ml<l «14(1 X Mi 
36 3l4{l*t 'l 16 Mi MUl MlVMl Mlill ^iXI. 

ai«n*i x Mi 

M'M'l MVfl <1M*t -If*.- 


* 
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4Whi ^I4<$ X Mi- 

^14*4 tl*ti mi<I nft wi.tj’Mifcf $u*i. 

40 MlX <ft X Mi 

'■’MM V(l Ml**! MllJ'li HM ©X. 

«Jl ,<H M^X^i X Mi 

**MM flVft MMW 'MH'li i'M 

m »ft mi mi«im 1 x Mi 

46 ©Xl X <1MW MMlkT <MMUf Mil'll- 

<R*li vft Mui X Mi 

«'MM y«fl <IM«l “IHllf MMlvf-li X* Mlfiii. 

«IU*l Ml<l ^WMi X M^ 

VlM X Mi MIMI Mltfl SlTli* 

60 MIMI SW'li <1* *h X Mi 

*>fl >mi<u X Mi *imu Ml<l Si. 

Ml-fl <M<1 *1lXl X Mi 

f\Mi MiX MMlXl \MM *1^ Ml<l. 

Ml <*l ft 'll Mtti ^ Mill X Mi 
66 MUi ^ Mi Ml$* NWl»l. 

*M<1 MW^t X Mi 
Mill ^ MlMHl MiXMl «Aii. 

-IIMI© 5JIMR X Mi 

^lX Mfcf <1M*1 'MlHI X 

SO «UXmI 'MIMi Vli X Mi 

«W«l CIM«I MM*l MlX *<Mi. 

MIMI*? ^IMlX X Mi 

3»l\ **Wl^l MM*l m X *UiX 

Ml>MI MMHMI 'ilMl X Mi 
05 mM ©Xl ^MM*! 'MHMl 'MXlMI. 

'MHMl <»lXlMl M >rtMlX Mi 
• M«IMl MM^ Mi XlHI M’pfl «fft|. 
time?'ll 1lHI * Mi 
HMlX X (1*mi -1U/M Mi'MI **<IMI 
70 4UMI *MIHIMI MIM ©Xl X Mi 
’ XrtlM & MMR1 MMIHI •MMlHftl <ftt. 

Mi’ll ^ihimi mw X Mi 


f 
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^ Ml* MUI 4*0*11 4 ft. 

k«0*« ift MUI *li<l \ Mi 

mui aimmiaI Mw$ft art. 

* >,1 

^ *UMi MUi ui 4<M ^ 

$m apU mi 

M4IMI AM^l ^ mM 71 |p|». 

«o am t,<i * ^ 

'M* ttl MUI AlMMI w W). 

^1*1 »ftl MUI ^ii * Mi 
‘1‘tf V'tf Mlfl a Mi'M 7J $ti *il. 
fcni t&A MIH \ Mi 

86 HAD > MUI »4l Mwi Ml*H. 

*ui m*a wX X Mi 

«Mi«U AMUl MMl MIMIAl w\. 

MUAI mXM! X Ml 
•fl'MMl MUI 'MMIWAI ®t\«|. 

00 *lUl Ml**l Vu^\ \ *jJ 

iflMUtf AM*l *V<MMI?t >(l. 

«"MMl tfftli AM7| MliAi > Mi 

4^1 A MUI -MIAIWAI *l*wi. 

>0 'MM AIM^I X Mi 

05 4^.1 AMUl MIAIO^ *W*(l. 

>(l tfhtg \ Mi 
*4M* AM*l 'MM Wl«0 iUO- 
^ftl «M> >MIMI ^ Mi 
MW >AI1I MUI AlMMIAl M1AI 
100 >fl (5Mt MMS? X Mi 

iWft My Mfti gw ll «»• 

«£> ftlA \ Mi 
103 «»u & AIM AlMMI AMlfl ^lA- 

1 “ 
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I lull you U) ilccp, 1 lull you to .loop, deer ono, lor whom l am 
willing to ttoriflce my life,.* 

l«og livo you dear one*» pape. maternal uncle, and brother. 
All good to your brother, baby. 

You den one. I with you long life and health. 

, 3 There U a gathering for a good and auaploloua occmlou, 

Let oar aterriol Udlaa |otn that gathering. 

In the getharlng of all children, 

Inrlte my little oM> to play. 

tUy, my deer cure, in Iho delay gnnlon, 

10 Whareln tho daU'.ea are roattered, 

There li e welooaie ahada upon you, dear one.. 

The daliy Itei bloeaomad, 

I Join tho other married lad Ira lu aluglug. 

The deliy-idem ha» flowered, 

16 Uy d tighter and daughter-in-law have pear) car-ring', 

I will g«l the dalllee pluokod, 

1 will g« the hi nla of my daughter end danghteHiflnw 
gif’ended with /tower-, 

I will get the head- of my eon anil aoO-iivlaw garluudorf with 

•oner*. 

'Iho gardener pluolta Uie daUy flower* 

30 The gaiduver la In tho gartlan, 

Billing*, you have oome to my houw. 

My how W the flr.t to welcome you. 

Voe Imre oome In time. Inquiring about |«p*'« home. 

Vou are tight welcome, ileir mo., 

*' Yon have ooiuo and yon hare broeght eroltet with ym. 

I will get earpentor. from Miami, 

I will hare cradlei made for you, dear <m*e 
I will get patiiUia Irom garat, 
r will here your eiadlei painted, dour ora, 

W I will get aa artlet from Abmodnhml. 

Aud I will have choice ploiareu paloled, dtnronu*. 

, ** awing, aro attched lo the ormllo, my <| M r anon. 

Wl hoa?o fl °"‘ l " <l " 10 Ul * l, * n d«omo front room of tha 

The oit Ik U pUood lu the <oa, my dear oiiu.. 

*' I will Iqll my ford dear child to almp la the enidlc. 

Tho crettlo ewfog* up and down. 

And any that enable yon i 0 .loop with hnpplnra and rou. 

May yot/rwt In .loop, d«n r gooe, 

Rmt with mo at uren-tido, my innocont doer one. 

*!+« "* ** * ‘reu.lt,ion In Bngifci^ 

m word ocOre frequently. It I. generally tmuktod here nt -deer one.’ 
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10 My lnmpe mo lighted in &li« evening, 

Mty the »n of the mother end mothor-Io-Uw lire long. 

The lump ie fed with ghee end deooreted with Sowen, 

Yoa era (retd (or •rtr from *\1 the trouble* of thte life. 

The ghee with which the leap Ie fed Ie thet of coW| 

I* Mey the eon of yoor nnUernel grandmother, (internal grandmother 
end mother lire long. 

The ghee of the Ump U deu .. 

Mey the womb of yoar pnterul grandmother end in Mem.I 
gnradenotber be cod (!.»., Mey ihetr eoae lire long* 

The weter of my well It cold. 

Mey you, the llttlo oeei oI meWmel uno'e, maternal emit end 
petomel eoi.t pley together. 

BO Ai oouelne yon ere oloiely related, 

Pley In tho delay geiden, my deer out-. 

The pley ol nil other child ran Ie not of tho proper typo, 

But thet of youre, my little ouoe, (■ of the proper type. 

All piny in on nwkenl end Improper wey, 

W But my deer onee piny In n propor wny with roblee, penile end 
eornle. 

Piny with your plaything*, donr era. 

Ket the entnhlee brought by your fnlher nod mi.Urnet unole. 

Pepe wnnte yon, my dear one*, 

Holding you In tlto Up, he will giro you eateblee, 
rtO Whnt mtnbloe do you expeot on hie Upf 
They will be rath ni you will like beet. 

Your metoranl undo went* you, my deer onoe, 

Holding you In the Up, he will cerra. you. 

Mny he rweoh good old ego while ceroeilng you. 

OS Mny you live long, wo oount upon you for help In etir life. 

X hnro ilepanded upon yoor long life. 

I>e«r onee, I h»»o n«ked Ood'- bUetlng upon you, 

God’e bleeelege upon you denr ouoe. 

May Ood’e bloeilngt loernete tho lengtb of your life. 

TO foog lire my long-llred darling*. 

Mny the Ump of your maternal end paternal grnndfeth-e bum 
(hr orer. 

Mny they ho blemd with long life, . * 

Mny thoy adorn with their pretence the house nnd tho street. 

Tho etreetlook, bright with my darling** preeeae** 

75 Tho boaw look, bountiful with my dnrling'e ore'll*. 

The oradle i* tied with green etrioga. . 

You here oome like gome to me, • 

M«ry belle era ringing on tho oradle. 

You look protty, In nhntevor dreri you era clothed. 

.*0 The oradle h». eilk etringe nttaohod to it, ’ 

Arise nftor n good ilecp my doer little onra. 
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M*y my eliler denr one* live long. 

1 wlU keep you node* my own eye* nnd heart, 

The darling’* mamma li an affectionate mother. 

Si May my »o live and grow “P- 

Grow up at the proper time, 

Oroiv np under*tlie oartawa of your lather and matomai uncle. 

Vou are brought up with enromee. 

You hnvo come under good au»plo«*. 

AO Orow np (a* Ug at tho pillar* of tho honrol my <lear one*. 

I wtll have a frock nnd cap made for yon, 

I will have a rttln frock made for you. 

Move about In tho dreatot ordered out by your fntlmr. 

'The cap -hall Ui of real gold lace. 

(*» Pnl that n«, your jmpa baa got II mado. 

Tho oap la of due workmanship. 

Yon will hava It of r«M gold crabrottory, 

There la a pattern ■>« tho oap, 

It la brought by my darting > father, 

100 There It a eUl lore oa tho oap. 

It la Met nnd propnrad by a tailor of Burnt. 

Tire lallor'a workmaaahlp It faulty, 

10 * May your age grow long, my donr once. 

Wo will now see n fow traits of Parnoo lifo na presented 
by ihil crudlo song whioh in rnosl commonly sung. Wo must 
boor in mind, that aouio of tho traits inny bo said to bo tlio 
trait* of tho Parsoo lifo of tlio putt and prooeding gouorotiona* 
because tho Parse© community, like nil communities, ha* 
|Ktaiu>d nnd still passes through a oortniu ohango of manners 
and ouatoms. 

1. Tho first thing to ho borne in miud in eonucotiou with 
tho orr.dlo Bong of tho Pnraoos is this, that Poraeo wives of 
modern times inherit, ns it wore, from their grandmother* of 
the 'AvoBtn times, a desire to bo mothers of good ohildron. The 
first desire 1 of an Iranian woman, nocordiug to the A vesta, was 
to bavo n good husband. Her aocond desire was to hnvo good 
children. 

She prayed "Grant us, that we mny find a husband, young 
and beautiful of body, who will treat us woll all life-long and 
give us offspring; a wise, learned, roady-tongued husband." 

f 
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(S. B. B., Vol. XXIII. Yt. XV 40.) She prayed to Haotna 
for handsome children and for a pious line of progeny.' 

Aooovding to the VendidAd*, 11 handsome maiden, who 
happened to remain withoot a good husband and without 
children, felt o» unhappy ns u fertile piece of laud that re¬ 
mained untillod by a good husbandman. Aliurn Mnsda preferred 
a person with children to a childless pomm.* Virtuous child¬ 
ren wero blessings from the Divine Powers.* To be childless 
was, ft* it wore, a curse* for l»ftd and cruel life. Parents 
prayed for children who possessed {mints wisdom, who could 
adorn their country, who could take an notive part in the 
deliberations of their nomiuunity, who were handsome, of good 
reputation, ready to roliovo the distress of others, stroug, 
and who could add to the glory of their house, their street, 
their village mid their country.® 

A modern Pane* wife inherits, to a certain extent, this 
de.ire for ohildren, aud house it is, that wo find |»ervading 
through hor oriullo songs, feelings of extreme joy and plea¬ 
sure on the birth of children. 

2 . Thoro is ouo word in the song which is oftsu repoalod 
and which draws our tpeoinl attontion. It is the word »t| 
(martin) which signifies, "I die, I sacrifice wyielf." It is an 
expression which a Parsec lady often uses in her conversation 
towards those for whom sbo entertains regard, respoct and 
inflection, u. ij., for her husband, fnthcr and ohidoren, and for 
other elder*. It mount that alio is ready to do anything for 
them, eveu to sacrifice herself for thorn. This expression 
signifies the devotedness of ft Parsec wife for her husband 
and children and for the whole family. 

•••“Oje •■**■' «/e'oAejjai6’ V»pvs IX. 82. 

• Y«dldad Clu III. 2* 

* Ibtd. cb. IV. 47. 
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8 . The next important point in the cradle aonga—aud let 
u, take for n specimen the oradlo song given in this 
paper—that strikca us ia this, that it has a hidden tone of pray- 
or running through the whole of it. It woloomos the birth of 
the child ( ^tHi >. »!*•) «nd prays to God for its long 

lifaUlUWOllMft Mt- <t*t«i MhlMllftl *U«U 

II. 68, «».)• The prayer tor long life is not lor the child 
idonc, but nleo for ite father, its unolo, brothers and other 
near relations (11. 04, 71, 82). 

4. We muat bear in mind that a Fursoo wifo, oven after 
marriage, looks to the household of her own parents with nu 
oyo of elteotion, and for help in oaso of distress. Next to 
father, a brother is ofton looked U> as the natural guardian 
of a Pareee lady. According to tbo Avesta,' it whs especially 
to amoug tho auoiont IrAninn*. So sho apeoially names 
her brothor and her parental relations (utl'tl 71 MIMI# “tMItT 

Wlkftl MMIMI »• 2 » 47 < 7I >. 

6 . Tire next important point that draws our attrition is 
tho family oirole. lu many a Parsoo homo, about 25 yours 
Ago,—anil oven how to a small extent,—it was not rare for a 
J'nrHce father to have under his roof, besides his own ohildron, 
the ohildron of other nonr relations, who may ho poor. They 
nil formed, ns it wore, a family olrolo; and so, tho houiowife, 
when she lulled the child to sloop with s song full of feelings 
of prayer, ho|*> and joy, remembered the children of those 
relations also Mltfl Skfll 11.49). 

Amdng tho other relations, tons-in-law were tho nonrest 
relations, and so, they wore named In the same lino witli sons 

(VIS rr*tlt/H‘ 18). 

0. There wore several Joyful occasions in a family, when 
sooial gatherings of tho near relatives were common. In 
dhoso gatherings, children wore always included in tho 
general invitations to tho families. In the iuvitntions to 
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Parsec marriage*, about 26 years ago, it was a gouoral custom 
to invito the Indies with ('*& 0'?>i) all their daughters, 
grand-daughters, and daughteradu-law, and the geutlemeu 
with sons nud grandsons. Such general 

invitations aro very rare now. The (i.c., u fair or an 
assembly of ohildron) referred to in the oradle soug (<t >|\f <*\- 

WtfUl M*. <l»li SwtHt* Sftl- *5 W 

11 . 6 to 8) is the family 

gathering of Mich n typo. 

7. We Gud a apooial reforouoo in the aong to tbo 

e., the married women (*unT Mi. 

there ia a gathorlug for a good 
and uuspioiona occasion. I/Ct our married Indies join that 
gathering. II. »ft<t Mill i M*<l I 

joined tbo other married ladies in singing. II. 18). Widows 
took no special or prominent part iu such gay gathering-. 

It was considered a little iusuipioious to have their associa¬ 
tion, especially iu tho porfornianoo of spooinl coromouioa of 
wolooming the bride or bridegroom, of presontiug anils of 
dreaa to thorn, of dressing tho children on birthdays, of the 
investiture of snored thread and of oooh other gny occasion*. 

A widowed mother generally left the performauoo of those 
oeromonios to a married or unmarried daughtor, or to a 
daughtor-in-lnw. Tho Hindu dislike of a widow wna oommou 
nmoug tho Parsecs to n oertnin oxtont, but it is disappearing 
now. 

8 . Flower docorotioua ployed, nud doos stllil ploy, u 

promiueut part umoug the Parsees. At tho threshold of tbo 
house and at tho doors of tho iuuer rooms, were suspended 
rtt*3(i.e., hanging strings of flowers). Again tho pufties, whe 
were tho principal persons, in whoso honour tho gatherings 
took plaoo, were decorated with gnrland*. One spcciul kind . 
ot flower decoration, whioh has altogether died out iu 
Bombay, hut is still lingoriug to a small oxtoi^ iu the 
mofussil towns, was that known ns -Hlil literally 
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mcauiug "proparing a garden.” A child, both male and 
female, had hie whole head covered with various kiuds of 
fragraut flowers by gardoners specially versed in their art. Tt 
w«b rather a painful oporntiou for the children to go through, 
because strings of flowers hod to ho interwoven with the long 
hair ou the head. The strain on tho hair at times caused 
great pain and brought on fovor or hood ache. Bnt tho thing 
had to bo gone through, beoauae tho custom was lookod to 
with an oyo of, os it wore, a roligious vow. It was not raro 
for fond mothers to lake a vow, that if thoir obildron grow 
up to such and hiioU an ago, they would got the uoromony of 
gardening (Mlil •ttM'fl) porforuiod. I well rammnUr that 
wheu I was a boy of about H or 0 I had to |*us through that 
pain fill process. Tho child who went through that process, 
was for tho timo considered on important parsonage, and so 
was ohorished and mad* inuohof. The Parsecs have iuborited 
a luslo of flowers from their ancestors of undent Persia. In 
thoir religions ceremonies, llowcra play an important part'. 
As Mr. Bookman says iii his "Contributions to tho History 
of Iuvontioua, ” tho inorteru taste of flower* iu Enrops oame 
from Persia su'd Coustuutinoplo. But tho custom of «llfl 
llaying out u garden on tho head) is foreign to thorn. 
It is a Hindu custom, nud ouc sees it sUII prevalent among 
tho lliudus, especially tho l'rabhfls of Bombay. 

1). Another kind of flower decoration, on special merry 
occasions, was tlie garlaudiug of the house-well or the street* 
well, known also as mil *tU<l*(l Ht. laying out u 

gurdcii on the well. 

The ancient Irdniuns and their dnraoiidauts, the modern 
Phrases, were asked to look with a special kind of respect to 
ull kinds ot reservoirs of fresh water, such as rivers, lakes, 
siroams, wolls. .To defile these sources of useful water, ou 
•which depended tho health, not only of their families but 
of thoir communities, of thoir city nud country, was a sin. 


'< Amciont Pcr-i* >U ibe Origin*! ml ot jontcniiig. 
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Ardvi$nra AnAhita, tho Anflitis of the Greeks (compared 
by some with Greek Artomis and by others with Greok 
Aphrodite), tho Mylitta of the Babylonians, the Aster to or 
Asterotli of the Syrians and tho Venus of the Romans, was 
the female deity that presided ovor waters. As water led to 
the fertility of tho soil, and a a womon lod to tho fruotificatton 
and increase of tho human race, this doity Anfthita, liko its 
prototype* of other nation*, hud to do something with tho 
boauty of women and with thoir fructifying power. So a 
Pnrseo mother looked to well* or reservoirs of water with 
rospeot, from a doublo motive: ( 1 ) it* genoral usefulness a* 
a means of health, roforrod to in tho Voudid&d, and (2) tho 
oontmonnea* of ideas suggested by the fruitfulnosa of water 
and tho fruitfulnoa* and bouuty of womon, both being 
presided ovor by tho same female deity. That may be ono 
reason, but that was not tho only reason that porhapa led a 
I'nrseo mother to tho ceremony known os " tho gnnloning of 
a well.” It uppoars, that in India, an in Buropo, somo wells 
are believed to bo haunted with apirits. 8o, possibly, tho idoa 
of spirits presiding ovor well* of tho houao or tho streot, may 
nl*o hero lid to tho nbovo practice. Tho belief 1 in the 
hauutlug of woll* by •pirit* is common to India and Koropo, 
and I think it would bo a faeoinating *tndy if a member of 
our Society woro to tako it up. 

Tho allusions to gardening in our cradle song— 

M* 

HMMltift Mi 

MMMUfl • • 

Ml««ti d>\ -Mlti MUI 16 to 21. 

are allusions to the above custom of gardening or garlanding 

(HI A _____ 

« RthooWy i" folklore, by O. h. Q« boo. Arairnff of 11th August 1891. 
Alhnmtm of 2Ctb Auju.1 189S, 10th Aogu*t 1805. 
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10 . Another Paraoe idea or custom to which the cradlo 
song draws our attention is that of considering tho East to b© 
nn suspicions side. Tho mother in her cradlo song speaks of 
placing tho cradlo in a position that would mako the child 
face the oast. In all tho cororaonioa of the 1'arseos, tho east, 
whence the fructifying sun rises, is hold to bo nuspioious. 
The children in tbo ceremony for tho iuvostituro of the sacred 
shirt and thread, and tho marrying couple at tho tiino of tbo 
AshirwAd or mnrnago-blessing ceremony, face the east. 
Children when adorned with dresses, brides and bridogrooms 
anil olhors when presented wiih dreasos, shawls, or suali 
other presents, are raado to fuco tho east. The pries)a in all 
their religious ceroinonios faco the east or tho south. Tho 
north is soropnlonsly avoided. 

Tho preforonoo for tho oast by many nations in their cere- 
monlos or rituals, prosents, bofor* tho ontbropologioul 
student, a question of very wide Inlorest. It suggests tho 
comparison of tho above onstom and similar other customs with 
the ancient uso and signification of tho aross, with tho 
pointing of tho four sidos and ooruors by a I’arnco priest in 
his Afrioguu coromouy, and with tho SavastikA which is 
common in Indio, Japan, Scotland, Ireland, Ituly aud other 
countrios. 

11. Tho next important custom, referred to in tho cradlo 

song, is that of kindling a «R|) lamp from tho family hearth 
on gay occasions. Mark tho words MMIMl 

"IMWl'Il may tho lamp of your maternal aud 

pstornal grandfathers burn for ovor (I. 71). It is equivalent 
to'saying, "May tho sons of your maternal and paternal 
grandfathers liro long." Tho sous of tho maternal and 
paternal grandfathers of the child are tho maternal undo and 

c tho fnthor of tho child, tho brother and husband of the 
mother who sings tho song. We see then that a lamp 
signifies^ figuratively, in Pnrsee life in Parses songs, a lineal 
male descent. So, lamp is nn auspicious symbol of male 
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progeny. It is therefore lighted on many gay occasions in a 
Parsec houso. As I have pointed oat in my paper on "The 
Marriage Customs amongst tho Parsee9,” one of tho many 
ooromonial occasions of marriago is known as €Ri 
kindling a lamp. 1 Among the anciont Romans also, there was 
the custom of lighting, on marriago occasions, the bridal 
torohes. Aocording to the A veals,* it is before the incrod firo 
of the family hearth or tho temple, that a Parseo prays for an 

offspring. Firo itaolf is figuratively called tho son 

of Cod. The oil used for the lamp kindled on tuoh merry 
and ssini-ssored oooasion* is ghee or olarified buttor, as it is 
auporior in quality to othor ordinary oils. 

12. Parseo parents counted much upon tho support of 

thoir ohildron iu their old ago. Henoo wo hoar tho mothor 
singing in our oradio song otHdl •••■» May 

you live long, wo ooaut upon you for help in the wholo of our 
lifo. (1. 06 ). 

13. Tho dross of Parseo ohildron has undorgono, and still 
undorgoos, n good doal of chango during the prosont genera¬ 
tion. Hut tho oradlo songs, if presorvod, will always remind 
future gouorntions of thoir old forms of dross 
Perhaps, fifty yoors honoo, a suit of Parseo children’s dross 
of tho last generation, will bo an objoot of ourioeiiy iu an 
Anthropological Museum. 

In oonoluslon, I bog to submit a oradlo song composed by 
inysclf, about 21 years ago, to bo sung iu my family on tho 
birth of my first child. Whan I oomposod it, I had no idea of 
placing it before tho public. I submit that song with a view 
that it uiBy afford opportunities to oompsrs tho views in*tho 
old cradle songs of procoding gonorotious with tht* views of 
Parseo paronts about 20 years ago. I do uot claim for it 
any literary morit, which it has none. I would not havo # 

« Morrisgo Custom lunoog tho Parsecs, etc. Journal of the Anthropolo¬ 
gical Soolety of Hornby, Vol. V, No. «. p. 247. 

• Ysfiia LX1I. ’ 
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dared toprosont it boforo this Society, wero it not for tho fact 
that I bad submitted it to tho bands of Mr. Knikhoabru N. 
Kabraji, who ia an oxpert in this line. 1 submit it for giving 
an idea of the sentiments and the parontnl feelings of Pursco 
parents to vrhioh it gives an expression. 

fcMil<l (dt*fl X! H <1 MUlMs 
°U» tfMbrt 't\ i MWM- 
*l«fl m$<I n<$ Mid, 

Mm SMIdi sttt Hi did- 
5 RilVfl M|*H i Mt H^*did, 

4»Hi *dHi «u» din 'ttntni vlitj. 

Mtt A VM Ml ddid. 

ttXwi<t *ii*H mu yiM* 

6 * fcl«H Hi** Ml diid, 

10 tiXiu iT^t X«»H m mimmim. 

^'>(1 *1^ tf*H Ui MW MW, 
wH Hi Hrflnn H fcwdn H did, 

"fc iX Hi HiiflMd*fl d Hi itd» 

WU*m fiHti «»/■ did. 

15 MM dtn'flnwi flMdl Mid, 

<dH ni<l Mtuldufl dif mi fliid. 

4l<ll i^l 4dWl «*i H Md, 
ind«A i3 *Hm ^Mid. 
miw*\ Oy MdH Hi^ vTdid, 

20 MU HHl H*Hl dlH d «BMid. 

fdd'd Ml Hujldddi MlHd MUMld, 

, i 1 4d *<15 ddMid- 

„ dPftH f«H $Hi $> dfituH Mid, 
tawti) m **S\ 4H<ii Mid, 

25 "Sdd GdU H Midi H iid, 
dd dd t**fl ilMd Hltld. 
fltl dlXl Md i M* du $vdld, 

28 ilHd <IM^> M-lMldl did H fdllid. 
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[JVamUtU*.) 

By lefrvahing deep, r«H thyself my dw ■>». 

By refreshing -loop, wet thyrolf. 

The night ha* advanced ranch, 

Bo, go to deep In tbu civile, my good bor. 

B May Ibo geddom of -l«p bo kind «o thoe, 

Thou, who nit tbo life of thy parents I get up In the morales 
with » cheerful eweet fnoe. 

May God avort all thy paint. 

May the Angel* erer help thee. 

May the Almighty protect thle houio, 

10 May tbo Angel Broih always protect tbc« 

May Ut.1 nsle tbee hippy with food sod drink, 

Together with goof aeoee, honour and letpcol, 

Bo lliat, with good dim, thou may.! perform good deeds. 
Taking Ood’e nsrae always on thy llpe. 

IB O thou the melaetay U the happluas of thy parenU I 
Bight wolcotno le tby birth la thle houee. 

Then hut gledlonod oar heart and our life, 

Ahura-Masda hat conferred upon ue a great obligation. 

God lit* given o* a groat roward, 

*0 Oor tongue cannot •nfflclcetly thank Him for It. 

In tho uered preel note of our pure lore 
You sro a fruit ns ewoct nt honey. 

Holding forth our hands, we pray to Hod. 
livery mom awl ore, 

lift That He may favour |bou with good thougbu, good word, end 
good deede, 

With health of oilnd and health of body, for ever *nl evur. 

I giro my whole heart and llfo to thoe. 

28 Keep unwilled the name end tho fame of jour ancestor.. 
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R*ad on 30«A January 1001. 

Presidont— Mr. Kharhetji Rustamji Cam*. 

Tho correspondence which bttd begun on tho 11th of 
Deoember 1891, between the Government of Bombay and our 
Sooiety, on tho subject of Mr. H. H. Risley’u loiter to the 
Government of Bengal, submitting n scheme for tho continua¬ 
tion of ethnographical rcaoarchon in tho lower Provinces of 
tliut Preeidenoy, and for thoir extension to otlior parte of 
India, had ended with n lottor from tho Government of 
Bombay, dated 81st August 1804, thanking our Socioty "for 
undertaking to oirculnto tho ethnographical questions (Oouerul 
8 erios forming Part II to Mr. Risloy’s Glossary) to district 
oftlcora and othora who would bo likoly to deal intelligently 
with tho subject." 1 In roply to tho olroulnr of our Sooioty 
abovo referred to, sovoml district officers had kindly sent us 
communications on sorao of tbo autos or trlbos in their 
districts. Somo of tlioso communications havo, from limo to 
timo, lo-on road before our Society nud published in 
our Journal#.* 

Mr. Kdwnrdes, tho City Census Commissioner, Bombay, 
wroto to us, on 80th Juno and 20tli July 1900, asking for 
those communications. As thoy woro originally intended 
for Mr.' Risloy, I, as the Secretary of tho Society, referred 
, that officer to Mr. Risley. On having nn assurance, that 
Mr. Risloy j«d no objection to our handing all those com¬ 
munications to tho present Census Officer, I have aeut them 
to him on 28th August 1900. 

Vol. V, No. 8. pp. 45?-tW. 

• "Joamnlol !hr AothropolojIc^lSoclclyof Bontlxiy." Vol. III., No.8,p.471. 

• Vd. 111,^0. 8. Vol. IV, No. 7. Vol. IV, No. 8. Vd. V, No. I. Vol. V. 
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My paper on "The Dhangarn and Dhuvara of Mahablesh- 
wnr,” read on the 28th of November 18W, and published in 
the Journal (Vol. Ill No. 8,) of our Society, was tho first 
paper boforc our Society, on the lines proposed by Mr. Rislcy. 
My paper to-day on "The TbAk&ra of Matheran’’ is in a line 
similar to that of my first paper. I have prepared it at tho 
request of my friend Miss D. Menant, who has come to Indiu. 
on u special scientific mission from the Government of Prance. 

At the dosiro of that Government, she Uikos an interest in 
othnographioal questions connected with our Presidency. On 
my short visit to Matherun during the last Christmas holidays, 
she requested mo to colloot information about "tho TbAkAr* 
of Matherun,” similar to that collooted in iny above papor. 
Honoe this paper. It ia tho result of a fow hours of onroful 
enquiry on three soparato days, one of wliioh was spent in tho 
very vioinity of a Tbtfkiir village. My sources of information 
are tho following peraous, who are all ThAkurs:— 

(1) DhAoo, son of Aloo, ago 26. living in tho villngo 

of Palli, which is situated below tinrbut. I saw 
Mm ou the 83rd of Docombor 1000 on the bill 
itsolf. 

(2) (a) NAgyA, son of Ndmyd, son of MaidhyA, age 30, 

belonging to a sub-division of tho Oogrii caste. 

(6) HA inboo, son of MAoo, ago 46, belonging to a 
sub division of tho Chowdri oosto. 

(c) HAnsiA, son of Pftndoo, son of MAoo, ago 30, 
belonging to a sub-division of tho Chowdyi cssto. 
(rf) BAloo, sou of PAndoo, son of JAvoo, ngo 50, be¬ 
longing to n sub-division of the Knmri caste. * 
(e ) BAloo, son of JAnu, age 40, belongiog to a sub¬ 
division of tho Ir caste. All ihoso five persons 
lived in tho village of Mnldoougi, situated below 
the MAldoongA Point. 1 saw thorn on the bill 
and oolleoted information from them on the 30th 
of December 1900, * 
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(8) DhnrmA, son of RAmA, son of Lnkshmau, ngo 40, be¬ 
longing to a sub-division of tho Purdhi costo. The 
information collected from this man is, in fact, the 
information supplied by the whole village of 
KerwAdi, situated at tho foot of tho hill, midway 
botwecn Mat heron and Narol. I had been to this 
village on the 1st of January 1001 from 10 to 11a.m. 
My visit to this Thikflr villuge had collected the 
whole villago, ns it wore, round my informant and 
myself, and when DhnrmA did not answer my 
questions properly or olesrly, others around him 
modified or oorreoted hi* answers. My information 
about tho ThAkArn is mostly from this villago, which 
is n small villago of about 12 huts containing about 
100 people. 

•(1-8)* Tho name of tho caste is Thftkflr. The sub¬ 
divisions of the caste aro 



Joogri.1. 

•OW 

Nirgrn. 


0 oo till. 


MengAI. 

t*ui 

Dtravril. 

“it’ll 

BasmA. 

*tl4«tM 

Ahvtlndbi. 

Mt\kqt 

PArdhyA. 


SdmbhooyOL 

MMl 

KaflnthyA. 

•ft* 

Nig. 


KAmii. 

autt 

Oogru. 

^i»n 

Chodhri. 

»A 

Ir. 

•ftwm 

NirgadhA. 


• There number* point to Mr. RUM*’, questions printed In Vo). It! 
Me. 8, of tho Journal of tho 8oeScty. p, 503. 
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Hl>l 

Vagh. 

*il*l 

Dori. 


Shidhl 


Pirkad. . 


Thomrn. 

Those sub-divisions arc gonerally loculisod, i.o.,it is difficult 


to liu<l pooplo of ull those sub-divisions in ono particular 
villago. For oxumplo, Iho pooplo of the sub-castos PArdhyA, 
NirgrA, ShidliA, Pirkad, Thorn 1 a are generally found in Iho 
Korwndi villugu. Tbo first aix »ub-caatea named iu tho above 
liit nro found in tho Maldoongo villago, whioh, in ita turn, 
bus uot tho 7th, 9th, lOtli and 11th tub-c«stea. 

(4) Mom born of tho above inb-onjtoi iutorraorry, but tho 
|Kioplo of tho aamo sub-oaols do not intermarry. For oxaui- 
plo, u man of tho (Ahviindhi) sub-oasto can marry n 

woman of any other aub-ca*to, but novor u AhvAndlu woman, 
r.e., n wouiuu of bin own *ub*o**to. Tlisy huvo no inlerinar- 
riageh with other oostos. For oxantplo, a TbAknr would not 
marry n Dhnngur woman and olee twrsd. 

6 . An far hr tho marriage* aro permitted botwoon tho sub- 
onatea, tboro is no prohibition bated npon social status or on 
googrophioul or local position. A Maldoongu Thakur can 
marry h Thakur woman of Korw&di or any other villago. 

6 . They havo no popular tradition about tho origin of 

their caste. They do not boliovo to havo come to this district 
from any other placo, but say that their forofathors havo been 
living hero from very old tiuioa. • 

7. Tho habit of tho ensto is uot wandering hut settled. 

8 . They do not admit outsiders into their caste on \ny 
account. 

9. Infant marriage is tolerated. But they generally marry 
at an adult ago, because, being poor, tifty cannot afford to, 
marry their children oarly. 

10 . Polygamy is pormittod among thorn, bat uot polyandry. 
Tho people being poor, polygamy is rarely indulged in. 

• . v 
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It is only those who nro comparatively n little well off, that 
have uuiro than ono wife. 

11. It is tho Brahmins who perform thu marriage coromo- 
nios. 'l'hoir fees vary in different villages. Thoy also vary 
according to tho oircnniaUuocs of Clio |>nrtio». In l’ali below 
Garbut it varies from As, 8 to Its. 3. In MaldoougA it 
varies from Its. 2 to Ha. 8. Particular Brahmins buvo parti¬ 
cular village* to whioh thoy nro nttaohod. Brahmins nltnchod 
to one village or more, cannot go to othor villages that do 
not belong to their circle or district. 

12 . Widow marriages aro permitted but not in tho sauiu 
village. For example, u Thnkur widow of the Maldoung/i 
villagn oAuuofi re-marry a Thakiir of hor own village, but can 
that of any other Thnkur villugo. Tho performance of tho 
ceremony of widow marriages doc* not roquiro a Brahmin. 
Widow marriagea aro not knowu by the ordinary phrase of 

KlMl bnt by another phra»o, namely, 

Tho form of this marriage in vory simple. Tho widow has a 
koonkoo mark (£TO|) made ou bor forohond, and then she goes 
rouud nud makes obeisance to tho eldors that nmy bo present. 
Widows aro not permitted to marry tho brothers of their 
docoasod husbands. 

15. Givoroo is purmittud among them. Tlicro is no 
spociul form of ooromony for divoroo. Divorced wives may 
marry again. 

H. It is the children who inherit tho property of the 
father. If ono has no children, it is the brother* who 
inherit. 

16. They are lliudus, but they do not worship all Hindu 
gods. Tlray do not worship Guupati; thoy liuvo thoir own 
special gods. Gonornlly each villago has it* own special god 
or gods. There aro •special circumstances which have given 
rino to tho worship of fchoxo particular gods in particular 
villagos._ For example, in the village of Kerwfidi, which I 
visited, they generally worship two gods. Ono of those is 
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Vughifl. This god dorivea its name from VAgb, i.e., 
tigur. They any, that, at one timo, the villngo aufforod a good 
deni from the ravages of tiger*. Oultli* nml even men wore 
often killed by tigers. So the vilingers, with common 
consent, founded the worship of VAghiA, the tiger-god. 
There are no shrines or temples in honour of these village 
gods, but some rooks In the vioiuity of the village, form, m it 
were, the abode of the deity, ami the viHuger* resort there for 
worship nml oireriugs. Ju the OMeof the ahovo VAghiA or 
tiger-god, it is a small rook about u mile sway from, the 
village of KorwAdi tlmt forms hi* abode. Tho red mark of 
koonknn and some articles of offering turn tlio rook into no 
abode of thoir special god. 

The villagers boliove, that since the origin or foundation of 
the worship of tho VAghiA or tiger-god, rnvngos from tiger 
have doorensod in number. They have still, now and then, 
cases of tigers killing cattlo or men, Imt that is duo, they to.y, 
to thoir own fault, which oonsista in not giving the regular 
offerings to the god at its above-mentioned nl*odn. The 
oflbrlnga consist of nooounuta, sindoor, Ac. 

Tlio other vlllsge god of tho village of KorwAdi is Sft| 
ChorA. Tho rock whioh forms thn abodo of this god is uliout 
100 yards from tlie village. His origin is due, they say, to 
an opidomio of fever, which occurrod formerly In tho times of 
thoir forefathers. Msny pooplo diod of fever thon. So, tho 
worship of tho god wan founded to avert tlmt epidemic. 

In .uses of fover, tho villagers resort to tho ahovo rock, and 
thoro give offerings to thoir Chorft or fever god. 

Kvory villngo has its special god, nnd tho abodo of tlmt god. % 
Tims the villngo of 8|H Tlore, nenr Ohawk, Itss it^ own god, 
known as SrondA. On tho Mnthomn hill itself, thoro is a 
god whose worship is to n corttiin extent common to all castes. 

It ia tho Pitnftth. He is worshipped by the Dlmngars,* 

by tho Thakurs and by other tribca of tlio Hindu. TIis abode 
is a small rock jutting out from the ground, situated on the 
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^outJi of th<* Charlotte lake. It. is abont 75 yards from the 
path which loads to the Daugcr point. The ground round this 
rock is covered with u largo nnmber of bolls, about lUO, of 
varying size. The presentation of bolls to arouse the god to 
make him hear tho prayers of the worshippers, forma a strik- 
ingfeature of tho worship of the l’ituftth god here. Tho place 
is in tho charge of a Dbaugar, who, I was told lives in a 
village at the foot of the Garbut. Ho attend* there for worship 
regularly, overy Sunday, whioli is the baser day on the hill. 

1 C. Women ore not permitted to take any notive part in 
the worship of those village gods. Thoy can go to the place 
whom tho gods are sot up, nud offer their obeisance, but they 
mutt stand at a respectful diitanoo and novor give any ofloriug 
thomselvoa. In cnae of ohildron also, it is tho mnlo children 
who can offor, not the femalo ohildron. 

17-1U. Brahmins attend for roligious ooromouios, moh 
as tho marriage or funornl coromouios. In funeral ooreino- 
n>N, it is the Brahmin who gonornlly llrat kindles tho fire for 
the cororaony. Mo then aays some mnntm* before the viotunls 
hat uro plaood thoro. If a Brahmin it not at hand, n 
Koombhur (potior) can oIBcinto. Tho fnuoral coromonios are 
gonornlly porformod on tho 10th day after doatli. Tho foo for 
tho Brahmin, or in his absence for tho KoornbhAr, vnries from 
two auuns to ono Rupee. 

18. The Tlmkurs bury their dead. Thoy gonornlly bury 
with tho head towards the west. 

20. .No animals nr® specially worshipped. Snake worship 
is not prevalont. among thorn. Only those who aro bolieved 
to kfiow tho oharm of curing snnko-bitos, worship tho snake 
on tho Nug-panchmi day, which is n general holiday for 
snako-worship in many parts of India. 

, 21-22-28. Their occupation is cultivation. They till 
Government land ou paying on annual sum per bingbu. 

26. Thoy oat mutton, fish nud fowls, not beef or pork. 
They do not rat snakes. They drink liquor. 
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27. Thoy ont food prepared by Brahmins, Dhangnrs and 
Koonbis, but not Clmt prepared by uuy other caste. 

Thoy smoke a ( "(lil) oigurotte prepared by a Dhaugar, 
but uot if it is onoo smoked by othors. If it is smoked by 
one of thoir own canto they ouu mnoke it. They drink the 
water offered by a Brahmin, Dhnugar or Koonlii, but thby 
do not drink from the same pot from which u part is drunk 
by people of other castes. 

In the whole village of Kerwidi, consisting of about 100 
men, there was not a singlo individual who cau write anything. 

The following is a cradle *ong which I heard at the Tliakur 
village of Kerwndl 
NVUHl 

fc«tl»» MWWi. 

fi'HMI 3ll MMRt- 

M'tdl Udl'dl >fl ilMltil- 

«l Midi*! 

WII«U *& •Mill ’dlh’tl- 

•MlMl ^l*t>tl 
*tifl Wl. 

MtP *Mdi 

S»ll'4'dl d'Jl'-tb 

>d>n moJl'dlMb 

TranihUitm. 

• 

In the province of Pundorpnr there is a. orudle of 
llowors on tbo door of tho goddew. 

Oh, Indy friend I yon rock the cradle. 

Tell Kama I am busy. 

I cut the uinngo with a knife, und take tbo juice in a 
cup to our goddess to take tho smoll of the jufce. 
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Our goddess is a good one. 

.She look I ho child iu tho hiiud lor Ukiug bur out iu the 
open sir. 

I will scrtltor (tho flower- of) J&in in the grotto of 
tho goddess. 

• While tho (flower* of) JAiu were boiug scattered 
Tlioro appeared the constellation on tho horiton. 

I ask in prayers from the goddess small obildren. 


A PARSER DEED OK PARTITION MORE 
THAN 150 YEARS OLD: A FORM OF • 
SLAVERY REFERRED TO THEREIN* 

Read on 27 tk February 1901. 

I'rteldeut—Lif.VT. Cou G. Watkih, l.M.S. 


Tho document, which I proposo submitting before the 
8 ooioty thin evening, ii ad old deed of partition in u Parson 
family of Burnt. Il is dated Kartulc rud 8, Savant 1802. So 
it is about 165 yearn old. It is a deed of |mrtith>n botwMn tho 
holrsof a Pantoo goatloinun named NowrojeoKorsAsjoo llomjoc 
UuwlIA. From tho doouiuont, wo cau detormino tho following 
gonosdogioal troo of heirs s— 


Kowrojoo Kor»fl»le« llomjio U nwfcU. 


|M II' n. 


K.mmJco Msnookjoo Toll ib«IJ oe 


lUnlhol, widow BnrJoilM KillilJ*. IXwibjM 
of Hom|M, 


The distribution of property takes place among tho throo 
living sous of Nowrojoo and tho widow nud throo sons of hi* 
deceased sou. Tho widow, Rauibai, in called « word 

which drawn our special attention, It soem* to be lined iu 
tho sonso of houBowifo. The word as now used, 

moans a gonllomau. 

Tho distribution of property took placo iu tho praaanoo ' 
of DosAi Uustomjeo Tuhiuuljeo. Tho chiof DeiAis,of Nowsari 
iu those times geuerally took a part in (lie private settlement 
of family disputes al>out properly. 

Four gontlemen wore appointed as arbitrators to go into 
the family OCOOunM nud settle the shares. 


Vol. VI, No. 1. >!*• 
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The roost impurlaul part of tho property of tho deceased 
which in divided by this doeuniOut is bib slaves. Thu words 
of tbs document are:— 

*|3ft ^ gfflrl nifl til'd H>- 

MM ^IM^ltdMI W*Ml 'Min iO ni'MMl Ml'*d <fl*-d M^'fl -Ond- 

i. 1 . 11 m details of tho proporty of slaves, eto., which be¬ 
longed to Nowrojec, and which is divided. At first, tho detail* 
of tho slave Kolia, who woix> equally diridod uud lots drawn. 

Thou follow tho name* of tho slave Kolia who go to tho 
Inis of the different heirs. 

To tho sharo of tho heirs of the deceased sun, go throe 
slaves uud a half; of tlieso three and a half, one is male and 
tho rust two and a half uro fomolo*. Tho usuie of Lhu half 
■lave Is >in'{| She is considered us liulf slave, bouuuso uuo 
Niuborw.wjoe Uudujeo Khurshodjou is meutionod a* the pos¬ 
sessor of tho other half share in this woman (^$Uqi*tSP Utl£? 

Ml*< »M>M t>,). Again, she goes to tho lot of 

ouo of tho hoirs with all hor (^Kl»Mi <• children. 

In tho *nino way, to thu sharo of tho first surviving sou 
Kuvusjoe, tliore go livo slaves mid a half, among whom also 
tlior© are female slaves with oliildrou. Tho slave by name 
I.nloe, who is termed, ns it were, half a slavo, is sharod by this 
hoir and by tho ubovo-mentioned heir. Tho dood is signed 
on tho loft, as usual in tbu Indian documents, by tbo sbarors 
of the pioporty, and on tho right by oloveu witnesses. 

Now tho quostiou is wbst aro tlieso JjmiM (goLims) or 
slares £ What is tho form of slavery referred to herein? 

It is a kind of slavery that was prevalent to a groat oxtout 
in Q*.ijer«t about 10 b years ago, and is still prevalent,they say, to 
a small extrnt, in a modi lied form, in some of tho Native States. 
Largo agriculturists or tamiwldrt, i>., proprietors of land, 
had in thoir *ervico n certain number of people, generally of 
tbo tribe known ns Kolis. They were fod and clothed by their 
masters. When thoygrewup, they woro oven married by their 
masters, ii they servod them long and faithfully. In return. 
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they undertook to serve their masters in their fields or at home, 
to look after the cattle, or such other work. The children of 
such servant were also considered to bo bound to serve tboir 
parents’ masters, because they woro brought up by thorn, In 
times of famine aud distress when othora died of hunger, the 
masters considered it their pious duty to feed those slave-aer- 
vants and their families. Any dereliction of duty on the part 
of their niastora in feeding these slave-servants, in times of 
distress, like the famine, freed them from the obligation of 
any longer nerving their old masters. These slave-sorvanU 
formed, as it wore, a part aud parool of the family proporty. 
So, on the death of the head of the family, they were divided 
among the hoirs, ns othor ordinary proporty, ohnttels or goods 
of the household. This deed of partition divides among the 
hoirs such household things as jars, utensils, grinding stonee, 
oto. Together with thoso things, it divides the slave-servants 
among the hoirs. 

To tho share* of two hoirs, thero go half a slavo-sorvant, 
i'.o., half a share in a particular slave-servant. What was 
meant in auoh a oaso, was this: that tho slavo-sorvant sorvod one 
master for ono half of a day, aud tho othor mastor for the 
other half. Tho responsibility of fooding such a alavo-sorvant 
was also proportionately divided among tho two masters. 

This particular kind of alavo sorvice, loads one to ask 
whether any psrtioular kind of auoh or any other form of slavo 
service was known to tho ancloul Iranians of tho Avosta times. 
Wo find that in tho A vesta itself there is not a single trace of 
any form of slavory. Slavery as an institution came into 
existence much lator. In the divisions of all classes of men 
referred to by tho Avesta, slavery has no place at elk 

With these fow remarks I give hero tho text of the docu¬ 
ment:— 

st'cH HlXw »ti «• 

*ti- ^t»t® (U. *Hi- %i\vw ^ mti) <1W| 
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<11. MllT V^lMif r» Mi *»M© HWI *1 0 

»n*i m. »ui Mi. ^im© Mftu am Mi. uhu© 

4\k/© am Mi- mi^o dV*© <ii- Mi. d^'» 

Hum© *1 nu«*ti<lM *U>i<fl *1% ^ mimSi ^Pfcl* Mlf 
MUM M ; . ^©'d M*JlMd >i^\\\k MU»/l*l H* 'll- H'OJji 
MUl ^ Nrtfo ?l k M* m ft * MU M* Mi- d>» w ©- 

1 Wl*N©dl JI^W mv* *««W M1H«. «V» *HllT <11. Otn<l* 

crR Sidl'd u© wftltiuf Ml Mi. Had© f^d<©^ «' 
€i*i *) Ml* Mi. MMI© t*i>ftl"© <11. Mi. -lUl© 
HWMie <ii. Mi. *«ifo<9 Jim© ®titf ai. Ml. 
m\o d*i*© *1 wv 3 *J mu idll* Wu <t ^dlfti**! <tMi*t 
MUM«A ^ MIW yifldl Moduli Mi<li 'dal *W >idv«i k <| 
^liMlMVfi. d MU<UU a*itf©»d 4dl <t Mifl 40*0 <tVft 
<dn<l MM ^IlMiM Tiltfldi «*Ml <MIM 1*1 Mi*l*ll dl'*fl «flMl 

^•0 <ln<t. 

\ Mi. JllM© <l>iw©di MlXUft <Ml»l ‘iltfl Ml'lMl 
MlUl*d **V| 311 MltklVtf. 

. i k«M 1 i«fl. i tl*fl "ium*. 

i 4iM«fl 1 im< 4. «u Min«0 ^i<lMi *tfU* 

Mid© tlti© 

*© Ml«t MM'l M^ 

&.*• 

1 Mi. U®M© 'lW©^Ml>l‘4l«fl MftMl^'d MlUl*fl 
Mil UUIMiM. 

\\uti ©’*13 UM©d 1 MMfl ^1*1 MM©^- 
' H*fl *ilMH "t J (lMl*Q. 

1 VJ UlMMl'd. Mi Ml«fl ^1*1 Mi. »tfUMd©tl- 
\ vOVii ftjftMld «© Ml*l MU*I M1H U <!• 
Mi *il^© d 5 .!^©^ ifl* , Sl»OMfllMl<M MlUUfly «f 

l *<IS 'll* dlii'dMid. 1 >flAl 'ifti UM©d- 

\ di«0 \i\ dl^i'dMl'd. \ *t*d ^1*1 itflMi'd. 

\ 5id tlttf* \ Mill'd? 1i«fl Mivtfll. 

Mi. <^31© iV'©?i {ft'tad MftMi<ft«Q miuiHI 2) 

m- 

\lhMtt1WQ. lodMtd’ilMq. 

1 IlM^. 
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«(ln<t twin'll *iw «imi id M*U*l ^n*u<l «ew*fi 
MiMMi 'ti'*d Mi/l tflUi *61 Mi^iM Mifc*ll *U* 6ft 3 mm 
mi3mi <« *13 *ti *Ud ltd imm -ifT <li- Mi- 3 X 1 **© 
‘ilHlHtJ'd MlMU'd MUU>fl MIM 13 wt$ £) *U3. HI'* ®1I>1 Mid 
3iHIfi 3i<ift s*<ii ^i'*fl *i Hm*l <* iivf »u<im«Q Mint'd 

«mft *H<ni >*tfl <1 <te»d *i 3 Wd ud im* *1 lwi*l 

®i* <mi mmi <ti. mi «ii. Viiii <11. littfl nil* <11. *un <11. 

nH*0 Mill X) till'd < 11 . 3iJl <U. Mt*»*l < 11 . “USfl 'list'd <11. 

Hid 'll- Mfl 'list'd < 11 . Mid *1 m3 •Mil'll ®im VJ HlMl id 
Vlllf 41 Ml. UKtMO^yO'd 1*9 H't^l'd S*9* M*U*l 

M*ld lltWft HiX\ tflUl S^ Mt«Vt'l M& % *ll *l3 HI- 
•Hll m\1* >lU 3lMlM l3\ HSUHU < 11 . Ml* %*A Mlfld 
<19 1M* «l4f * 1uf Ml**! M& C? *U *U *l3 Ui IMM 

i\ <1 11 «u*tHW «u* »tl. aV"t? liiiiiit? 3 *Ami Horn'd 
WHlA fl*fld MW *fl Mi.<%lt? 9 \l«vo^ MWli 
l$n HH<1 <Q>jit? 3fti«*t? "W <Miu*d «i3«i i\3 « 
<11. WlMHUMl HI \ Ml. *>iwv 'llu«ll'lf? 41*11 Mill'd Ml. 

ni*w dWt?*l 3ft 4*m m 4\y ^ ft <u- ft** \mI. 
ft^9lt?*ft 3*u<d 4WI ik <1 <ftgwfl M<id * Mi^it mv**! 
ftftytMl Ml <11. ft!!* *Hm ** "illf ltd 15. ft ll- Mi. rlV 
IllllHt? 9 «Ami MV/l Mftl MHld lit? IH'Hft *1 «tU*| 
*141 <1 *61 ft*i ill II’JI'I mwi M\fc *li *ii wft m* 

ftift l«A HNld lid HMM l^r Mtwi'l Mlfc » W S*A Hl<ld 

Ui h\ ft 11 . Hi. \4*l li Ml^ HHtl Ml 3 «A \l" »JMIlHI 
MMtita <KIm Mt^ HMIM UM4 
\ MM *1 \ MM Hlfil. 

\ nuAllP Ml.&MtJ'd H\K1 1 Mi. «Mdl 1191 IHlMtf 

<11. Mi. *niMit? <11. *UM£? him. 

<11. Mll'M*? $l>1£> -IMXlO \ Mi- MMftMMlHIt? Ht«. 

1 Mi. ©M-lt? M'Wt? Illtlf 
M^ HM<1I 'l^f MIMi <iMl ’ HIM M'd 1*9- 
Mi. »» ^IMClHUO 41W \ MHll 'Jildl ‘iHUT 

Ml?l Hd- • HIM 1*9- 

1 UMHt? mXl^e? Ml- l Mi 11HIlIt? »|^M? HIM. 
\ Mi. Ml^lt? > 19 . 1 Mi. >d^t*U tli»lVt5 *UkH 
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' >i!J 1 Ml*- 

1 Ml- '2(1^9 Ml- *ll v t MVi V»£Ml<1. 

\ Mi. MMl© <liM 

^ 6'Q\ M& 

\ Ml. HIM ^UUHI*t!3 AH'*!. 
1 Ml. flV* AUM. 

\ Mi *tllf 

. :• •, AliM M<Kl Will. 

\ ^<IMIA Mm| ?UVi? 

ARM «*U>ft »*«l iHX- 
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ST. MICHAEL OF THE CHRISTIANS AND 
MITHRA OF THE ZOROASTRIANS-A 

COMPARISON. 1 * f 

Ri*d *. 391k Otlektr 1003. 

Prttidtnt —Mb. KhauctJI Rust am ji Caha. 

The Zoroajtrain Scripture* speak of *even Atneaha- 
Spentaa 1 or Archangel*. 1 Abura-Mssda, 2 Vohumnaa, 8 
Aaha-vahiahU, 4 Khahathra-vairya, 5 8penta-4raaiti, 6 
IUurvatit, and 7 Ameret^t. If Ahora-Matda, which i« the 
name of tho Almighty Lord, it not couotod in the list, the 
number of Archangel* i* six.* Similarly, the Jow* hare 
seven Shadim or Archangels. 1 Michael, 2 Gabriel, 8 
Raphael, 4 Uriel, 5 Chamoel, 6 Japbiel and 7 Zadkiol. Dr. 
Kohut say* on thi* subject: '• h i* worth observing that the 
fluctuation between tho number »ix or aeren of the Amorim- 
Qponta*, indeed, according to a* Aharomaadao ia counted or 
not in the class of the Ameaha-gpenU* of yri. I, 36*; 2, 1-6 
roour* also in the Jewish Scripture*. Thu* the to-called Jem- 
■atom. Targnm to Deater. 84, 6 and the book of Enoch C.2V, 
where the list of" watching Angels” is counted up—gives only 
aix ; the Book of Toby 12, 15 and of Enoch 0.90,21 give *e\eu 
a* the number of the Archangels. The latter i* probably tho 
moro correct assumption, which then correspond* even to 
tho Christian seven Archangel*.”* A* pointed ont above. 


• Journal Vol. VI. So S. pp. IM-A*. . . .. i - 

t TW* Paper -a* pefawd lor tW Orintal .D®p«, wbilta mrt at? 
Hamburg Id hpumbor 1*0*. A s.msary U M ifjfM <n tSoolficUl report 
of Ibe Cocgrsw. It was upland ia aa .mat at lb* Calcotta E»ti«w of 1*04. 

• H*p« Amrsha-Spenta, Tsstt II., 1*. * r- \ 

• r*4hi i.. **. er.a 

• Bpbgeb Tsaht I_ *T. W««*rg»ard. Tubt U **• . ‘ 

• * Tba Jewish Aagcfclog; aad Ihaosek«7. Used tpo-i Hsrwisrn,' 
translated from tbe Otraua of Or. Alonadtr Sohul. by K, K. Cams, p.AUrl 
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by Dr. Kohut, the Christian Scriptures also speak of sevou 
Archangels or the seven spirits of God.' Similar))- we 
find that tho " Divine Powers” of the Neo-Paltonic Philosophy 
of Philo Judjcus corresponded to tho Arnosha Spontas of 
the Zoroastriane. These ‘'Divine Powers” stood "closest to 
tho Self-existent."' They were six in number. Including 
tho self-existent, their number was seven. The Gnostics nlto 
"taught that the universe was ereated by tho Soveu Great 
Angels." 

Among these seven Arcknngots of the Ilobrews and the 
Christians, Miohaol ia the First. The objeot of this paper is 
to oomparo or identify this Arohaugel with tho Mithra of 
tho Avcsta, or tho Meber of tho later Persian Books. 

As Dr. Kohut says, '• Tho boliof in tho existence of superior 
brings, endowed with n perfect spiritual disposition, was in 
snoient times a commonly prevalent ono. In reality, oron tho 
great progressive rsugo of oxistonov, that rises up from the 
inanimate stone to human beings, lends to tho assumption, that 
ovor tboso thoro must be oxisting again a class of brings, with 
intellectual oudowmouts superior to thoso of mankind—an 
assumption, against which, oven from tho standpoint of 
modern thought, Ihero is nothing to object,’’* 

1 "And I beheld, and, lo, In the midst ot the throne and of the four boast*, 
and In tho midst of the elders, atood a Umb a* It had boon .lair, having 
•**•" boras sod sorsn ey*«. which ar# tho soren 8pirlu of God ssat forth 
Into all tbs forth.’' Revelation V. 6. 

"And 1 saw another sign In heaven groat and marvellous, seven angola 
having tho sartn last plagues." AH. XV, 1, aUo « to7i VIII., 3 ; XVI, tj 
Zrrjiarish IV. 10. 

'* Tbs seven holy angels.obloh go in and out Ufor* tbs 

glory of tWHoly Ooe.” The Apowyphsl. Booh Toblt oh. XII., Id. 

Oh Milton.-. 

•’ Tho seven, who In God's prcaeocf otarost to hi* throne. 

Stand ready at oommaod.” 

» "Philo Jod.ua or the Jewish Alexandrian Philosophy," by J. Drummond 
Vo!. II. pp. ss-w, 

» •• The'Jfwitb Angolology and Demonology, basod.apon Parsltam,’’ by Dr. 
Eohnt, trsnslstfd by K. B. Osrna; p. I. 
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Thus, then, there U no wouder, if we ae* the belief in the 
existence of Angela common among the ancient Zoroastrians, 
Hebrews and Christiana What Unices one is the similarity 
of the ideas about these Angels in the scriptures, in the later 
books and in the scored and legendary art of these nations. 

It has been pointed oat by sereral eminent soholars, like 
Reed. Dr. Mills, Reed. Dr. Cbeyn, Dr. Kohut and others, 
that the ancient Zoroaetrian ideas had influenced, to a certain 
extent, the religious ideas of the Hebrews. Dr. Kohut says: 

“ all these local and chronological data agree with lie aasertion 
that wo suppose to be the rrsult of oar researches, that the 
exile* in their domicile# in Persia sod Media, adopted and nlsdo 
current among them solve*, much from the Zoroastrian religion, 
for example the inner economy of heaven and bell, 
pre-eminently however, the ideas touching the genii."' So,tho 
Jewish Augelology, and from that, the Christian Angelology 
was replete with Persian influences. Of the seven Archangels 
of the Jews, Michael, the very 6rat. is identified by Dr. Kohut 
with the Vohumana or Bahaman of tba Zoroastrians. 

Dr. Kohut think# that the Jewish people took their ideas 
of the "Angel princes", not from the Amoeba Spsntai or 
Archangels of the Persians, but from their later Zoroastrian 
YasstM or Angels. He think# that the very " appellation 
Malak-i Hushrat (used in Jewish books), as the oollective 
designation of Angels, is borrowed from the Parseo Yasatas."* 
On the queetion of this borrowing, he esys * It is therefore 
quite a natural proceeding, if the Jewish people end their 
orgsns, which ere the Hsggadistens, depended for the 
characterisation of the * Angel prioce.” not on the already 
blasted Amesha-Cpentas bot on the later ZarathuahVian genii. 

.Only with Michael it seems to have an 

efpccial condition.’” I think that in the case of Michael also, 
it is no exception, and there is no "especial condition.’’’ 
His characteristics also are not taken from any Persian 
' n*. - Th» Jewish AngvWo*y »«4 Uvisookfy Wri apoe'hcSbi” 
by Dr. Kciat, lr»u»l*!el by X- R. Cmss p. R * HU, p *>. • M. t>. W. 
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Archangel—from Vobumana or Bahnmnn, ns Dr. Kohut 
suggests—but from ar. Yaznta or Angel;; and that YasaU is 
Mitbra. 

Dr. Kohut advances (he following points of identification 
to show, tlmt Michael of iho Jews is tho same as the 
Vobutnana or Bahamnu of the Zoroaatrians.* 

1 . As Vohumnua is first of the Archangels, so is Michael, 
tho highest prince. 

2. Vobumnna lias to see, that good thought, peace and 
friendship aro preserved among men (Yaaht III). So " In 
Michaol is symbolised goodness and merciful disposition 

. . . . . Ilis ohlef attribute# are theroforo mercy, 
goodness, nnd pence. 

3. " An altar Is raised in heaven, upon whioh Michael, tho 
groat prince, offers ' tho souls of tho pious * that ascend high to 
the heavens, similarly as Vohnmnna, according to Persian 
tradition, in tho tiurouomnna oncounters the ascending souls 
and makes thorn sit down on thoir throne* of poaco.” 

Those throe seem to bo tho only points of idoutiflention, on 
whioh Dr. Kohub bases hi« theory of identifying Vohuintna 
with Michaol. 

Tho only strongest nnd most important point in this identi¬ 
fication scorns to mo to ha tho first, vu., that m Vohnmnna was 
an Archangel and tho first of tho Archangols among the 
Persians, so was .Michael an Archangel, and tho first of tho 
Archangols or “the highest prinoe" among tho Jews. Tho 
other two points of identification, Wx., (a) that Miohael showed 
raorcyVid brought about peace liko Vohnraaun and (h) that 
Michael"encounters the asoondiug soul*' liko Vobumana, apply 
ns well, or rather more forcibly, as will bo soon later on, in tho 
caso of tho identification of Miohael with Mithro. But the 
subject of my paper is not tho identification of the Michael of 
/.he Jews with the Mithraoftho Persians, but tho identification 
of the St. Michael of tho Christians with the Mitlira of the 

1 “ThsJawUh Aujelology and Demonology, based upon 1‘mllsm", by 
Dr. Robot, tisBiIUcl by K. B. C»m» pp. 1*7. 
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encient Persian*. Though it is true that tho Christian Books 
sro indebted to the Jewish scripture* for their original ideas 
about St. Uiohael, still some of the views vboot St. Michael 
in all tho phases of his ropre^coUtion—both in tho later 
Christian Books and ia the Christian Sacred and legendary 
art,—had to look to soino other source* So, I bog to show iu 
this papor, that St. Michael iu all tho phases of his character, 
m presented by the books and by tho Sacred and legendary 
art, can be identified with the Mithra of the Par.ee Books. 

A perusal of Mr». JaiOMoa'a Sacred and Legendory Art bat 
suggested to mo this identification. Before going into the 
details of this idontifiastiou, I will give hero a picture of Si. 
Miohaol's attri bates and works. 

According to tho Bible, Si. Michael was a priuoo and ouo 
of tho chief princes and he lnl[«d Daniel against (ho Priuoo 
of Pereia (Daniel X. 1$, tl). The general KpisUoefJudc 
-peaks of him a* an Archangel (Jade 9). Ho is the deliverer 
of the Israel frou. thrirtrouble. (Daniel XII, I). In tho New 
M’ostuinont, ho is represented as fightiug agaiu-l tho dragou 
in heaven (Revelation, XU., 7). That dmgou is the " Old ser¬ 
pent called the Devil and 8nUn" (/6rf XII. 9). 

Mrs. Juinesou ia her ' .Sacred and Legendary Art” thus 
sums up the attributes of Michael as rupresouUd both iu tbu 
Scriptures nud in the Sacred Art. 

"It is difficult to clothe in adequate language tho diviuo 
attributes with which paiuling and poetry have iuvostvd this 
illustrious archaugel. Jews aud Chrirtians are agreed in giving 
him tho pro-omiuenee over all created spirits. All tho might, 
the majesty, the radiance, of Throne*, Doaiinstious, Princedoms, 
Virtues, Powers, are centred in him. In him God. put forth 
Hia strength when bo exalted him chief over the celestial host, 
when angels warred with angels in heaven; and in him God 
showod forth U» glory, when he mode him ccOqaur over tho 
power of sin auduver thegrcut dragou that deceived tho world.’ 

. . . . Tho legends which hare grown out of a fowliystiod 
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toxt* of Scriptures, amplified by the fanoifal disquisitions of 
the theological writers, place St. Mioliacl before us in throe 
great characters;—(l) As captain of the lioavonly host, nml 
conqueror of the powers of hell. (2) As lord of souls, 
oonductor and guardian of the spirits of the dead. (8) 
As putrou, saint aud prince of tho Church Militant. 

"When Lnoifer, possessed by tho spirit of pride uud 
iugratitade, refused to fill down and worship tho Sou of man, 
Michael was doputed to punish his insolouoo, and to cast him 

out from hoaveu.To him it wnc given 

to bhl »ouu«l th' urulungc t Unutpol 

aud exalt tho banner of the Crow in tho day of jndgmcuc; and 
to him likewiso was assigned the reception of tho immortul 
spirits when released by death. It was his task to vroigh thorn 
in a hidnnoo: 1 llio^o whoso good works exceeded tlioir doinoritx, 
hu presented hoforo thu throuo of God; but those who worn 
found wautiug, lie gave up to be tortured in purgatory, uutll 
tlioir souls, from bsiug'us crimson, should beoome ns white os 
snow’ .... Lastly when it plonsod tho Almighty to 
select from nmuug tho iiution* of tho ourtli ono people to 
liecomo poouliury hisowu, He nppionted St. Michael to ho 
president uud louder over that oliosou people.” * 

1 will now givo a short outliuo of the attributes of the Zero* 
Mstriau Mithrn in the words of Dr. Goigor." 

" Mithra has his physioul and his moral sides. The 
latter is founded on tbo former and proceeds from it. Tho 
two sjiould bo distinctly distinguished. Physically, Mithra, 
in tho Y>iruta of the risiug suu, or more accurately 
probably the i'lixato of the light radiating from tho sun. 

Ou tho llani barnli, tho mountain over 
which tbo suu rises, Aliurn Mazodn has created for Mithra a 

1 ‘ , h« 0 “'t w » | gbcJ lu the talsaeei ml art founJ «» D «ing.” Dautot V.,J7. 

■ Mrs. JuMM'n Sacral >u.l UgOBtary Arl(t(h odldo.i 16851, V„1. I. 
pp. •*-* 

* “Cirjltalloo or the Ancient IraiiUoa," by Ur. Ucigar. Translated by 
IXulur JMrab iVaftatao Saujaiu., Vvl. I. IiUroJu.tk.il, |.|i LV-LVIII. 
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dwelling.Aa the 

Ynuihi of sun anil light, Mithra is called 'the lord over wido 
Rolila/ He in also named ' the princo of the countries.’ For 
tho auu is the king of tlio heavens, and ho looks at. the anme 
timo ovor all tho dominions of tho earth. 

! "The light is the symbol of tnilli. Henco theaan is osllcd 
tho oye of Ahnra, bocnuso with it he eurvoya the whole world 
and perceives ovorything right and wrong. When onoe snob 
ideas exist, it cannot surprise ns that also Mithra, tho lasa/a 
of tho snn-light, should himself bocomo n gnardian of truth 
and justice. If wo look moro closely into tlio entire ohavaoter 
of tho A vesta religion, wo shall find it intelligible that this 
ethical part of tho nntnro of Mithra occupies a far wider 
space tlinn his physical importance. Mithra is tho gnardian 
of troth, tlio Titnilu of oaths and promises. As snob, Mithra 

is ' tlio Infallihlo ’ and 1 tho undacoived ono ’. 

.o warlike conrngeous youth who drives in a 

ohnriot through tho spaco* of tho hoavenH. 

.In this ohnriot Mithra drives into tho battle 

in order to support his adherent* and to annihilate the 
' betrayers of Mithra*. 

" With his chili ho slnya hia oppononte, the men and liorsoa 
togothor. Ho is, thoroforo, invoked by warriors, both of 
strongth for their teams and health for their bodies." 

Wo will now proceed to point out in detail! the points of 
similarity botween Mithra, tho Yatalu of tho Zoron»lrinns,mid 
Miohnol tho Saint of tho OhriaUaus. 

Fii-itkj.— Tho very meaning of tho namo Miohsel is v one 
who is like unto God." "In him Qod sent forth Jlis strength 
when ho exalted him chief ovor tho celestial host." Sp, wo read 
of Mi thru in the Mcber Yasht that God created him "worthy 
to ho praised like him, worthy to bo remembered liko him 

YssUtx.i. tthtr- t<ro f-rw -<$*ro 
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Srrotxlhj.— St. Michael is spoken of in the Hible 1 os prince. 
So iB Mithra spoken of in tlio Areata ntt "the King* of nil 
countries." 

Thinlly .—According to tlio Jewish Scripture*, " Michael 
spenks before God'I Ain thy priest’ (Jnlk. ch. *. 171)”’ 
According to tlio Moher Ynsht, Almm Marda appointed Mithra 
his priest.’ 

Fourthly .—One of tlio chief Attribute" of Michael is penoe.’ 
So doe» Mithra bring about peace anil friendship. There are 
different grades of friendship between different purlios stand¬ 
ing in diflbront rolntimm with ono another. 0 Tho very word 
Mithra is tlio snmo as Sanskrit fSW friond. It comes from 
the root £*6 ft* "to lovo, to bo kind, to bo friendly.” 
So Mithm nets ns a mediator, n ponce-mnkor. His attributes 
as a mediator or as a ponoo-muker have given him Ills peonliar 
Ihiii tiou in tho 1‘arson calendar. Tlio l’nr*oo months and days 
bear tho saino nemos which -nro borne by some of tbo angels. 
So Mithra, beiug tlio angel, who acts, n* it wore, os n 
mlddloinan or mediator, and prenidos over tlio attribute* of 
friendship or peace, gives its nuino to tlio IGtli day, which 
falls in tho niiddlo of tho month, and to tlio 7th month which 
falls in the middlo of tho year. 

Fifthly.—Ono of tho attributes of Michael is kindnose or 
mercy. 7 So i* kindness also Mithm’* attribute. He is a 
strict disciplinarian. Ho punishes those who commit 
'Mitbru-druji’, lx., those who break their faith or promise and 

i * On* of ih# cMtt prino**.*' DoBM X, IS. "Thsarail prUcr." Danlol 
Xll k 1. 

„ Wj-i-f-ro ur<-o->^ «l’<$'* 

>1 slier Xj*(»li, 12. 

» If. Kolml’« Ai«ctit« k j Old I ««oiMili<gr. 
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who speak nntmlh; bnt to tlm who do not do »o, and, on the 
coutrary, arc tmthfnl and trne to their faith nnd promise, 
be ia very kind and bslpfnl.' The van' word ^ meher whioh 
ia need in modern Persian for kiuduess, and from which 
como the word* (kind) and (kinduew), ia tho 

later form of Mithra. 

Sitihly .—In hU first characteristic " a* captain of tbe 
heavenly hoat and conqueror of the power* of bell/’ St. 
Mlohnol ia represented in the Bible a* fighting in heaven 
with Satan and hit evil powers. We read:' /• 7. And there 
wiu war in heaven. Michael and Lis angel* fought against 
tho dragon; and tho dragon fonght and hi* angel*, And 
prevailed not; neither waa their plac* fonnd any more in 
heaven. And the great dragon »» reat out, that old 
serpent, called the Deri I, and Satan, which dcocivelh the 
whole world ; ho was ca*t oat into tho rerib, and his nngsl* 
woro cast ont with him." 

So in tho Avoatn, Mitbm i* represented a* slaying the 
demons. 9 By him "are frightened all tho inviiiblo demon* 
(of the.heuveu) aud the visible demon* of the conntry of 
Ghittn (on this earth).*. Me always hold* "awoll aimed 
club on the heads of tho demons’*.* 

StvintM y.-In his *ocond character "a* lord of souls, 
ooudactor nnd guardiau of the spirits of tbe doed/* St. 
Michaol is represented, especially in the socred aod logendary 
art of tlie Christian*, as weighing the works of mao in a 
balance. "Those, whose good works exceeded their demerits, 
he presented before the throne of God; bnt thore, who were 
found wanting, he gave np to be tortured in pnrgatory, until 

• y*aer Yaah*, 1ST. 

• Rarrl.tioa Xlt, 7-*. 

• J«K a* Sstaa U *p»krn «i ** tW JrafOa in the BtNr, i* Ahrim»n* 
spoken of a* * maiija (irJr) or tevpnl M ike Arewa. Vendldal XXII, S,». 

• Meher Yssht, «fl. 

• Xhotshed Sjulitt, 13. 
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their soul* from being 'ns orimson should become am wbito 
as enow.’" (Mrs. Jnmoion’a Sacrod And Logeudary Art. I., 
p. 96.) 

Now compare with this the Zoronttrian piotnro of Mithrn. 

(a) Mithra judges the actions of men by weighing them 
and decides whether they arc to go to heaven or hell. He is 
assisted hy other angels iu this Unit. So, it is not he 
personally who hold* the balnnoo. It in Raslina, who standing 
by his aide, holds tho balsnoo. "Uvery one whoso good 
works are threo SrasliA-CliaranAm' moro than his sins, goes 
to heavoii; thoy whoso sin is moro, go to boll; thoy in whom 
both aro equal remain among these Hmnastugnn till tho 
future body.*’ 1 ' 

(1) In tho sjicrod pioturos of St. Michael with tho batnuco 
iu his hnml, wo sco a deroou " grasping at tho dosoondiug 
sonl#.’* 1 "He (Miohnol) holds tho hnlnuoo; tho acnlo with 
tho good rests ou earth, but that with tho souls wlnoh Aro 
fouud wanting, mounts into air. A domon stnnda roady to 
rcoolvo thorn, and towards this scalo Rt. Michaol points 
with tho ond of u blnok staff which ho holda iu Ills right 
linnd."* Similarly, wo find domons stnndiug before tho 
Zorosstrinn Mithra, when ho judgos tho uotious of uion in 
tho bidanco. Wo road in tho Mino Khornd, " And many 
opponent* hnvo wntohod tlioro, with tho desiro of evil of 
Aenhin, the impotuons assailant, And of Astd VtdAd, who 
devour* creatures of ovory kind mid knows no satiety 

(r) Il» tho case of Christian Michaol, ho is clothed in golden 
ormour." Iu tho cuso of tho Zoroastrinu Mithrn, it ia tho 
balance that is golden.’ 

• The name of a *bmII 

• AlU Vlrsf Nnmel. Hang, p. 107, ob. VI, 0-11. 

. » Mr*. Jsmraon's Bserwl sm\ LeRMidsry Art V*l. L, p. 113. Fig. ♦«, 
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Eighthly .—In some representations of the last judgment 
St. Michael is accompanied by several angels. Four hover 
ovor hi* hood and three are below him.' I a Zoroastrian 
booka, Mit lira U represented m accompauiod by other angels, 
eapooially Roslina, the good angel of jnstico. and Sroih, the 
augel of obedience. 4 

IajIii* noto iu passing, that there is a good deal oommon 
nmoug the nncier.t Egyptians and the ancient Persians in tho 
matter of tho holier about the future of the sool. So, wc find 
.unoug the ancieut Egyptians also several angeU judging and 
weighing the actions of moo after doath* 

Ninthly.— In his third character, " Aa patron Saint anil 
priucoof the Church Militant," St. Michael is represented as 
boing appointed by God, the president end leader of tbc 
chosen pooplo, tho Hebrews " At that time shall Michael 
aland up, the great prince which •tandeth for the children of 
thy pooplo- (Daniel XII, 1). "When the power of the 
Synagogue wes supposed to ooaee, and to be replaced by the 
power of the Church, so that tho Christians became lira 
poo pie of God, thou Michael, who bad been tho groat prince 
of tho Hebrew people, became the prince and loader of tho 
Charch Militant ia Chrieteadom, and the guurdaiu of 
redeemed souls, against his old adversary of tho Prinoo or 
Hell. (Revelation XII, G-7)." (Mrs. Jameson I, p. W.) 

Now, just iu Michael, os an arcbangrl,ia tbc guardian o( tho 
Hebrews, and as a Saint, ia the guardian of the Christians, so 
is Mithra the protector of tho Irloiaus. He is invoked for 
grauting them nil pleasure and happiness (Mober Nyaish 13). 
Ho is the protector, not only of tho Iranians, but of tho whole 
world. Wo roml in tho Meher Yashfc that God appointed him 
tho protcotor of tho whole world. 1 

' Mr*. J.ms-ou 1 . Sscred sod U(«Urj ~lrtT''Mrr.7|CTlS. _ 

• U.Ur vmhi, 41. ViraLNaieeh Ch. V. 

• VM* my pajer befor rta Bombay Brood. Itoyil Adstic Society on 

'• Its Belief about th« Euwro of tbc bonl ■»*«* Egrptlsaw nod 
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It must bo noted, that Miohuol is represented in tbo 
old Tentamout, os holping Dunicl uguinst the prince of tliht 
very kingdom of Persia, where Mitlira was bold iu esteem 
for bolping tbo Persians in mr ugainst tboir enemies. 
( Daniel X., 13.) 

Tmthlj. —Miebuol is roprownitod us u warrior. “In all 
representations of St. Michael, the lemliug idea, well or ill 
expressed, is tbo same, lio is youngund beautiful, but 'severe 
in youthful iKwuly,’ us one who curries on u i>orpotu»l contest 
with the powers of ovil. In thu ourlior works of art ho is 
robed in white, vrllb umplo inatiy-coloured wings, nnd boors 
merely thu suoptro or thn lunoo aurmouotod by u cross, os ono 
who conquoivd by spiritual might ulouo. Hut in the lator 
representations, those coloured by tlm spirit of chivalry, ho is 
thn angelio Paladin, nrmod in a dussliog oout of mail, with 
sword, and sponr, nnd shiold. 1 " . 

Milbr* is also roprusonted ns u warrior (rntlmdsbtar) with 
silver holiuol, golden armour und n dagger. 1 ' Hows aud 
arrows, knows, hurling wheels, swords, slicks, and clubs are 
hi> ivoapons of war.* I.iko Miohuol he is rupresoutud to bo us 
beautiful sod as rcsplundont us tbo Sun. 1 

AS>wiifWff.-Ae a warrior, St. Mil-haul is specially ropro- 
sontod as tigliliug with Uni dragon or .Satan. "Ho stands 
armed, setting bis foot on J.ticifer, oltber in tbo hnlf-bumau 
or tbo dtHgon form, and is ulioul to transfix biiu with bis 
lsuoo, or to chain him down in the infernal abyss. . . It is 

the visible pulpublo reflection of that groat truth stamped into 
our very iouIb, and sbudowod forth iu overy form of auoiont 
* belief—tho final triumph of tbo spiritual over tbe ultima! and 
earthly j*»rt of-our unturu. We huve always the leading 
motif distinct und true, the winged virtue is always victorious 
above, aud the bestial vioj i* always prostrate below.”* 

• Mm. R.cr»l list U-gviulsr; Ail, Vol. I„ |». ISO, fij. 87, p. IOC. 

» tidier Va>bt, U-. » AM, ISO-1‘8. • lb fit. M3. 

» Mm. /uiucmii*) Sic re I awl lAgcniMry An. Vu<. I, |<|c 1WM0U. 
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Now, we have the iame idea in the A vesta, in the fight of 
Mithra and other angels against Angra-Mainyu and bis 
accomplicea-the idea that in the end Spenta-maioyu will be 
successful and Angra-Mainyn defeated, that virtue will win 
and vice will be crushed. In that very rtoi 7 , which explains 
the foundation of the Jashan-i-Meberangan, i.the frost 
of Mithra, it ia the young warrior Peridun, who typifiea all 
the virtuous attributes of Mithra, that defeats and aubduee 
Aii-dahika or tho serpent Dahlia. It it virtue triumphing 
over rice. 

It is said that " St. Michael owes his widespread popularity 
in the middlo ages to three famous visions/’‘ I wUl describe 
here, in tho words of Mrs. Jameson," one of tbeso throe 
visions, because it presents several points of similarity 
between the Christian ideas about St. Michael and the 
Zcroastriau ideas about Mithra. 

"In tho fifth century, in the city of Sipoute, in Apulia (now 
Manfredonia), dwelt a man named Gslgano or Gargauus, very 
rioh In cattle, sheop and beasts; and as thoy pastured on tho 
sides of tho mountain, it happened that s ball strayed and 
onme not home: then the rich man took a mallitadeof servant* 
and sought the boll, and found him at the ontranoo of a cave 
on tho very summitof the moantaio, and, being wroth with the 
bull, the master ordered him to b# slain; but whoo tho arrow 
was sent from tho bow it returned to tbo bosom of him who 
sont it, and he fell dead on the ground: then tho master and 
his servant* were troubled, and they sent to inqoiro of the 
bishop what should bo done. The bishop having fasted abd 
prayed three days, beheld in a vision the gloriona Archangel 
Michael, who descended on tho mountain, and told him that 
the servant had been slain becaose be had violated a spot 
peculiarly sacred to him, and he commanded that a church . 
should bo erected and sanctified there to his honour. And 
when thoy entered the cavern they found there three^ altars 


> Hid, p. 97. 
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already erected, one of them coverod with a rich ombroiderod 
altar-cloth of crimson and gold, and a stream of limpid water 
springing from the rook, which honied all disoasos. So tho 
church was built.” 

Now in this story of this vision, there aro several ideas 
which are oommon both to St. Michool nud to Mithra. 

1 . From tho story of this vision and other two visious, wo 
find thst the summit of a mountain is tho favourito place of 
St. Mlohael. Wo find the saino in the oaso of Mithra. 
The Meher Yasht (60) says that " Ood created tho mansion of 
Uithra on tho mountain Hara-borozaiti, Klbourz." 

2 . Wo see in tho story of tho vision that St. Miohaol was 
the proteotor of tho bull that hud lost his way and strayod. 
Mithra is similarly tho protootor of tho ontUo, that have lost 
their way and strayed. In tho Meher Fasht (86) tho oow that 
has lost her way and is looking for hor stables, invokes tho 
help of Mithra, in tho followiug words 

"When will the bravo Mithra, tho lord of broad pastures 
put us Into our right traok and mako us reach our folds?" 
Again it is said that the cattle of those peopto, who offend 
Mithra by committing Mithra-druji, i. o., by saying untruths, 
breakiug their promisoa and making a broach of trust, gener¬ 
ally go astray. 1 

Wo suid abovo, that in tho artistic representations of St. 
Michael, what is intended to bo shown as an omblom, is tho final 
victory of good over ovil. In tho Mobor Yasht, in tho picture 
of Mithra protecting tho cattlo that have gone astray, tho same 
idfa is allogorically coticoived. This appears from the very 
nixt paasago where tho reador prays: '* When will ho (Mithra, 
the angd of troth) tako us back to tho path of Righteousness 
from tho mistnkon path of tho demon.”® It is worth noting 
„ hero that in tho Vedas also, Mithra, who corresponds, to a 
certain extent, to Mithra, is the protector of tho cattle. So 
also among tho Homans, who had taken thoir Mithraio worship 
« Meher T.shl, 38. * Meher YsshiS*. 
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from the East, Mitl.ru was tho protector of oows (atxutoram 
bourn). 

3. The third poiut which strikes us in the above-mention¬ 
ed vision of St. Michael ia that tho arrow aimed against the 
bull was rejected, and killed the very mau who aimed it, 
because Miohnel was disploased with hit conduct. 

Wo lind tho same thing in the case of Mithra. Whoo he is 
displeased against thoso, who oommit Mithra-draji, who 
brook their promises aod mako bresohes of trust, he makes 
thoir iustrumeuts, miss thoir aim. Ho rejeots their arrows- 
Wo read in tho Melier Yasht(20) "That arrow, whioh the 
mau, who lies unto Mithra, throws, turns back." 1 

4. Tho altar of St. Miohaot is roprosontod ia the story of 
tho vision to bo in a cave of tho mountain. Wo know that tho 
Mithraic riten among the Homuns,borrowod from tho I'orsiuns, 
woro performed secretly in tho hidden chambers of tho cave. 

Wo find ono or two points of striking rosomblanoo in tho 
socond vision of St. Michael whioh aproad bis popularity in 
tho West. Mrs. Jamoion thus dosoribos tho vision 1 ' 

" When Homo was Marly dopopulatod by a postilonoo ia 
tho sixth oontury, 8t. Gregory, aftorwards I’opo, adviso<l that 
n procession should bo mado through tho streots of tho oity, 
muging tho sorvioo sinoo onllod tho Groat Litanies. Ho placed 
himself at tho head of tho faithful, and during threo days they 
perambulated tho oity; end on tho third day, when they bad 
arrivod opposite to tho rnolo of Hadrian, Gregory behold tho 
Archangol Miohael alight on tho summit of that monument 
und sheath his sword bedroppod with blood. Then Gregory 
know that tho plaguo was stayed, aud a churoh was tliore 
dedicated to the honour of tho Archangol: and tho tomb of 
Hadrian has since boon called tho castle of St. Angelo’ to 
this day." 


Metier Yssht, JO. 
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Wo find from the above story that St. Miohaol had a hand 
in arresting tho course of a pofttiionoe. Ho alighted in the 
place and tho pestilence stopped. We loam from tho Mchor 
Yaaht, that Mithra had similarly the power of preventing 
plaguo. Tbore, whore tho mansion of Mithra is situated, wo 
find no plaguo. 1 

There was anothor legend about St. Miohaol: In tho Golf 
of Avranches, in Normandy, stands a lofty isolated rock, 
inaoooasiblo from the land at high water, and for agos past 
celebrated as one of tho atrongost fortresses and stall prisons 
in Franco. In tho reign of Childobort II., St. Aubert, Bishop 
of Avranches, had a vision, in which tho Archangel Miohael 
oomniaudod him to ropair to this rook, thou tho terror of 
mariners, and erect a ohuroh to his honour on tho highest 
point, whoro a bull would bo found concealed, and it was to 
cover as much space as tho bull bad tramplod with his hoofs ; 
ho also discovered to tho Biahop a well-spring of pure water, 
wbioh had before bceu unknown. As tho bishop treated this 
command as a dream, tho Archangel appeared to him a sooond 
and a third timo; and at longth, to impress it on his working 
memory, he touohcd his hood with his thumb, and made a 
mark or holo in his skull, which bo oarriod to the gravo. 
This timo tho Bishop obeyed, and a small ohurch was built on 
the spot indicated; afterwards roplaood by the rangnifioent 
Abbey Church, which was bogan by Itichard, Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, in 966, and finished by William tho Conqueror.”® 

In this legond, as in tho first, we find that tho bull plays a 
prominent part. This fact can ho easily oxplainod, if one wore 
tojraoetho origin of tho worship of St. Michaol to anoiont 
Porsin through tho intermediary of Mithmio rites, that had 
spread in Romo and other western regions. Iu tho bas-roliefs, 
sculptures, monuments, &c., wbioh have been discovered in 
•some of tho caverns at Romo, ond wbioh rofor to tho ancient 

> Mehcr Yaaht, $0. 
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rites osed at the oelebration of Milbraic mysteries, figures of 
holla with Mithra hare been found and hare been variooaly 
explained.' 

It U worth noting here that the word " Mitre” by which 
the head-drew which the Christian Bishop* put on, in their 
religious services, ia known, ia derived by Maurice from 
Mithra. He aays, “possibly the name of Jfilre may be 
primarily derived from this high oonioal cap worn in the rite* 
of Mithra, whioh was also covered with raya and painted with 
various devices.”* 

We find that in all the above three legends of 8t. Miohael, 
the number three playa a prominent part. In the firat legend, 
the Bishop fielcd and prayed for three days, before he 
behold St» Michael in a vision, la the second, 8t Gregory 
perambulated in the city of Rome for three days before he 
saw the Archangel descend on the summit of the hill. In 
tbo third legend the Archengel appeared to Bishop St. Aubert 
three times before he ooold make the Bishop properly undor- 
ataud his mewwig*. 

The number three plays a promineut part in the ritual of 
tbo Zoroastrians. Tbo fire-temple, where the eecred religions 
rite* are porformod, ia called the Dar-i-Meher, the door or 
the gatoway of Moher or Mithra. The oereroonies for tho 
consecration of these temples or the Gateways of Mithra are 
performed for throe days. Again the deperted souls hsvo to 
romoiu in this world for three deys before being jodged by 
Mi thro. 

We have to far seen, that there are many points of" simi¬ 
larity between St Miohael of the Christians and Milbra of tho 
Zoroastrians. As said in the beginning, it is not very diffi¬ 
cult to account for this similarity. The Iranian fingelology 
had some influence over the Jewish and Christian Angelology. 

It waa more so in the case of Mithra. There was direct us 
well ns indirect influence; direct from the Persians themselves' 

~ VIdi K. R. CUD.-. “ A DUoocrm o* the Mlihrtc Worship. - 
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and indiroot from the Mithraic rites und worship that had at 
one timo spread in Some and in other adjoining countries. 

Mrs. Jameson says on this point:— 1 

"To tho origin of the worship paid to this great Archangel 
I dare not do more than altudo, lest I stray wide from ray 
subject, and lose myself, and my readors too, in labyrinths 
of Orientalism. But, in considering tho artistic representa¬ 
tion*, it is interesting to call to mind that tho glorification of 
St. Miohaal may be truoed book to that primitive Eastern 
•logins, tho perpetual antagonism between tho Spirit of Good 
and tho Spirit of Evil, mixed up with the Chaldaio belief in 
angels and iheir influonoo over tho destinies of man. It was 
subsoquout to tho Captivity that the active Spirit of Good, 
under tho numo of Miobaol, come to be rognrdod ua tho special 
protector of the Hebrew natiom the vonorution paid to him 
by tho Jows was adopted, or ratbor retained, by tho Oriental 
Ohristians, end, though suppressed for a timo, was ravivod 
and spread ovor the West, where we find it popular and 
almost univera.il from tho eighth century." 

Tho Good Spirit referred to above is tho SpoutA-Mninyu of 
the Avestaas opposod to tho Evil-Spirit, tho Angru-Mainyu of 
tho A vesta. IIo had, an it wore, n celestial council of Sovon on 
bis side. Those seven were tho AmoshA-Spontas correspond- 
ing to tho eovon Arohangols of tho Hebrews nnd Christians, 
tho seven Immortal Powers of tho Noo-Plntonista nnd tho 
sovon Groat Angola of tho Guo»tios. Besides tho AmeahA- 
Spcntea ho had sovoral other TesetM or angols on his side. 
Mlthrq was one of tho foremost of those. 

Now Miobaol as origiunlly oonoeivod by tho Hebrews aud 
' the/wrly Christians may bo one of tho Sovon Arohangols, but 
as roprosiyitod in tho later Christian writings nnd in tho 
Suored Art, ho seems to have boon conceived rather in tho 
piotaro of Mithre, as presented directly by tho Zoroastrian 
books aud indirectly by tho Mitbraio rites nnd worship of tho 
Romans and of tho other odjoiuing nations. 

' Mrs. J*no»n'i Stsiti sad fefMdary Art, Vol. 1., p. M-M, 
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“A FEW NOTES ON AUSPICIOUS HORSES.”* 

R'*d on Xlk ATseernWr I90t. . 

President—Un. Khabsetji Rustam ji Cam*. 

Thi. is my second pspor before oar Society on the subject 
of tho horse. My first pape r was on " Horse in Ancient 1 ran,” 
and it was read before the Society on 30th January 1805.' 

'In this paper, l propose submitting a few notes on what 
constitutes ao auspicious horse from the point of view of the 
poople of Q a jurat. Most of these notes hare been collected 
from the folklore as heard by me in Bnlaar, in the year 1897. 

Bofors coming to the sobjeot proper oi my paper, I would liko 
to say, at first, a few words on the snbjeot of horse-shoeing, 
as a horse-shoe also is considered an auspioioui thing. These 
fow words are suggested to me by a rery interesting articlo 
entitlod “The Folklore of Horse-shoes and Horse-shooing,” 
by Dr. George Fleming, C.B., in the August 1902 number 
of "The Nineteenth Century and After/** 

Tho horso-shoe is considered an auspicious thing in this 
country as well as in Europe. In many a boose in Bombay, 
wo see a horse-shoo fiised on tho threshold or on the door. 
About six months ago, a friend, who accompanied mo on 
my morning oycle ride, auddenly got down from bit oycle 
aud piokod op an old horee-shoe and plaoed it in his pocket, 
aaying, it was an auspicious thing to find a horse-shoe thus on 
tho mad. 

Dr. Fleming says*, that " The obecarity prevailing with 
regard to the early hiatory of ehoeiog, and especially it* ori- , 
gin is, as with some of the other arte, very great." Dr. 
Fleming theu traces references to borse-eho ciog in the books 

• Vol. VI. No.«. pp. »W1 

i Vidi store pp. 79 ». fid* Joaratl of ihe Astkrofologicsl Society, 
Vol. IV. No. 1. p. 1. 

• "Tbc Kiootoeoth Ceataiy sad AfUr." No. **. Acgoi 190". p. 309. 

»/*U.p. ill. 
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of the anoient Roman*, Greek, Arabs and other nation*. 
He Las not referred to ancient Poraia. Dr. Floming then 
further says 1 , that “ thore can bo no doubt that horses 
wore shod in tho early oenturiea of our ora, and very 
probably long boforo that timo in this oountry and tho Con¬ 
tinent. But by whom wo* tho art introdaoed ? Tho Hun* 
nro statod to have had thoir hor*o» shod when thoy invaded 
Europe. It would appoar to be nn ostablishod faot that 
nail-shoeing was practised by tho Ganls long boforo they 
were oonquerod by tho Romans, and it is oven inforred 
that this kind of shooing originated among tho equestrian 
peoples of Central Asia, and was introduced into Europo by 
tho Oimbri, who established thomsclvos in the north of Gaul, 
Belgium and Brittanny some conturios before the Christian 
ern. Tho evidonoo is in favour of this rocenfc origin.” 

I think that "this remote origin,” referred to by Dr. 
Flemiog, can be traced to ancient Persia, and that, that 
ancient country was tho home of tho art of horac-shoeing, as it 
waa that of the horse and horse-racing. I will quote horo 
what I said of horso and horso-raoiug in my paper on “Horse 
in Anciont Irin.”* 

" Ancient Irin, *.o., the whole of Central Asia onco ruled 
ovor by tho ancient Persians is believed by many to bo tho 
first homo of tho horso. Agaiu, us Sir Robert Korr Porter 
says 'We have emplo testimony from the old historians that 
tho best cavalry of the East wore dorivod from this part 
(Siahdun in Persia) of tho Groat Empiro of Persia;’ 
..... Again Irfln is also believed to be tho home of 

, horso-raoing which sprond from thore into Kuropo. Chariot- 
race* ployed n, > important part in tho Mithrnic festivals that 
wero colobrated in honour of Khorthod and Mchcr , ».#., Sun 
aud Mithns, tho angol of light. Tho Olympio games of 
Creeco took their chariot-races from tho Mithnic festivals of 
Persia, When Romo took its Mithraio worship from Greece, 

* 1M, p/*i». « VIit shore p. to. Journal Vol. IV, No. 1. p. I. 
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it seem* also to have Lakon it* horae-raoing from that country. 
According to Plutarch, obariot-raoing was Grit held in Rome 
in the time of Pompey and that was in honour of Mithrua. 
With their in ration the Uomnna are believed to havo 
introduood into Eugluml thoir well-known chariot.races. 
Thus wo IInd that though Knglaud i« uow prominent in 
horao-racing, imcient Inin wnn the country, where it first 
bogmn. 

" Herodotus, tho fatlior of history, soya of tho ancient 
Persian* that' Rogiuniug from tho ago of fivo years-to twenty, 
they instruct their sons in three things—to rido, to use tho bow, 
and to speak truth' (Ilk. 1,186). According to Zenophon, horse¬ 
manship was established among tho ancient Porsinns by tbo 

law of reputatiou.It appear* thon, that of all 

animals, the horse was a special favourite of an ancient Persian 
from his very young age. Tie «n«, as it were, a member of 
the family of an ancient Zoroastriau, who not only prayod for 
himself aud his family, but also fer his horse. 0 

Thns, Iranian literature is replete with many references 
t> the love of an Iranian for his horse. It nppearB quite 
natural then, that the oountry, that w«s the home of tho horso 
and tho homo of liorse-raoing, and where hor*e was looked 
to, as it were, ns a member of the family, aud was prayod 
for, like other members of the family, should ulto bo tho 
home of tho art of horse-shoeing. Wo havo clour referenoes 
in tho Avesto, that tho urt was kuown iu ancient Persia, long 
beforo it was known in Europe. 

From tho Mcher Yasht, wo loaru, that tbs urt of ahoeing 
tho horso \ym kuown in nnoiont IrAo, long before tho dates * 
of tho enrliost references to tho art giron by Dr. Fleming. 

We road in this Yssbt(X. 126)— 
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“^d} hw -w 4 fL)N. 

•C#U> )04.'»w(> KW -*}K5*P- 

-*wV* -*>»«£»>- 

cA*»k c^i"fa»i -**V -“p^d* »)«#> 

Trauilation. 

"Four stallions draw that chariot, all of tho same white 
colour, living on heavenly food and undying. Tho hoofs 
of their fore-foot »ro shod with gold, tho hoofs of thoir 
hind-feet are shod with silver; all nro yoked to tho same 
pole, and wear the yoke and tho cross-beams of tho yoke, 
fastened with hoofs of Khshathra vairya (».«., metal) to a 
beautiful . . ” 1 

The word for hoof in the above passage in A vesta is ta/n 
-•in* Pah._J^>0, Per. or r *, Sansk. jj<k, Germ. 
Flulf, Bug. hoof. So tho English word hoof comes from tho 
ancient Aryan word sq/n. 

Wo hnvo nuother pasasge in the A vesta, which shows, that 
lead was used for horse-shoes, and that it was gilt with gold. 
Wo read in tho Srflah Yasht (Ynjiiu LV1I, 27). 

-*»>*»«*» 

Wl*»* 

I 0»rm«wUr, 8. B. K. XXIIf., p. IM. 
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Trawtation. 

" Pour white brilliant, haudsomo, pur®, sagacious, spiritual 
horses swiftly carry him. Their hoofs ere of lead overlaid 
with gilt of gold.” 

Tho above paaaago of tho Mohor Yaaht shows, that not only 
wa« tho art of horse-shoeing known iu unciout Irftu, but that 
it had advanced iu it* evolution from n low state to a higher 
atnto, whon precious metal* liko gold and silver were usod to 
aupply ornamental ahoea, Tho puuge further shows. tlint 
not only the art of horse-shooing, but that of harnoaaing the 
horso, had dovoloped to a higher state of porfootinn. 

Dr. Fleming say* that “ extravagance wn* sometime* 
manifested whon thc*o arlielo* wore made of gold and ailver.” 

It may be so in Ruropo and the western countries. Hut it 
appears from the A vesta that there was au additional object. 

In ancient Iriln, these precious metals were, to a certain 
extent, looked to with an eye of sacredness. It may be from 
the idea, that what is dear, is to a certain extent sacred. 
The utensils of ritual and religious ceremonies are spoken of 
us golden. That this uso of gold and silver iu horse-shoes 
was intended from an idea of sacrednes*, is shown by tho fact 
that tbo horses which are apokon of as being Hhod with 
golden and tilvor shoes, are said to be yoked to the ohariot of 
Mithru, the (Jod of Light, whose festivals led to tho intro- 
duotiou of horse-racing into Kuropc. 

Dr. Fleming refers to tho ancient Ciuibrui, Hum nud-other 
tribes, a* introducing tho nrt of horsv-shocing into Europe. 

It is possible, that they booamo tho medium of introducing 
tho art into Kuro|rt from Portia. The ancient Huns arc 
referred to in tho Avostu. They are spoken of as Huuus. 1 
They, liko tho other hostile tribe of ilio Danne wore hostile, 
to the auoieut Irunisus. Tho Danus, who are spoken of 
in tho Avonta (Yt, V. 78; XIII. 88) as a hostile tribe^reem to 

« TosM, XIII, 100. XIX. W. 
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hiv« given thoir name to the distant western country of 
Denmark and to rivers Danube, Don, Duel per and Dnaister. 
Similarly tbo Huns or the Hunna of the Avost* gave their 
name to distant countries like Hungary in Europe and Henan 
iu Afghanlatnu. It is possible, that the Hnne oomlug into 
frequent coutnct with the ancient Iranians loarut tho art 
of liorso-ehooing from thorn and carried It to tiuropo during 
their lator inroads into that continent. Tho hostility of the 
Huns to the Iranians nooina to ho iis old ns the timo of 
Zoroaster himself, boenuso Vishtosp, tho then King of Persia, 
who proved to bo what Constantino waa to Chriatinnity, and 
Aaoka to Bnddbism, ia said to ho defonding Zoroastrianism 
against these Hunos.' 

Again, one mast romcinbor that tho Mehcr Yiudit, or the 
Yasht in honour of Mithra, is au old writing. As the Mithraio 
worship of the ancient IrAnians waa the parent of the 
Mithraic rites and mysteries of the Greeks and the Romans, 
this Yast in honour of the angel Mithra must have been 
written loDg beforo tho introduction of Mithraio rites into 
Europe. So, the nllusiou to the art of shooing in that old 
writiug shows, that tho art must have been known in Iran 
from very old times. As the anoieut IrAuinns lived in 
mountainous districts, mid as tho horse was uu animal very 
dear to them, it is quito natural that they resorted oarly to 
means to protect thoir hoofs from huing worn out and injured 
hy long rides iu mountainous districts 
Dr.* Floating so* S’, that •* Among tho Coltio tribes, the 
# Druida, according to Ilossignol, Thiorrv, Martin, Piotet 
su’d Eohstein, resorvc«l tho monopoly of workiug in metals, 
and tho oocupntion of tho iron-worker or blnckstnith being 
thoroforo claimed hy Ihut primitive priesthood, wo can 
. understand that it might then have possessed a shored and 
mysterious character that invested it with much importance 
i Ym 4» Xlll. lOO. Vt. XIX. 8C. 

• "Th- NinstMBth Ccniurr m 4 attar," So. T0«. Au<a*J 1902, p.<818- 
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and entitled tho sboer of horses to high rank and notable 

privileges. 1 Up to ibo seventeenth century, 

king*, princes mid nobles considered it neoeosary to know 
something of horse-shoeing, praotfoally nt leant." 

Tho 101 * 011 , why the priestly class should have hud the 
privilege of horso-ahouing in nuoient times, seems to bo tho 
foot, that horse, bone-olmrioU and horeo-raolng, An., were 
, nt first oonneotod with roligioun IbativnU like tho Mithraio 

festival*,, and noini-rcligious gathering* liko thp Olyropio 
OnmoH. 

Having spoken of liorno shoo*, wo will now speak of auspi* 
.cioua hor*e*. • ■ 

The belief, that certain boms havo auspicious marks on 
their bodies, nnd oortnin, iuaunpicious, in n very ancient belief. 
Tho belief was also prevalent in l’ersiu. Of the horse* hrougbt 
before Raatnm for his selection, Firdonsi says:— 

ajAilji. ^t, U £l i jj‘ aieJI, y., fi-j yljj 
x.t., They drove all of them before Rnstnm and dcsoribed 
the royal marks over them. 

Somo of tho marks ovor u horse are considered auspicious 
nnd some, inauspicious. 

Tho marks nro formed by a pcculiur cluster of hairs of 
different colour*. Tho Gujarati word for tho marks iR (ot>ft|) 
Rhatnrd. 

The following horsos uro inauspicious*.— 

1 . Tho horso with n 06m is iuiuupioious. Thu mark on tho 
holly noar tho part of tho body, round which tho belt is pat and 
which is kuowu as jUm <7dm, Is considered to bo inauspicious, % 
if not in iU propor position. A Gujarati proverb »v" ! — 

SllH Mifl W 
*1# ^1 SM¬ 

S'. the murk' Odm may bring'on misery (upon the owner of 
tho horso); or if not to, it may bring in heaps of gold. 


1 lbU , p . S15. 
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2 . SIM * ,,,n * #r nutru, (lil. passing (lio stream of 
urine in a curved line) is a hover with a mark over (he 
generative organ. 

8 . JJhdnkanio, i.r., ono with u cover. Such a 

horse has it duster of hair of two difforont colours. Thu blaok 
hair list a olustor of white upon it which covers it or vitf 
\*n <*. A horse with such n mark is inauspicious. 

4. BdunrAfid, lit, it breaker of water pote. 

Such a hqrso hss two clusters of iiair ono over tlio othor, 
one of whioli must be larger thau the othor. If tho larger 
mark is over tho smaller, it is called »i because, just as 
a largo heavy pitcher of clay full of water, placed over a 
similar small one, Orushe* the lower pitcher, so tho mark 
of a larger duster of hair standing over a smaller one, 
indicates crushing misery to the master. But, if the larger 
cluster is below the smaller one, then there is nothing of 
inauspiciousness. 

A woman with such marks of dusters of hair over her body 
is called q» varkhdr, lit. ono who would oat many 
husbands, ix., such a woman is likely to have many husbands 
ono after tho other. A porson marrying such a woman is 
believed to die early. 

f». »t'f| k£ Oalkatoo , lit. oue who outs a throat A horso 
with two separate olusters of hair oue noor another over the 
throat is known hs gallntoo. Suoh a horse is supposed to 
bring his master into a difficulty that might cost him his life. 

fl- '**ti$J tju Aimodhdr, lit ono shedding tears. Such u 
horse has a mark uoer the oye*. Tho possession of such u 
horso is supposed to bring such a griof to the owner as might 
makehim'shod tenrs. 

The following horses are auspicious 
• 1. Detmawl. Such a horso has a peculiar mark 

over his ohost. 

2 . at$it5) bo/ivrd ekahnddoo, lit. ouo having a 

number of pots, one over another. The marks of this horse 
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are tho contrary of those of a 5^*1 \u, above referred to. In 
hie oaae the larger cluster of hair is under the smnller ono. 

3. tW) Paneh kaly< ti», lit. fivo kinds of happiness. 
Such a horse hue whitish marks over tho foot and a mark over 
tho forehoad. A hone that is <i»t ovoroomes tho ovil 

influouoe* of nil othor lad marks. 

Oxon also, nro, like horses, auspicious or inauspioious. A 
Qujnrnti singer says 

^ '*tlM 3 H«/| Htfl till. 

irt., an ox that is lohi, idnpanio and bkwU at first brings 
about tho death of his ma*tor, and then ruins the whole 
family. 

A tohi ox is one, which has two rnurka over his neck, close 
to ono another. It is so called from %>•*. i.s., a second wife, 
taken in marriage notwithstanding that tho first wife is 
living. Just as such two wives bring about quarrels and ruin 
in the family, these twofold marks indicate ruin. 

A tanpanio (lit. snake-like) ox is one that lias a serpent-like 
mark over his body. 

A b&niA ox is ono whoso tail is very short. Au ox whose 
tail does not reach tho lowor part of his log (?Ui ) il said to 
be MiM. 

A Vtft, I’utlilo, fat os is considered to be an 

auspicious ox. 

A Gujarati proverb rims :— 

<5«l*l 

-tk/Xl 4«w<l. 

Those Hues moan, that a good husbaud is ouo who can 
oxtond his intluonco and control over others. A good oz is , 
ono that is fat and well formed. A good cart is that whioh 
slopes a little towards tho hind part. A good wife is ouo that 
belongs to a good family. 



THE VENERATION PAID TO Till? 

PLANE-TREE IN PERSIA/ 

ALLUDED TO BY LONGFELLOW IN THE 
FOLLOWING LINES 

“Pnglit with (lit ibtttt of tho doir, inch glKtorln* woo of ll*o fowl 
TUihtd Ilk* the pltM-UM tin rtrtfm adornat with uanilei 
, snd Jtwok. - 

Read on 3Slh November >903. 

Prhddent.—blK. JAMBS MaoDoNAM*. 

Tills |M»port is intended to present a few notes to oxplniu 
tho allusion in the above linos', which refer to n very old 
custom among tho Persians, viz., the custom of decorating 
the plane-tree. 

Before entering into tho subjeot proper of our paper, we 
must note, that os Oasley says, particular trees have been 
honourod in all age*, and .... in all conutrics " ® with 
veneration. Ousley gives various instances fr.om tho Bible, 
classical writers, Arab writers and tho works of travellers iu 
Porsis in support of his statements.* 

On tbc subject of the rovorouco paid to trees, Pliny says 
" In old time, trees were the very temples of the go<ls i and 
according to tlmt ancient manner, the plain and simple 
pcnatnU of the country, savouring still of antiquity, do at this 
day conseorato to ono god orothor.tho goodliest aud fairest 

Treoi'that they cun moot withsll.First and fore- 

roost, tho ancient ooromony of dedicating this nnd that kiud of 
Treo to several gods, as proper nnd peculiar unto them, was 

• Vol., Vf. No. $. 

• Thi lubjict of tin pipw was itadlod it the dulro, of a Psmi (tiM. 1 , 

' who waiitod an uplaoitlo-.. of (hi allusion In Longfellow’i poom. 

1 !«B E fillow'» Koilloil Work*. AuapMiM, Pirl tho Klrtt. 11. ff. it—It. 

• Ouilir'i Tnroli In Pixsla. Vol. I. P. SCO, Appendix No. IX. 

• /bid, {!. 380 * /rg. 
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always obaorvod, and oontinnoth yet to this day. 

Moreover, it is received and believed generally, that the 
Sylvanea and Fannos, yea, and certain goddesses, are appro¬ 
priate and assigned to woods and forests ; yea, thore is attri¬ 
buted unto thoso places a oortoin divino power and godhead, 
thore to inhabit.'" 

In » Tho Stored Treo " by Mrs. J. fl. l'hilpot, au oxoollont 
book on tho subjoot, tho author says:— 

“ It is nudoninblo that tho worship of tho spirit-inhabited 
treo has usually, if not always, been linked with, and in many 
oases ovorshadowod by other cults.”' 

Sho further says :— 

" Thoro is liltlo doubt that most if not all racos, at somo 
period of their development, bare rogardod tho treo as the 
home, haunt, or embodiment of a spiritual essence, capable of 
more or leiM independent life and activity, and able to detach 
itself form its material habitat and to appear in human or in 
uuiraal form. This belief has left innumerable traces in 
nnciont art and literature, has largely shaped the usages and 
legends of tho peasantry, and impressed its influenoe on the 
ritual of almost all tho primitivo religions of mankind. Thore 
is, indeed, scarcely a oouutry in the world where the tree has 
not at ono tirno or another boon approached with rovoronce or 
with fear, as being closely counectod with somo spiritual 
poloney.’'* 

Now, why nre those treoa hold in voneration ? There seem 
to bo two reasons for this boliof. 

1. Firstly, snob trees are vory old tree*, somo, of handrtdi 
of years' standing, and thoy are beliovod, as Chardin says, to 
have been tho scats of "holy mon of forinor times," who "had 
pmyod and meditated under thoif shade.’" They are beliovod 

« Pliny'* Natsral Hletory, translated by bolliotf. Book XII, Oh. 1. p. 337. 

• ' The SmioI Treo," by Mr*. J. H. PbUpOfc P»stiCft p. Til, • . 

» •• The Swr* T,ee," p. 1. ' 

• Qaeley's Travel*, Vol. I, pp. 37ij 
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to liavo " boon miraoulously preserved by God so many years, 
booanao tboy had affordod shade and shelter to his faithful 
servants.” 1 Then, ns such rairnoulous trees, thoy nro believed 
to possess the powor of oaring various diseases. Some of these 
trees tnay have boon associated with tho events of sorno of 
their groat mon. 

2 . Again, it sooras, that some ooinoidonoo or nooldont 
attaches to a treo, a saorod importnuoe. A particular person 
may pray and toko a vow undor n oertaiu troe for some parti¬ 
cular objoot of his dosiro. That dosiro may be fulfillod and 
bo thenceforward holds that tree doar and sacred. Others 
oarry on that idea and tho troo becomes a sacred treo with 
many others. Onsloy gives an anecdote which ho had hoard 
and whiok oonfirms this viow. Tho story rnna thus :— 

“ A merchant, lately married to a beautiful girl, but who 
bad not yet given him reason to expeot tho blessing of an licir, 
was travelling with her; aud finding n pleasant spot, halted 
there awhile; tho sun’s excessive heat induced him to seek 
shelter; he perceived, at a little distance from tho road, some 
ancient walls among whioh grow a shady and handsome treo. 
To this he retired with his young wifo, loaviug tho mules or 
horses in a servant’s care. The tree, from its situation, had, 
until that time, esoaped tho notlco of most passongors, and did 
not oxhibit on its branohos oven one votive offering; hut tho 
merohant, whose fondest wish was to obtain a son, fuHtonod 
on it a shred torn from his clothes, and tho united vows of 
himself and Ids fair companion, wore orownod with snooess 
before tho oxpimlion of a yoar. This oiroumstaneo boiug 
known, (although some would, perhaps, think the ovent possi¬ 
ble withoTit any preternatural ngonoy) was nsoribod to tho 
tree's offloaoious influence; and within anothor yoar tho 
^branohos wore ooverod with sevoral hundred rags, by ns 
many votaries; not all, however, noting from tho same 
motive." 8 . 


• Md p. *73. 


S Onriy’s Travels, Vo!. I, pp ; 4-85. 
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Thu*, wo aoo, that, tows taken under n tree, if successful, 
mark (bo Iree with sanctity. Tho sucooas of tho vows mnkos 
tho treo, at first, dear to tho (.arty, and then, what it vory 
«lrar is hold snored. Ilonco tho snnotity. 

It is not raro to find, ovon boro in Bombay, that n happy 
coincidonoo in a particular apotor homo makos tho spot or houso 
dear and well nigh aaored. ^ 1 * t|&|, 'fti* 

an nuspicious houso, an auspicious horso, an nuspioious ohild, 
aro phrasos, which, ono oomos noross often. If a man goto 
rioli after removing to a now houso, or after purchasing a now 
horso, tho house or tho horso is helddoar and well nigh soorod 
by him. In the same way, a particular child, out of many, 
nftor whoso birth tho father prospers or succeeds in life, is 
held as tho dearest child, whoso birth was believed to bring 
good fortune in the family. 

Coining to tho subject proper of our paper, wo find that tho 
custom of venerating the piano-tree has come down to us from 
very old times. Aftor his general views on tho subject of 
tho voueration in whioh troos arc hold generally, Pliny says 
of tho plane-trco 

“ Bat who would not marvel rather at this, that our pooplo 
hero should go into far countries, nud fetoh a Troo from 
tlionco, even out of auothor world, only for tho shade that 
it givos ? . . . Aod what troo should that bo but tho 
vory Plane ? brought first over tho Ionian sea iuto tho island 
Diomodou, for to beautify tho tomb of Diomclei. From thouoo 
translated into Sicily, and so bostowod at lougtli upon -Italy, 
and there planted, ns a most singular, ruro and xpooinl troo. 
But now is it carried as fur as Torwiu nud Tournay in Franco, 
where it is counted an nppoarauoo to tho vory toil that pnyotli 
tribute; insomuch, us people that will but walk and refresh 
thoinselvus under tho shadow of it, must pay a oustorn there- . 
foro unto tho people of Romo. ... I find in writers that 
there woro other bosidos in Italy, and, namely, about^Adria, 
us ul'O iu Spuiu. And all this happened about the time thn 
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Romo was sacked by tho Gauls. But afterwards thoy camo to 
bo so highly os toomed, that for to make them grow tho bettor, 
men would be at the oost to watar them with wine.” 1 

Pliny gives several iustancos of large plano-treea iu Italy, 
iu tho hollow trunks of which, kings and emperors had Bade, 
banqusting placos. Wo thus loam from Pliny, that it is 
from very old times, that tho plaue-lroe has boon highly 
esteoroed and bold very dear and well nigh snored in Italy and 
tho western oountrice. Not only that, but wo learn that the 
plano-trco was takeu to Europe from tho East, through Ionin, 
which came into frequout contact with the Easterns, ospooinlly 
tho Persians. 

Coming to the particular country of Persia, to which a 
reference is made in tho lines of Longfellow, quoted at the 
commencement of this paper, wo find that, tho plane-treo is 
known in Persia as Chindr. Mou. L. Langlcs, tho editor of 
an edition of the travels of tho French traveller Chardin 
(1643 to 1718), 3 says on the authority of Pietro della Valle, un 
Italian traveller of Persia (1622), that tho Persians name the 
plane-trees Tchendr. Ho says that some of these trees at 
Tohran are so largo that tho olroutnference of their trunk 
cannot bo enolosod by the hands of two or ihree persons 
together. Tho number of these trees in Tehran was so large 
that he called tho city of Tehran tho "City of Plane-trees” 
just ns ho had called Constantinople the " City of Cypresses.”* 

Ousley,* in his Travels in Persia (Vol. I, Appeudix No. 9), 
gives sovoral instances of tho plano-trco boiug held iu vonorn- 
tion by the modern Persians, who are Mahommodons by 
' religion. Two of tho iustanoos aro referred to by Oburdlu. 
Chardin says that ho saw "a largo and anoiont Plano, ull 
bristling with nails and points and hung with rags, us votive 

Trim,’. Natural History, trneilutw by noll.nJ, Book XII., Cli. PP< 

*Voyage <u for so. Xouwllo edition par h. Unfits. Vol. L, Preface, 
it. xi-xy. 

• IUJ. Vol. VIIL, p. 107. « Travels Iu Persia,Vol. 1, pp. 3ra i73, 
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offering* from DwMm, who, like monk, of tbo Latin 
Church, were professed mendicant., and camo under this tree 
to perform thoir devotion.."* 

Chardin, according to Ou.loy, refer, to another plnno-troo, 
ono thousand year. old. He »nys of tbi. tree that it ... 
venerated a. a Darakht-i-fdul, U, an oxoollont tree. 

> ProbMor Dnrmc.totor, in hi. "HaurvntAt et AraorotM,” 
dwolla at some longth on tho subject of this DarakhUi-fdul, 
and any. that this modern opitbot i., ns it wore , a truncation 
of l/rrara wnghei*. Ho think, that tho modern Mnhomodnus 
have, as it wore, inherited their notion, of bolding tree, in 
vonoration from tbo anoiont Porainu., tho Zoronstrian. who 
woro the original oocupior. of tho soil. 

Chardin rofera to a third plnno-troo also. He says that all 
these trees are known among the Mnhomcdans ns J-AU ci.j 
I)aram-i-fAiel, oxcelleut tree.. 

According to Oosloy, Father Angelo, a missionary, who 
lived for many years in Persia, says 

"Certuiu Chendr-lrecs may be seen in Irdn which the 
people snpevstitiously respect, as representatives or supplying 
tho placo of Ividms and Pin or holy heads of the choroh, and 
piou. olden.'’ 3 

Now it is not tho pluno-treos alone, that nro held in vonora¬ 
tion by tho Mahomedon. in Porsia. Ousley and others givo 
instances of otlior various trees that are hold in vonoration. 
It is not tho plnno-tico alono thut is known na Dnrakhl-i-fdtel 
ix., tho oxoollont troo or tho troo of euro. Othor virion, 
troo. aro nlao known by that name. Aguiu, it i„ not all plaice- 
troo. that aro known us Vainkhl-i-j'dtel. Thoro nro only some 
npeoial pluno-troes and aorao special troo. of othor specioi 
that aro known by that nnmo. 

Coining to tho book, of llio anoiont Por.ian., wo find, thut • 
tho planc-treo was knowu among the ancient Irftuinnsa* Chinftr 


> IM. 

O.i.l-r’s TrsroV, Vol. I, p. 3U, i. OS. 
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jli* or 8iu4r . In the Pahlovi Buudohosh it is called 
C’liiulir lujtfc ‘ Thcro, it >■ said to bo of tho same species of 
tree, an Jo,<+, cypreM, saphidMr, tho white poplar 
and tho atomafctVfr, U, tho box-troe. It ia a tree of tho Reuua 
pkUinua and is uid to bo derived from a Greek root platui 
broad, beoauso its leavos are broad and it* form generally 
aproad outwards. I do not find any other roferouco to tho 
Chinftr in other Paraco books. 

In HercQotaa, wo find roforencoa to this troo iu con¬ 
nection with tho king# of tho auoiont Persian AoheraenUn 
dynaaty. Theso references to the plano-troo in Herodotus, 
ahow that it was hold in Bomo estimation by the Achomonian 

king"* 

Firstly, wo read in the description of tho inarch of Xerxos 
(Bk. VII. Ch. 31): "Xorxeo, who chose this way, found 
horo a plano-troo so beautiful that he presented it with golden 
ornaments and put it under the caro of one of his 
Immortals.” 

We find in another plaoe a statement that ouo Pythius, a 
very rich man, presented to Darius, the father of Xerxes, a 
golden plane-tree (Bk. VII., Oh. 27). 

Ibiwlinson rofors to tho authority of Autioohus the Arca- 
dion, who says that “it was so small that i t would scurcoly shade 
a gnushoper." It was kept long in tho citadel of Susa, and 
« was finally carried oil from " there ” by Aetfgouul (B. 0. 
310), when ho fought against Kumeuoa."* 

It appoari that the plane-tree was hold in estimation by 
' wiforal nations bosides tho Persians. According to Mrs. 
Piiilpot “to Armenia, tho firo-priosU woro wont to interpret 
tho will of tho God from tho movomenta ohaorved in the 
branoboe of tho holy plaoo-trooatArmaTiro^__ 

i (ftsp. XXVII. 0 8. B. B. Vol. V., W«l, p. 101. Vidr mj Bundchwh, P . 
123 J util’s lc»t p. 04,1. D. 

» RtwliCwn’t Htcodolui, Vol. IV.(180») p. 3a 

» Tbt Sacred Trce.p. »1». 
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Again, according to Mrs. Pbilpot, "The beroio docendant 
of Palopa * regarded the plane-tree a* especially iiacred to 
thorn and bound with their fortune*.” 9 
Now, oun wo account in any way, why tho plane-tree wai 
held In veneration by tho Achemeninns liko Xorxoa and 
Doriua f Wo oannot nocount for it Id a particular way. 
But wo know, that according to tho Bundchoeb, thoio woro 
aovcrul flowora and plant* ancrod to aovorol Taxalai or 
Angola. So, tho plnoo-trco nlao, though not ancred to ono of 
tho Yatalui, may bo aacred from seme particular association*. 
We know from tho Bundohcah, that it was bolieved to be 
of tbo snmo specie* as wv or cypress. Now wo know that 
the oypress had been hold sacred for its supposed connection 
with the name of Zoroaster. Tho saro of Kashinar is well 
known to us ns a tree brought by Zoroaster nod planted 
by king GasbUlsp. So, perhaps, being of tho same species, 
the plauo-troo ulso was hold iu soiue veneration. 


* TIio boro of Greek mj thoUgy who (jaro hi* asm® to PetopODeHM. 
■ « Tho Sacred Tito" p. W. 





A FEW NOTES ON THE TODAS OF 
THE NII.GLRIS.* 

Road on 2ith Ftbruary IXH. 

Proildtnt— Mb. Jambs MacDonald. 

The paper which I am going to submit to-day, is tho third 
of its kind, road by mo l.oloro this Socioty. It is prepared on 
tho lino of tho ethnographical questions propnrcd by 
Mr. H. H. Risley, st the direction of tho Qovornmcnt of India, 
and circulated by our Society among tho district officors, in 
189*. My first paper was on tho Dhangars aud Dhivars of 
Maliabloshwor,' and the second, on tho Tbftkurs of Matheran.* 
I must Bay in the vory beginning, that this paper does not 
claim to bo the result of any long and elaborato inquiries. I 
had tho pleasure of o short visit to Ootnoomund last Cbristrans. 
During that short visit, I took special care to visit tho clusters 
of huts or villages,—if these olastors oan bo oalled villages— 
of the Todte. I oould soo only two villages. One was that 
near the Marlimand Lake. I had visited this village on 
tho morning of 28th Deoembor, iu company with my kind host 
LU-Col. D. B. Spoucor, I.U.8. This visit was a very short 
ono, and wns taken at a tirao when all tho men of tho village 
had loft thoir hut* for thoir outdoor work. The sooond villngo 
tint 1 viaitod, was that on tho top or tho hill near tho Publio 
Gardens. It had fivo huts, besides tho ono known as tho hut 
for religious purpose*. My visit to this villago on tho morning 
of 29th Docember wss very long. It lasted for about two 

• jouio.1 VoJ. vil, So. t pp. OS 82. 

1 Ko<d on 88 Vh Notombor 1884. Vide Joomol of tb» Anthropological 
Society Bombay, Vol. XU, Ko. 8, p. 4T1. 

2 Raid on SOth January 1801. Yii, Joarotf of Iho Anthropologic! 
BooictJ of BomUy, Vo». No^8, p. 4OS, 
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lion rn, daring which I had the pleasure of having the asaiat- 
anoo of a Paraoo gentleman, a resident of tho plaoo, who 
kindly uoted as nu inUir|iretor. 

My informant in this village, whioh tho villagora oallod 
Mnnjokalmaud, was ono PoUl, tho son of Konilvnn, tho son 
of Anmand (roportod to havo diod at tho ago of 100), tho son 
of Kotiri. My visit to tho village 1 oollootod round mo and 
my informant six pontons of both sox. So, my information, 
though roooivod from tho lips of ono informant was • tho 
information, na it wore, of inoro than ono, booaus© whon Potal 
did not auswor my quoationa proporly or oloarly, othora 
around him modifiod or oorrootcd his iinawora. I had 
adopted tho asm© way of collecting information in tho caao 
of tho triboa ut Mahnbloshwar and Mathoran. My informant 
was aged 28, and hia fnthor, Keni&vau, who was standing 
before me at tho tiuio of iny inquiries, was 56. Potal hud a 
wife, named Sindevi, uud a small child. 

I must say, that this pnpor, 11*0ugh prepared in tho liuo 
of my former pupera on some of tho tribeB of Muhabloshwar 
and Mathernn, is not complete, as for as Mr. Risloy’s sot of 
questions are coucernod, becauso, unfortauately, I had for- 
gottoii this timo to take tho not of questions with mo. Again, 
my visit of tho bills was a vory short ono. For a fullor des¬ 
cription of tho tribo, I would refer my romlora to othor moro 
olaboruto nlUmipM by wivoral visitors of tlm hills. Among 
thoso l would rucominoml my roadors to road osjiooially—(1) 

" An Aooomit of tho Tribes on the Neilghorrios " by l)r. J. 
Short (1868) ; (2) An artiolo iu tho Madras Journal of , 
Literature and Solcnoo (1817, Vol. XIV), ontitlod "Tho 
Antiquities of tho Ncilghorry Ilills, inoladiog an Inquiry 
into tho Doacont of tho Thantawars orTodna” by Captain 
Congreve; ^3) "Ooa,aud tho Rlue Mountains " by Richard 

> Koi Ihr TlowoU Todds YllUgc, vi* •'N-rr.ll.o of * Journey to lb. 
F»1W of tho Osvsry wltb sn HUtoriosI sod Descriptive Aoeonnt of, tho Ntll. 
,hcrry Bills - by L . J*vla (>»•*), P. *»• 


1 
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F. Burton (I851)' 1 1 bog to submit iny paper, as simply that 
of a few note* of a flying visit by one, taking some inter©*! in 
tho triboa from an anthropological point of viow, and making 
hia inquiries in tho lino of Mr. Hisloy’a questions, an far as ho 
romomborod them, having followed thorn in hin provious in¬ 
quiries about othor triboa. In this ioonooluslio ago, ovory thing 
change* so rapidly. Bvon tho tribe* in tho romotoat oornorn 
of Indian mountains are oxpooted to como into somo oontact 
with Western civilisation and Wuatoru idous. 80 , my few 
notos may servo and holp a studout to comparo uotos in somo 
points, with tho romarksof provious writers, who wroto about 
thirty to fifty years ago. 

My informant livod with his family in a small hut, about 
0 X 7i feet. At tho other end, another hut w »» attached to 
it, with au entrance from the othor side. In fact, it wos a 
joint hut, wherein two families lived. So if we tnko it as 
one hut, its length was 15 foot. Liko most of tho TodS huts, 

1 (The following paper* in the Journal of ihe Bombay Branch of etc Royal 
Aaiatlo Society may 0o road with adrantige, a*.thoy treat of the Todia, and 
of the stalled Scythic oalroa, *o.. .uppMod to hare belonged to them. 

(I). "Romarka on the Origin and Language* of tho Aborigine* of Die 
SllgtrW, luggeatod by the papor. of Captain Congr.vo and tiro Rot. W. 
Taylor on tho .uppoaed Oelto Seythk antlquItW. in tho *ouUi of India 
(publiahad In th« Madraa Journal of LIUratur* and 8oienoo, No#. 8» and 
U of 1847)," By tho IU». B. Schmid (Journal, B. B. R. A. H„ Vol. III. 
pp. SO to SS. 

(1). *' Am lent remain* at tho tillage of JiwaJI near Farowbad on tho 
Hhlma." By Oaptala Moarfow* Taylor (Journal, B. R. H. A. 8 . Vol. Ill, 
No. XIV. p 17S). 

<«). - A oolleotion ol word, from tho language of tho TodAo, tho ohlof Ulb. 
in tho Nilglrl Ullll," By Ror. Dr. U. BUtooooa (Journal, D. B. K. A. 8 . 
a „l Art. Ill, p. 165). 

(I). •• A I otter by Captain Taylor to Mr. a J. Kreklno on " Tho Druldkol 
or BoytRo-Drnldlool remain* In the 8hol»poor Ci.trlcta" (Journal, B. R 
B.A.K.IV, pp. 144 to 46). 

(5) M Nolleo* of CWinkoh*. Cairo# and othor ancient Boytho-Diuldiool 
. remain* In tho Trloolpallly of Borepor." By Captain Meadow* Taylor 
(Journal. B. B. R. A. 8, IV. p. 860.) 

(fl). "A letter on Scythian tomb* near Onlburgah.” By Mr. R. M. 
Bratton. .(Journal, B. B. R. A. 8.. VIII, Abotnetof Prooocdlag*. 
P. OLI1I-IV.) 
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it had an oval form of the roof, similar to the roofed top* of 
bullook cart* of most of the villages of Qujar&t. The groat 
peculiarity of tho Tod* huts, which strike* u* at once, aud 
whioh even surprises us, is the oxtreine smallness of thoir 
ontrnnoe, whioh may rather be colled an nurture than a door. 

Tho entrance to tho hut of I’otnl was about 2J feet in hoight 
und 2J foot in breadth. This door, or, to speak more 
correctly, this aperture of tho entrance »u* just on the 
ground, and, owing to the smallness of its also, one had to 
enter it on hi* hands and foot. A small platform' of earth¬ 
work which serves as tho bedstead of tho family, is on one 
side. It ocoupios a little more than one-third of tho total 
space of tho hut. Tho romoining space is occupied by a fire¬ 
place and some household articles of the most simple kind. 
These consist of small boxes of rough canework. Out of tho 
throe hooses that I entered, I saw into ouo only a small 
partly-broken crockery cup. 

Tho TodAs have two divisions among them: (1) the 
Tortol, and (2) the TArtal. Tho Todds of tho village, whioh I 
sow near the Mnrlimnnd Lake, are Tertuls, and those of the 
Manjokulmand villngo, where I collected moat of my informa¬ 
tion, are Tirtal*. It is not known, when this division took 
placo. They do not intermarry, but oat with each other. They 
do uot ost from the samo pot. Even those of the same sub¬ 
division generally eat from soparato pots, but a father and son 
can oat from tho samo poL Males and fomolcs eat soparatoly. 
There are no distinguishing marks of distinotiou botwQon tho 
'Portals and tho TArtals, but they have soparato village*. Tho 
TWrtals have about 70 month or villagos, and tho Tortola ' 
about W. » 

There is hardly a tribe in India, about whose origin 
and rise thoro has boon so mooh of speculation and variety of 
thoorios, as that for tho TodAs of tho Nilgiris or the Bluo' 
Mountains. These speculations and theories are not of rooont 
date. They wore iu the air about half a contnry ago.’hnd are 
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so oven now, though not to anoh nn extent, beenuao, an the 
proverb goes, '•familiarity breeds oonterapt,” and the visitors 
to tho hill* get a little indifferent about those people, and bo- 
cauao tho tribe ia naturally undergoing many changes ua tho 
roault of iU groater and greater oontaot with civilued people. 
Wo find an intoreating list of auoh Hpooulaliona about tholr 
origin in Lieutenant Barton's "Goa, and tho Blue Mountain*," 
written about half a oontury ago (1861). He aaya 
"Aa tho Todft race i», in orory way, tho inoat remarkable of 
tho Noilgherry inhabitants, ao it has boon ita fate to ho tho 
moat remarked. Abundant obaervntion Ima boon ahowored 
upon it; from obaervation sprang thoorioa, thoorioa grow 
into ayatoma. The onrlioat obaervor, remarking tho Homan 
noses, fmo eyoa, and stalwart frames of tho savages, drew their 
origin from Italy, . . . Another gentleman argued from 
their high Arab features, thnt they are probably immigrants 

from tho Shatel Arab.Captain Harknoss 

discovered thnt they were aborigines. Captain Congrevo 
determined to prove that the TodAs are tho remnanta of the 
Oelto-Soytbisu raoo, which ulon lui, inhabited tho plaina, 
and wore driven up to tho hills before the invading Hindoo; 

.... Tho inotaphysioni German traced in the 
irrovoront traditions' of tho barbarians concerning tho Deity, 
a metaphorical allusion to the oreaturo’s rebellion against his 
Creator; tho oathaalniUo Freemason warped thoir savage 
mystification* into n semblance of his pet mysteries.® And tho 

1 ■fonMtj part* of tho Ncllgltarrloi thoro Is a largo •pool*. of military boo 
whldi lh« Todi. dool.ro,) laonrrol the dUplaarure of tho Groat Hplrtt by 
him, and ni therefore condemned to •torn*! ooparatlon 
from IU kind. Bat u bug* oombo and ..<.'Uo.it bonny aboao<l on the., 
blllo, tholr lahibltanU of ooam oaporatillonl.o opoo tbo oub}«>t of 
tho b»o*. Tho Oroator, they oiy, d«alrnu* of knowing how heavy U malt, 
o*u|ht tho animal, and .he proving obWInato and rofraolory, oonllood bar by 
.mean, of a string tfod round tho middle i banco her peculiar ihapa I - 

a Th.t tho Todi. of yoio had prrhap. wma myntlo rlt*e of tholr own 
nppoart from tho fact thnt Tlpno Suit*" mupoctod thorn of being mngiolan. 
and aent »!• troop* to Inrado tholr dUtrfoU. (Barton, p. S51.) 
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grnmmnr-oomposing Anglo-Indian discovered unknown niceties 
in thoir language." 1 In this lint of theories, Burton ha* 
omitted one which considers the TodA* " a portion of the last 
Hebrew tribe." Having described, a little facetiously, tho 
dlfforout thoories about tho TodJis, ndvnncod by several writers 
before his time. Burton odds the following theory of hia 
own:—"The TodSs nro tnorely a remnant of tho old Tamilian 
tribos originally inhabiting tho plains and subsequently driron 
up to the mountains by some event,® respecting which history 
in silent. Our opinion is built upon tho rock of language. It 
has been proved that the TotUl tongue is on old and obsolete 
dialect of tho Tamnl, containing many rocablea directly 
dorivod from .Sanscrit," (Burton, pp. 342*43). 

Ont of tho different theories, referred to by Lieutenant Bur¬ 
ton in tho nbovo passage, tho theory of Scytliic origin, started 
by Captain H. Congreve in his vory learned and elaborate 


1 “Goa, and U'.o Bias Mountains or 8U Months o( Sick lent*" uy Rlrftaid 
P. Burton (1851), pp. SSD-Wl. 

• Sonic think «hi»t tlda event win “tho riotory o( Brahiunanltm otOt Bud¬ 
dhism’’ According to Horton, “This BoddhleUo theory rrata upon the 
a locator foundation that the TodSt call WedneeUy Butdh-aom (Buddha’s day.)-' 

Thk. error eootni to have arlani fiom a almilully ot ntmea, broaevo wo know 
that Bodhwlr, rjMsu, the Indian word for Wednesday, la Jorlrol from (Hiidh). 

l.s. rha planet Mrroary, it* all tho other oaaea of the week Jaya like 
(tuu) Mlm, (*t SO) Manga), fce., hare come from tho namoa of the heavenly 
bodice. LI out- Burton ear. tho name of Bnddha, the Indian roformor, In 
Wodnoeday, the Kngtl.b word for Indian ( 3 »m) Dudhwtr. Ho eaye. “IMl 
tho oolohtalod Koatern rofotmer’a name hat mended aa far a* the good okl 
Maud In tho Woit, It boroma No e ami Xeoa (Bhakya) In China; Hat In , 
C-ohln China, Pout In glam, Pott or Poll In Thibet; perhaps the Wadd of 
Pagan Arabia, Toth In Egypt, We4«B In Hoandloavla; and thu. rracldn* our 
rnmoto abort., loft lr»«* In Wodneaday" • (< r., the day of Wolou, tho 
highest Ood of tho German, ami tho Scandinavian.). Whatever may be the 
ease with the origin of the Kngllth word WHnetd.y, there la oo doubt that . 

Ita Indian oqolvolont faitert) Hedhwar doe* not oomo fro* Buddha, the 
Indian reformer, hot oouiea from Hudli, t. tho planet Mercury, 

• • Burton, p. »I8, note. 
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article in the Madrat Journal ontitlod "The Antiquities of 
the Noilghorry Hills, inoludiug an Inquiry into the Descent 
of the Dhantawnrs or Todus," dosorve* somo notioo. Captain 
Congrovo lays:— 

"Wholly differing in roligion, oharaotcr, usuges, uppcar- 
uuoo, language, in abort, iu ovory reapoot from tho Hindoos 
uround thorn, they are rogardod by tbo Horgora of tho Hills 
with a mixture of admiration and roapoot bordoring on 
venorotion; at tho anmo timo they oxoito in ua a degree of 
cnrioeity ifnd sarpriso providing ua to wonder whonco they 
came, as woll ns to which of tho groat families of tho human 
race Choir ancestors belonged. 

. "History informs ua that irruptions of tho ancieut 
Scythians frequently took plnco upou tho country of the south 
of Asia, in the oourso of which they ponotrated us far as 
India. 

"It is possiblo that a remnant of one of tho Scythian tribes, 
driven from place to plaoe by the hostility of the inhabitants 
of the country they invaded, at longth found shelter and 
tranquility in tho mountain fastnesses of tho Noilghcrrics.” 

Captain Congrove assigns tho following reasons for con¬ 
sidering the TodJs to bo of Soythiau origin:— 

1. Tho identity in tbo religions of tho respective pooplo, 
vie., Thantawnrs (Tod&l) and Scythians. 

2. The physiological position of tho Thantawnrs In the 
groat family of the human raoe is tho aamo nu that of tho 
Scythians. 

3. Tho pastoral mode of lifo of tho Thantawnrs and their 
imgrntions from plocc to place, driving boforo them herds of 
the boflMoea, a« tho Scythians, undor similar oiroumstanecs 
did their horses. 

4. The food of tho Thantawnrs, which consisted origin¬ 
ally of milk and butter, was that of the ttoythinu*. 

‘ Th^Mmlra* Journal ot LUcnWro tart Bclonco, Pol. XIV. <1847), rp..77* 
146. 
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6 . Thoir arobitecluro, 1 religions, military and domostio is 
tho mi mo; tho yards of the houses of tho Thautawara, thoir 
tomplo*, thoir aucrod enclosures, thoir plaoes for cuttlo nro 
circular ns thosu of tho Colts, and indood of most nnoiont 
people whom* divinity wu Sun, Light, Fire, Apollo, Milhm, 
oto., or tliOjMiiuo power uudor nny other appellation. 

0. Thoir marriago customs mid funeral rites nro nonrly 
identical. 

7. Thoir ornament* and dress oloioly approximate. 

#. Thoir customs nro gouornlly similar. 

y. Tho authority, of Sir William Jonos, that tho ancient 
Soythiuns did peoplo a mountainous district of India. 

10. History mentions that India has boon invadod by 
Scythian hordes from tho remotest times. 

11. Thoir uttor separation in ovory respect from tho 
races around thorn. 

In this connection, Congreve draws special attention to the 
fact that‘‘the Purthians, govorned for a timo by tho eelebrotod 
Arsacidio, and whoso territories laid betweon Media und Indin 
wore a Celtic tribe." Ho says that *' tho proximity of a 
peoplo of Coltio origin to tho Iudian Peninsula lends muoh 
countenance to my viows.” 

As a Hying visitor of tho hills, I cannot claim to givo an 
opinion on tho voxod question of the origin of this very 
attractive and interesting tribe. From Congreve's statement 
to the effect, that tho TodAs may bean offshoot of tho Parthian 
CalU, mid from tho similarity of somo customs, though few 
mid fa' botwoon, with Iruniun ouatoms, a Panov may ho 

• A ■ regard* Ihl* point CnpUln Cougtov* dw*lls it romo >oo|db upon tho 
•ImlUrlty of tho rlnn« of Mono found In Todn TubuII »n,l Outre* In tho Noll- 
g barrio* and thou# of the Brllom or 0 «ltto Soytbiaui *ad of ilia bin or 
ftcundlnirlan fto/tblon* found in Grout Britain. Hu specially tefor* to tho . 
monument* in DenblghohlrO, Montgomeryshire. Oornwillund Oxford referred 
to by Cumdea In hi* BritUnla. H# then r.for* to tho oootonu of tho moo u . 
moot* of both tbo*o trlbci m.i point* .to thoir limllarlty, For ox» pi* in 
both were found toorud bell. «oi knlro*. 
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tempted to olaim tho TodAs on hi* own, ,e., us nu 
offshoot of tho Irnuian l'arthiuus, but ono cannot *ny 
Anything authoritatively on tho aubjoot. But, from what I 
now of thorn, their peouliar physiognomy, thoir woU-formod, 
woll-proportlonod foaturoa, tho look* of thoir womou, and 
from what I loarnt— howovor littlo it won—of oomo of thoir 
custom* and hnbiu, I am led to *ay that thoy aro not, na 
assorted by Burton, "a romnant of tho old Tnmuliun tribe 
originally inhabiting the plains.'' To mo they undoubtedly 
appeared to bolong to a foreign otook. 

Wo ha VO anid above, that among tho various thoorios 
hitherto spooulutod upon, about tho origin, of the TodAs, ono 
was, that tho tribo was, as it wore, u Masonic body. Accord¬ 
ing to Lieutonant Richard Burton, it is tbo fact of thoir 
tomple-hut being always at a littlo distanoc from tbo ordinary 
huta of tho village, and soino in the dopth of woods, that has 
led to that speculation. He says: “Others doclure that it 
(i. «., Laotarium or dairy of the TodAs, which is always held 
in veneration us a temple by tho Todas) is a Masonic Lodge, 
the itrong ground for snoh opinion being, that fomales are 
never allowed to outer it, and that sundry mystic symbols, 
such os ciroloa, squares, and others o! the same kind, uro 
roughly out iuto tho sidc-wnll whore the monolith stands.” 
Burton adds in a foot-noto: "A brother mason informs us,” 
that 'tho Todii u*o a sign of recognition similar to ours, and 
thoy have discovered that Europeans have an institution cor¬ 
responding with their own/ Hot)00, ho remarks, 'A TodA 
• initiated will bow to a gontlomau, novor to u lady'.” 1 

In tho # two village* of tho TodA a, which I viiitud, 1 tried 
my best U> ontor into tbo tomplo-hut, but was noithor allowed 
to go iu, nor to havo a look into it from nuar. In tho caso of 
* tho tomplo-hut at tho TodA village on the top of tho hill near 
tho Publio Gardens, it is surrounded by a compound wall of 
roughrfitonos, and I wa* not allowed to enter ovcu into the 


\ Burton, pp. S*M40. 
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compound. Tho Census Offioore had, during the lost census, 
put thoir house numbers not on tho wall of the hut, but on 
tha oompound wall, and that was poiuted out to mo as show¬ 
ing, that not evon tho Sircar had sny aoooss to it. It is only 
whon tho hut is boing repaired and tho gold-gilt idol or 
stono removed to another hut that outsiders may havo an 
acoeas to it. With roforonoo to tho monolith stands and 
oiroles, oto., rcforrod to above, Ilurton says: ''Wo ontored 
several of these huts whon in a half-rninous state, but woro 
not fortunnto or imaginative onough to find either stono or 
symbols. The formor might havo been removed, tho latter 
could not; so wo must boliove that many of our wonder-living 
compatriots have boon deceived by tho artistic attompts made 
in by some tasteful savage, to dcoorate his dairy in an un¬ 
usual stylo of splendour.” 

The features of the women are well formed ond symmetrical. 
Among tho dilToront castes and tribes of Indio, that I havo 
come across—I spoak of the poor classes among them, and 
not of the rioh—I havo come aoross none whoso women are 
so particular about arranging their hair. They aro always 
well combed and divided in two orderly direotions in the form 
of what wo Parsoes call ( *ftt ) unto. Thoir faces are long 
and look pretty and oomoly. They talk vory freoly with us 
through interpreters and eoom to be vory sociable. 

Tho males carry boards. They got tho board and the 
head shaved off on tho death of their noar malo relations. 
They do not do so on tho death of any fcmalo rolativo, how- 
ovor oloso tho relationship may bo. Tho doalh of a father, 
or older brothor, or nnolo, is an oooasion whon they share 
off thoir beard and head as a sign of mourning, i’bo woraon 
adopt no such similar symbol of mourning. Tho innloe aro 
well formed aud robust. 

It is tho physiognomy of tho Todat that attracts the atten¬ 
tion of travellers. What Dr. Shortt said in 18#, is felt 
and seen ovon now. "In physiquo, tho TodSs are by far 
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th’o most prepossessing os a tribe*, and it in thia superiority 
iu poraoual appearance, . . . peculiar mode of wearing 
their hair, their bold and s*lf-possosa«d deportmont, . . • . 
that have at all timed attracted for them Uio groatoat share 
of attention and interest, . . . The Todis aro tall in 
stature, well-proportioned, and in features partake of tho 

Caucasian typo.Tho wotnon of this tribo aro 

gonorally tall and stalwart; good-looking both in fcaturoa 
and person, with a smooth, olonr and dolioato skin ; fresh 

aud rathcr’fair in comploxion.Tho hair is of 

a lighter color than in tho inalo, parted in tho centre, and 
carefully cornbod around and thrown bohind tho oars, and loft 
hanging free oror tbo shouldors and back, in a mass of 
flowing carls in some, and in othors, wavy." 1 

I bog to submit for the inspection of members a few photo¬ 
graphs of Tod& mon and women and of their huts. 

They live on vegetable diet and abstain from meat, fowl or 
fish. They drink liquors. Tboy oat ktxhhi from othor castes 
ns tho Burgas, but not <pakk\, \.e., food cooked by others. If 
one of tho Burgos, who form another tribe iu tho Neilgherries 
wore to oook for thorn in altogether now utonsils, they would- 
oat such oookod food. Tboy do not mako snoli an oxception 
in tho case of any othor tribo. They smoko and oat tobacco. 
They smoke a cigarette smokod by a person of thoir own caste, 
but not that smoked by a person of anothor oaato. Among 
thoir own tribosraon, thoy would smoko tho bidd* hslf-sinokod 
by an Sldor or superior porson, but not that by a younger or 
inferior porson. 

On tbo religion of tho Todis, Burton says: " Tho roligion 
of tho Todi is still tub judiet, the gonoral opinion boing that 
they aro imporfoct Monotheists, who rospoct, but do not adoro, 
tbo suu and Gro that warm them, tho rocks and hills ovor 
which tboy roam, and the trees and spota which thoy connect 

* -- 

* Or. 8fcortt's ' Account of tho Trlbw of ll* NoUgherrks,” pp. i-J. 
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with their various superstitions.’’ 1 My inquiries on the 
subject lod to tho following information. 

They know their God by tho nnmo of Hendeva or 
Jlirdevs, which Dr. Sbortt translates by tho word " bell*God." 
Ksoh mam/ or village has a separate hot whioh serves as a 
templo. It is apart, at a short dlstanco, from tho other huts. 
Tho templo has no images or stouos but has a golden, or 
rathor gold-gilt, idol. A lamp is burnt in tho templo-hul on 
saoriGcial occasions. Tboy call tho tornplo pallti. It is only 
tho tribo priost, known ns pa/yar*, that can livo in tho 
templo. No others, not ovon tho ordinary Todds, »ro allowed 
to ontor into tho tomplo-hut, which is gonorally in tho midst 
of u compound enclosed by a kutcha wall of stones. They 
do not permit us ovon into the compounds. 

Tho gold-gilt idol in tho temple, they say, is thoro from 
very old times. When the fcemplo-hut is repaired, it is 
removed toauother hut, and it is then Only, that tho tribesmeu 
have an opportunity to look ut it. Tho priest is supplied by 
the tribesmen with rice for his maintenance. 

The womon aro not even allowed to approach tho oorapound 
of tho tomple-hut. They offer thoir worship from a groat 
distanco. At a short distance from tho temple-hut, I waa 
shown a small platform of oarth-work, aa tho pluoo, where they 
offorod thoir young oalvoa of buffaloes as aaorifioes. Tho 
offoring in tho toinplo itaolf mostly consisted of milk. 

Captain Congrovo, who considered tho Tod As to bo of tho 
Soythio origin, saw tho following points of similarity between 
tho religions of there two triboa. 

1 . " Tho worship of tho doity in grovos of tho profouodht 

gloom. * 

2. Tho uso of sacred trooa and hollowod bunolioa of loaves, 
on tho part of tho Thant a wars, oompnrod with the ancrod oaks 
and bunches of mistlotoo among the Druids. 

1 Barton, pp. 841-5 IS. . 

» Dr. 8hortt glvra lt>c a’mc as palal 
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3. Sacrifices of female children, now hnppily abolished. 

4. The sacrifice of balls aud onlvos. 

5. The affooted inspiration of tho priesta and their inode 
of life. 

fi. Tho adoration of tho Bun. 

7. Tho rovorenoo for (lro. 

8 . Tho femoral rite*. Tho aaorifioo of buffaloes compurod 
with tho saorifioo of horses amongst tho Soythians on aiinilar 
occasions. . 

9. Thoir notion of n futuro state.’’ 

Infant marriages do take plaoo but they nro not general. 
My informant Potal was married whon he vras fourteen 
years of ago. Thoro was before mo a boy, named Nls, 
of 6ro years of ago, who was married. His wifo is named Tos. 
Tho age after which they generally marry is twolvo. Their 
marriage festivities last for threo days. The bridegroom pays 
a number of buffaloes, according to his circumstances, to his 
father-in-law. My informant Potal had paid ten buffaloes to' 
hia fathor-in-law. He had lost two wives and his prose nt 
wifeSindevi is the third ono. Polygamy is permitted whon 
the first wife beara no obildren. Tho marriage customs are 
simple. There is very little of what can be called religious 
ceremony. As Dr. Shortt points out, the husband takes his 
wife boforo her parents and asks thoir permission for 
marrying her. " Permission being granted, on the appointed 
day the girl is led by hor parents to tho homestead of her 
fnturo'husband, boforo whom ahn makos a gracoful gonnfloxion, 
bowing her head at tho samo time, and ho then placos his fool 
on tho fore-part of hor forehead.” 1 This custom romipds us 
of the anciont custom ouoo provnlent in tho Wont, wherein tho 
bridegroom gently whipped his bride, to show, as a symbol, 
thst ho hsd now soquired power and control upon hor and that 
■ho had to bo obedient to him. 

* D'. swt»,p.n ( . 
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Their woalth consist* of their oattlo, and a person is 
considered rioh or poor according to tho number of hia cattle, 
especially buffaloes. KonUran, tho fathor of my informant, 
was tho proud possessor of aovonty buffaloea, and he wo* 
supposed to bo a man of protty good moans. Tho averogo 
prioo of his buffaloes ho oountod to be Its. 80. Tho msrrisgo 
gifts or dowrios also consisted of a numbor of buffaloes. On 
his marriage, my informant Total had to giro ton buffaloes to 
his fathor-iu-law. Thst moans, that Koniivan had to spend 
nearly ono-oightli of his woalth over tho marriage of his only 
son Total. 

In 1868 Dr. Bbortt wrote that: " If thoro bo ono feature 
more than another that has contributed to invest the TodAwsr 
tribe with tho great shore of interest, or rather curiosity 
evinced towards them at all times by Europeans, it is Iboir 
practice of polyandry, which, as long as they have been 
known, has been maintained, and is still perpetuated, as a 
social system among them. Their practice is this: all 
brothers of ouc family, be they many or few, liro in mixed 
and inoostuous co-habitation with one or more wives. If 
there be four or fivo brothers, aud one of them, being 
old onough, gets married, his wife claim a all tho other 
brothers as hor husbands, si?d as thoy successively attain 
manhood, she consorts with them; or if the wife has ono or 
more youogor sisters, thoy in turn, on attaining a marriage¬ 
able ago, beoomo the wivos of their sister’s husband or 
husbands, nnd thus in s family of soveral brothors, thoro msy 
ho, according to circumstances, only ono wifo for thorn all, or 
many; but, one or rnoro, thoy all livo undor ono roof, tad 
co-hablt promiscuously, just as fancy or taito inclines. Owing, 
howover, to the great scarcity of woman in this tribo, it moro 
frequently happens that a single women is wifo to sevorsl 
husbands, sometimes as many as six. When any ono of tho 
brothers or husbnnds enters the hut, ho leaves bis wand and 
mangle at th« door, an4 this sijyn of his present* within 
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provonta tlio intraaion of the others..In 

kcoping with thia poonliar marriage system, they adopt a 
method of affiliation all their own : that ia, tho first-born 
child ia fatliorod upon the eldoat brother, tho noxt bom on 
the aooond, and ao on throughout the aerioe." 1 

Several other writer* on tho Todia aay that polyandry ia 
tho prinoipal feature of thia tribo. But from tho information 
I acquired, I found tho ouatorn to havo boon long ainco dead. 
My informant'* fathor, Keniivan, had alx brother* and nil of 
them had Separate wive*. KoniAvan dooa not know, of hi* own 
knowledge, *cveral brothor* marrying one wifo. On my 
asking him, iu whioh village I can find at present a family, 
.wherein one wifo hud sovoral brothers a* hor husbands, I was 
told, thoy knew of no auch village. Perhaps, ono may any, that 
it is the ignorance of tho customs ofother villages, that made my 
informant and his co-villagers affirm, that they had not heard of 
any enso of polyandry, bat it acorns, that it is natural, that the 
ouitom should bo well nigh dead. This old custom of polyandry 
seems to have boon tho result of tho custom of fctnalo in- 
fantioido once prevalent amongst them. Dr. Shortt say* : 
'* There is no doubt that, anterior to tbo reclamation of these 
Hills and their occupants from their original stato of rude; 
barbariam, female infantioide was pruotised amongst them, 
but this hateful crimo, it in gratifying to record, ha* long 
since become oxtinot through tho aotivo operation* of tho 
British Government." 1 

No*, it i* dear, that tho doarth of marriageable girls, 
whioh wu tho result of female infantioide, led to tho ouitom 
' oMiaving one wifo for several brothers. Tho now stato of 
afTairs, which put an end to that donrth, has naturally put an 
end to thi* oustom of polyandry. 

It appoar* from tho book of Lieutenant Richard Burton, 
‘who wrote iu 1951, i. /., about soronte»n year* before 


■ Dr. 8hortl. pp. 8-9, 
3 Dr. Shortt, p. 9. 
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Dr. Shortt (1868), that evon in bis timo, polyandry was on »ho 
doolino. We road in tho book that "polyandry practised 
of yors seems at preeent on tbo decline.” 1 If that was ao in 
I861.no wonder that my informant Total and his father 
Konilvan (aged flfty*aix) told mo, that thoy hove scon no cane 
of polyandry iu their or adjoiuing TodA villago*. 

Lioulenant Burton attribute* the ouatoms of polyandry and 
infanticide among tho Tod&s to thoir rather indolont habit*. 
Thoy liked tho light work of dairymen and lirod upon tho 
produoo of thoir cattlo. Thoy diadninod tho harder work of 
ngrionltnro, and so "it is thoir object to limit the number 
of tho tribe,” and to hsvo fow months to look for corn. 

Another peculinr custom of tho Todus is, as Burton point*' 
out, this: "Ladies aro not allowed to bocomo motbors in the 
huts; thoy are takeu to tho nearoat wood, and a fow bushes 
arc heaped up around them, us a protection against rain and 
wind.”' 1 think this oustoin is duo to the notion common 
among many Asiatic communities, and wo find it among 
Zoroastrinn and Hobrew books also, that ladies in ncoouoho- 
meut nro considorcd to bo in u state of unoleunlinees during 
tho first fow dayB after dolivery. Now tho TodA hut* being 
too small to allow special arrangemeuta to keep tho women 
apart during this delicato state, thoy soom to huvo resorted 
to tho noxt best plan of having a temporary small hut for 
thorn, which cun bo easily dostroyud after tho poriod of ao* 
couohomont. 

Tho women sing in a nasal tone, which prevents u«‘ from 
catohing thwir words clearly. Their cradle aong is of a vocy 
primitive order, roponting in a nasal tone, words to tho oITcot— 

"0 child, do not weep and go to sloop.” 

. They barn their dead. At first, they place tho corpso in a 
temporarily built hut, whoro tho women mourn for about • 


* Barton, p. »»0 note. 
1 ZM, p. 317. 
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three'daya. On the fourth day they burn tho hut together 
with tho corpse. An a part of tho funoral ceremony in 
honour of the dead, they must buitd at any time, within one 
year after death, a new hut. They kill bofore it a buffalo as 
au offering and then burn tho hut. 
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HAOMA IN THE AVESTA. '• 

R*ad on WfA Oelobtr fflOV. 

PrtiMmtr- Mi. Jambs MacDonalo. 

Tbb word tlnoma (-*JfiW =&W 3 f , } ) oomos from 

The root of this word , , . , . 

•nd lu derivative!. 0,1 old Aryan root >0> = to 

ponnd, to squooso. IUvnna tho utonsil in which 

the twigs of tho Hnomn plant aro pounded, lIAvan (jujiauty), 

tho GAh or tho part of tho day at whioh this plant is poundod, 

and HAvanana (-A)jAuj«»*«o), tho priest who pounds it, come 

from tho same root. 

In tho AvostS, wo como across four Haomas : I.—Hooma, 

Haoma in the Avesta wllora wo wonld r for Con*onionce 
In four different form*. aake< ^ Haoma tho prophet. 
Ohaptors 0, 10, and 11 of tho Ya$na spoak of this Haoms, 
as woll ns of tho plant Hnomn disoovored by him. Yn$na 
LVII. (19 and 20) and YeshU Maher (88-90) and AsM 
(5) further nlludo to this Ilaomn. II.—Hooma tho plant. 
Chapters 9, 10, and 11 of tho Ya$na specially trout of this 
plant. Wo havo allusions to it in othor parts of tho AvcstJi, 

III.—Ilaoma, whom wo would, for couvonionoo nok^, call 
Uaoms tho hero. IIo isaljudod to in tho Y*fnn(XI, 7) and tho 
YahU(IX. 17; XVII. 87, 38). IV.-Haoran Kharonangha. • 
Ho is mentioned only onco in tho whole of tho Avontu (XIII. 
110). In tho Fravardin Ynsht, wo havo along list of the 
departed worthios of old Ir.\u who had done somo public 

« Thle paper wee, »• flr.t, read by me, before (he Klghth Oriental 
Cong roe* al 8 took holm, la September 1889, at a meeting of the Aryan 
Section, nrceldcd orer by the late lamented Profoieor Max Mllllo*. • 

• Journal Vol. VII, No. 8, pp. 80J-M1. 
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service for tho good of tho community. Tho group of names 
in whioh his name oocnrs, scorn* to be that of tho names of 
tome of tho immediate follower* of Zoroaster. It oppoars, 
therefore, tlmt this Haoma Khuronangbn, wliose Fravaahl 
is invokod thcro, wos a great uinn of Iiftn who hud dono *omo 
good doods that commemorated his name. 

Thoso four different Haomss are known by ono or moro 

Special name, of ” nin0 “ iu ,ho Avo » tA - 8o,no 

the»e four Haomas. 0 f thoso ■ pedal names nro common 

to two or more than two. Tho first Haoma, or Haoma tho 
prophet, is known os Hnomn Dtlrnosbo. In answer to 
tho question "KO ner® abi/' t.o., “Who are you,” put by 
Zoroaster, who sees him iu a mental vision while purifying 
the sacred fire, 1 he replies, " Azem nhrni Hoornfl ashavn 
Ddraoshu,’’ *.«•» "I am the holy Haoma Dftraosha.” 

Tho plant Haoma is specially spoken of as naoma Zftird. 
It is often addressed to by this narao in tho Yo 5 na (IX, 17, 
30, 82). Tho third Haoma, the hero, is known as Haoma 

1 Aurem palri Y.oiilMhcolam. The ceremony of purifying the fire, si 
now piaetleed by Uio Pjiw prletu wbllo reciting the Te^oe, coniUt. in 
clemlog md wuhing wlih water tho iquara itono dab callod KMn 
(u»l>A), on which itnnd. a raw or cooeor containing fire. Tho ZaoU 
lUadi Moro the flro and recite, the following .— 

•f^u* H) j^*»C ••oW" 

.(»*») /jM «co- 


W*»*ty 




>ty** 






(y) 

WU’e r,citing tho Aibem rohft formula thrloe, he goo* roaad tJw .tone 
•lib nod clcaoi *t-l wail* i It with one h.cd with train from tn uten.U whieh 
h« hold, in tho other. 
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Frasbmi. II© is spoken of by this uuuio iu the Yashte, Tho 
fourth Haomo is, as wo havo said nbovo, kuowu ai 
Haoma Kharenangha. 

Ilaouia, tbo prophot, 1ms, besides his appolUtiou of Duraoshs, 
also that of FrAabmi. Tho Ilaotua FrAabmi of tho Gosh and 
Asbi Yashta ia quite different from tho Usouiu Prftshmi of tho 
Yagna and of tho Moher aud Shrdsb Yaahts. This is quits 
ovidont from tho fact, that tho latter livod long boforo Yims 
(Jamshcod), while tho forinor livod, ns it is said in tho 
Ycislits, in tho timo of tho KuiAniau dynasty, aud arrested 
Fnuigrn$yuun, tho Afn\styk of tho Shah-nAmoh. Ho is tho 
Hdm, of whom Pirdousi spooks os uu dbed *, a pious 
man, who had arrested AfrAsiAb to baud biin over as a pri¬ 
soner to tho Persian king Kuikhosrfl, whoso father SiAvakhsb, 
ho had put to death. Ho is spoken of u3 a horo on account 
of his courage and bravery in capturing Afr&siub. The 
reason why those two different Ilaomas who lived at different 
times—one ia the timo of tho Peshdudian dynasty, and tho 
other in that of the Kniunian—were called Fruthmi, sooms 
lo bo this, Unit they both bolongcd to the same stock of 
family. 

Now, us Haoma, tho prophot, had, besides his special desig¬ 
nation of Dfirnoshn, that of Frushmi, so Haoma, the plant, 
had, besides its spocisl appellation of Zairi.ulso that of Ddrao- 
aha and FrAsbmi (Yu$na, X, 13 i XLII. 5). It was oullod Zalri 
on account of its physionl property of having yellow or gold- 
liko colour. Tho othor appellations wore duo to tho fuflt of its 
boing disoovorod by Haoma DAraosha, who was also known as 
llaotna FrAabmi. 

It appoars from tho AvostA, that there livod in anoieut Ir*n, 
H.om. the pious man «* '»“» nametl Haoma. Ho 

or prophet. livo<l in tho early timos of thfl 

PcslidAdian dynasty, before the timo of VIvanghAna 
of tho Vedas, (the fathor of Yiraa (***) of tho Vedas). He 
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wax known os Haoina Dfiraosha (J*^**^V «• *•» Haoma, 
who koeps away (loath or is immortal, »ud alao as Haoma 
FrAshmi 

Ho was u groat loaruod man 

in tho old religious literature. Ho had passed a good deal of 
his timo in divino meditation on tho Hukairyl peak of tho 
lonely mountains of tho Elbourx.* As n result of that long 
and doop meditation, ho had proclaimed to tho Iranian world a 
certain roligiou. Before Zoroaster, ho was the first man or pro¬ 
phet who proclaimed to tho world tho MAsdayajnAn religion. 8 

«V»»»W1 t()») W 

His religion was the religion then oxtunt in 
the wholo world* ,,>>u 

Ho belonged to tho priestly (jd»h^«) class. 1 

Aa Zoroaster had his own religious compositions, so bad 
Haoma his own.® Ho had his GAthAs. 

Ho had os on opponont ono K6r6s&ni.* 

It wns this Haoma who gave his name to tho plant, whioh 
ho sooms to havo discovered, and to tho Huoma coromony 
which .bo is ssid to havo introduoed. According to tho Mohor 
Yssht,* ho was tho first man who proparod tho juioo iu a mortar 
-"j*»»“ty on tho Elbount mountain. It uppoars that while 
absorbed in deep diviuo meditation in his rotroat in tho 

• rifM, IX, IT. • YtfOM, IX. tt| X. II. 

' • Yiujn* IX. J«t Meb«r SS.UOi LV1I. 18. • AM. S. 

• Y«fM IX. J*. • Y»9n» Hs, X. 18. 

• Mehor Yaibt, SM. • Ya*n* HI, IX, Jl. 

• Melier Yssht OO. 
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mountain* ho discovered this plant growing on the mountain*, 
and found it to bo nutritious, health-giving, and invigorating. 
Ho introduced it to the world as such, but, iu order to mako it 
doubly olUoaoioua, ho introduced a certain form of ritual which 
could absorb the iniud of tho people in holy and roligioua 
thought*. A plant, in itsolf health-giving and vigorous, 
whou takon under a partial inspiration of divino thoughts, 
was likely to do n groat good to the mind ns well ns to tho 
body. This brings us to tho dosoriptiou of tho plant Itself 
ns found in tho A vesta. 

This plant abounds iu tho mountains uud in tho mountain 

vnlloys.' Elboura is tho mountain 

Hfloma plant , . . 

where it is generally plentiful.* 
Clouds and rain aro spocially praised as holping its growth. 
Land is specially spoken of ns its nouriaher. 

It is golden or yellow-coloured, well-formed, efficaoious; 
aud health-giving. Unlike other drinks, it docs not produce 
any degenerating effect. Excellent medicinal properties are 
attributed to it. Dr. Aitobiusou, tho well-known naturalist, 
who nccompaniod tho English Afghan Bombay Commission, 
says that tho.plant is still used by tho people in Afghanistan 
as a household medicine.* 


' Yagna IU, X. 8, «. 

• Ibid US, X.10. 

* Ttio following copies ot my letUr, detod 2tih April IS8S, to, sod ol a 
reply from, Dr. AltrMneoo on Ibo •ubj««l of lie malldoal properties:— 

Iultor to Dr. Ailchiiuon, • 

Now when you are lotoreetod la finding out the flora of tlio Uludukuib, a 
plant that would an.wrr tho description of tho Baoma plant wot with In the » 
Wm, I hopo the following deeoripllon of Ibo plant in tbo Arena hooka of ibo 
Paricoe, whorcin, II li known by Ibo namo of Heoma, will IntoroM you. This 
deiorlptlon lo found Id tbo ninth chapter ot tho Ytfna, »a old Areola book. 

Monntalio and mounlalu valloyo are mentioned ao ptaore for tbo luiortant 
growth of thii plant. In ooiue places, Mount Klbeu?« (called Ilnra IMrtftattl • 

In the Are»ta ) It spooielly mentioned o.» III ibodo. Dul it U borne In 
mind, that ibo Blboun, mentioned In the Aroilo. wm nol only the preset 
Meant Blbonn, « poxk of tho Ceucami, bol Ibo name woo opptled to tbo 
wbola mngo of moontalni, oxtonding front Ibc IKudukaeli In Ibe ent to the 
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Having spoken of Haoma, the prophet, who discovered the 
The Properties plant in his mountain retreat, and 

of Haoma. who j D troduotod its nse and its ritual, 

conceived iu moments of diviuo inspiration and pious 
meditation, and having spoken also of tho physical and 
ohomioal propcrlios of tho plant, we will now speak of, what 
wo should term, tho religious or spiritual properties attributed 

Osuowm In tho wort. This plant It said to baa plant with brniwhee and 
tprige. (Tty Arreta word for tbl.li •fraipArige,' In whlofa word 'fro* tot 
prefix and , .porega‘ Is the Mina «• Kmgllih 'iprl**) 

It is daaorlbad aa poeiaaalng modlolnal <)a*!il’aa. It is rcry often epoken 
of aa possessing hmlihglvlng and healing fewer*. 

Alto Its colour, It U »»ld to bo ■goldcn-ooloutod.' Tho Areita word for 
- this li ‘Zalrl-gaoon,’ by which aoioa orientalists moan 'grecn-colOn rod/ But ni 
groan li tbo usual colour of vagatniton, Ido not think ihoro w.ts any 
necessity to m; bo. The writer KOtni to mesn yellow or gold-ooloared, In 
which tense the word U olio cLcwbero used. 

1 hereto forward to you * few iprlgs of tho plant, which tho Panac pricila 
now-a-dayi me In their Tajon oeiemonfcs, aa thoio of the Haoma plant. Thia 
ptant don not grow in India. Ic li brouyhi from Porria by Mabomtden 
traders. Ic growl in ibcndsncc, they aay, at Buehire and p'.nco* adjacent. 

Reply of Dr. AiUJtintOH to my above letter. 

Tho specimens yoi lent mo are tho twigt of u ipocloi of H/Stdra ml. ordor 
OttfUttm. 

A special growi all over tala oooutcy—Baluchistan, Afganhtao, Oaslimoro 
and WeMero Thibet—nMch aoonw to ha Indontiflad with the apaolre recelrod. 
Tho apa<loa la bore la all this oountry called *«■ (pronounced aa tho Kngllih 
word irtaw, alio *■•».), I n Baluchistan, It, m well aa a touily dUUnot plant 
/Vripforii aptylto, la colltxl *««. It growa oqanlly on ocpo.ed hllli and Tallaya 
one mat- of upright twlgi, anoh twig, if yon notloo. being mado np ot joints 
like the joint* ot lb. Aligns. Tho buih (from I to 3 faat) Is goldou ooloorod, 
and the twig* are more or la>a eo. Tlila plant has no laaica. It la all twigi 
aud jointed. Amongit tbs l>«lhana of tho Kliybor Tam awl all over that 
yuntrylbe twlgi are with mxtor made Into a duoootlon and employed vary 
largely ai a beosabold remedy In aloknaai, aud are ooaihlcred ns pwiaulug 
hoalthglTlCg and hailing proporile*. Owing to a general llkanna of tho stiff 
roddlka growth, upright *o<l oruol of thn two pl>nu, In Baluohlatau, tho 
native* squally giro both the same name. 

No one would mlitako tho jointed and tree Auw for the non.jointod fall* 
U,» yvrlpfae-. The Liter dooa not axial be to at atL Tbo JW«fra bora Is 
only employed to mix with snuff, being Brit of all burnt. Tho oshm ennso the 
snuff lobe more Irritating, whether applied ai a itaroutatory or to tho upper 
gum under the front part ol the lip, as is tho habit here. 
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to Hnoma, when taken by a pious and religions person, after 
the proper performance of a ritual, that would draw nway the 
mind of the persou from worldly ntfaira and absorb it in 
apiritual thought* and redaction*. Those properties ore describ¬ 
ed in n rich poetical style nud in a tone overflowing with 
honrt-felt admiration and prnise. 

Ilnomn prepared and drunk in such a state of pious spiri¬ 
tual inspiration is likoly to giro wisdom, courago, suoooss, 
hoalth, inoroaso, and grentne**. 1 In suoh a stalo thp dovotee 
bocomes ns powerful as an indopondont inonnroli, nod is able 
to withstand many dangor* coming from ill-disposed persons. 9 
Tlcnvon, health, long life, powor to contond against evils, 
victory against enemies, and fore-warnings against coming* 
dangers from thiovos, raurdorors, and plunderers aro the six 
gifts at the disposal of Uaoina when adoquntoly praised and 
prepared. 5 Hnomn is specially sought for by young maidonB 
in search of good husbands, by married girls desirous of 
being motbore, and by studeuts striving after knowledge.' 

Ho afTorda special protection against the jealous, the evil- 
miuded, and the spiteful. 5 Ho ia a ohcck nguinst the iuflucnco 
of women of loose charaoter, who ohnngo thoir affections ns 
frequently ns the wind chunges the direction of tho clouds. 6 
For nil those reasons, Hsoma is called NuiAnn-puici, Vis-paiti, 
Znntu-paiti, aud Dnnghu-paiti, i\*., tho Lord of the house, tho 
street, tho village, and tho couutry.' 

Hut. all these above-usmed good qualities nud bonoOolnl 
Qualifications of fhe offoots do not result to everybody end 
min who enn drink It , , . . »r . . i 

with edvantaxe, anybody that praise* Ilaoma and • 

proparos and drinks Haomn. Tlioy result only to tfooso who 
possess tho following flvo moral qualities: Gjod thoughts, 
good words, good deeds, obedionoo to God, and right- 

• HO. IX, 17. 

• Hi IX. 18. 

• HA, IX. 19,SI. 

• HA, IX. 2t,:28. 


• lli IX. J8. 

• HA, IX. W. 

• Hi IX, ST. 
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eonsness, nncl uevor to thoHe who possess tlio opposite. 1 On 
tbo contrary, Hnoma cursos thoso who are sinful And evil- 

disposed. fie say* -C [Su •-"»**}) 


-ipO '* I, Haomn, who 
am holy and koepor away of death, am not a protootor of 
the sinful.” * -*Ojp ■*?> *»#>) -*P> 



bo spoken of thee ” J 

. It appears from the Avosta, that this ceromony was aa old 
Antiquity of the « tho lira0 of * ho P«*hdi\dian dynasty, 
ceremony. As we 8 q;< 1 above, Haoma soems to 

hove lived somo timo before the time of Vlranghftna, who is 
spoken of as the first great man who praised and prepared 
Haomn, and vrho, os o divine return for this good work, was 
gifted with a son Yima (ni) or Jnmshod. This ceremony 
seems to bo os old os the time when most of tho old Aryans 
lived together, and whon the onoestors of tho Parsecs and 
tho Hindoos and even of the old Romans dvvolt together. 
It appears from th* A vesta, that tho Haomn ceremony was 
always ncoompnnicd by tho Rnrsom ceromony, as it is oven 
now. Now, it appears that tho ouoiont Flamineu, who, liko tho 
Atbruvnns of tho Portions, wore tho Roman firo-prios», and 
whose many practioos roeomblcd thoso of tho A thro vans or 
Iranian firo-priosk, used, wbonovor thoy wont boforo tho 
stiorod fire, twigs of a particular troo. This praotioo 
reaomblos'chat of tho Pnrseo priests, who also usod twigs of a 
particular troo whon performing tho Yngna coromony boforo 
the firo. Tho twigs are now replaced to a certain extent by 
metallic wires. This comparison shows that this coremony 
wag oommon to the ancestors of the anoient Romans and 


ni, x, 10. 


2 HA, XI, 8. 


• HI, XI, I, 
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Persians, on,l that therefore the Hioma ceremony which 
always aooompauiod, and does even now accompany, the 
Bnrsom ceremony, is very old. 

We will now pruoeed to dosoribo tho llaouu ooremony as 

The Haoma ceremony. J" rfo , r “* 1 b J lho ,> ““*> 0- 

foro doluj{ so, \ro will enumerate the 
utensils oallod tho AlAt («-Kf) aud tho other requialtoa 
uooossary for its performance. 

Its requisites—Utcn* '-Tho Vispfli ad con talus tho Avosta 

,ll, ‘ namoa of somo of those ro^uisitos !— 

1. KhfiAn (val,A). It is a largo slab of stono standing 
on four legs and cut out of an ordinary stono or marblo. 

It is also called Alitgflh (»<•>*), 1 . 0 ., the place of thp 
utensils. It is referred to in tho Visparad 1 na Asmao (|“C a *) ) 
stone, because it is made of stono. It is on this slab that 
tho mortar and pestle for preparing Ilaoroa juice are placed 
together with other requisition Just opposite to this largo 
Khfian, at tho distance of about lour foot, is placed a small 
KhOan, on which stands accuser of fire. It is called in 
Pahlavi, Atash-gih ilTytlf, i.e., tho pUco 

for firo. 

2. Hlivanlm (_uju»iuty) It is a mortar In which tho 


Ilaoma plant la pounded. It apponrs from tho Avesta. that it 
was uiado oithor of atono or motal, (.-n|»»M»o* or 

but nowadays, only moUllio 

mortars are usod. 

8. LMG. It is tho peatlo for pouudiug tho Ilaotna in tho 
UAvanim. It is mndo of motal. 

4. Bareom Forinorly it was mndo of tho twigs* 

of a partioulnr.plant. How metallic wires are usod instead. 


XI. 2. * Viipsrsd, XL J. 

. U 
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5. Tashta (-These are the metallic plates, ono 
of whioh is specially called the leuhla of Haomn .-"^■* 0 * 1 ^ 
-*»C3*»0* the plate for llaoma.' Anothor of these plates 

is called Tashta-i-jiv4m a of the Avesta). A third 

is called ShdrikhdAr-tashta, plate having holes. It Is a plate 


through- whioh tho juice is pressed 




of the Avesta.) 

6. Mih-rQi (vjj »•*), tho moon-f«ccd. It consists 

of two crescent-like stands over whioh the Bareorn is 
placed. 

7. Cops ( fuli&n). They are fivo in number, one 

of which is specially for the collection of tho Hoomn juioe. 

8. A knife (KAplo) with a metallic handlo 

This is used to ent off tho ends of the twigs which fasten the 
wires of the Barsom. 


1). A carpel It is for tho officiating priest 

to sit on. Nowadays there is a third khdan for tho priest to 
sit on. It is on this that the StarAta (oarpot) is spread. 

Or,..le r.qui.li.., or ^' lio 

* sary aro 

, 1. A twig of tho pomogrnntao plant (urvnrAm) 


2. A loafofthodato-troo(aiwyaAugkana) 
used to fasten the Barsom wires.' 

3. Tho milk of goat (Gflm JivyAm) 


» V«4„ XIV, 8. 


i Vend., XIV. 8. 


• Vsxwlv, XIV. 8. 
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4. Droona It ia a round broad of wheat prepared 

by a priest or by any 010 of tho prieitly family. 

Tho ooromony of proparing the Haoma juioe and drinking 

A deicriptlon of the coneiite of four parte 
llaoma ceremony. 

1. The primary ooromony of making itpdv, or pure, long 
boforo using it. 

2. Tho secondary ooromony of making it pdv, or pure, just 
at tho tiino of naing it. 

3. Tho ooromony of pounding tho twig* and preparing the 
juice, now kuown as tho "Horn galvA ni kril," It., the 
ceremony of passing tho Haoma juico through a siere. 

4. Tho ceremony of drinking the jnioc, now called 
" Horn piriini kria,” i.e., tho ceremony of drinking tho 
Haoma juico. 

The first ceremony consists in purifying and cleaning tho 

twigB of tho plant boforo being used. 

The primary cere- .. . 

itiony of purifying the A qualified priest takes a quantity of 

,wl8: ' tboso twigs and washes snd purifies 

them with water, reciting the following formula:— 

-cigj** >0 

- W V J 0> '«Wt t*!* 


" Pleased be Ahura Maida. Piety ia tho belt good % 
and hnppiuess. Ilappiueas to him who is pious for the bool 
pioiy”. 

After boiug thus purified with water, it is kopt in a 
moUllio box similarly washed aud purified for at least thirteen . 
months ond thirteon days before being used in tho eeremony. 

The reason, why tho twigs of the plant are kept away for 
some time after purification boforo being used, is explained in 
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tho Vondidid (vi. 42 and 43). It is to ensure its lmrmlcu- 
noia !oit it had como into ooutuot with somo impurities. 


l*«5 

_u) >0 » u • Jfty)** -**cW 

-jA»0 «>“**»! ^«C 

Vmjw KJOW^' 

{(O')** J^*»C 

^>\l V** w£*« W>o* !&*>«* gfl) 

3 -*»J>>0* J -“WO** -**»»» ■- u ^(J -**»*> 


tiffO ^Ciy** ■*** <&»& )0!J**»}“C{ CfW#** 

-“^**4) ^ UUJ )0^ J1U )* U “ 
i>»)**»»»^ju yjj('() Jfiy)n 

.g)yo)*iy -u^wytj 


0 Holy Croator of tho physical world I 0 holy Ahum 
Mnidal Can tho Uaoma, that it brought into contact with 
# tho corpto of a dead dog or man, bo purified. 

Then answnrod Ahura Maada : "O Holy ZnrathnehtmI it 
oan bo purified; (but) not tho Haoma, whioh i« pounded and i* 
(then) brought into ooutact with filth, with donhly impuritioa, 
and with a corpse. Whon it is not pounded, four fingora’ 
length of it cannot bo purified ; (%.»., out of tho whole twig 
so polluted,a part, foor fingers in lougth, must be rejected). 
The rest of that may be placed on tho ground in the middle of 
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th« hoate until the period of a full year passes. After the 
period of on® year, pious jiersona may eat it, if they liko, ns 
bofore.*’ 

Now, though tho Vondidad enjoins this purification for 
th 0®0 Iloora® twig*, that lmvo coin® into actual contact with 
filth and impurities, tho oastom, a% now observed, to onauro 
mifoty nud muko tho matter doubly auro, enjoins the purifica¬ 
tion of nil tho Magma tvriga (hnt nro intended for uso in tho 
roligioua cororoonies. 

Again, though tho Veudidad enjuiog a poriod of one year 
for laying aside tho twigs, tho proaout custom enjoins a 
poriod of thirteen months nud tbirtcou days. 

The priest, nftor a poriod of tbirtcou months and thirteen 
The secondary cere- duv«, takes a twig out of tho 
mony of purifying it. quonlity thu4 purifie d, and conveys it 

to tho Ynznsbua-gnh, where be performs tbe ceremony. Ho, at 
first, purilio* that partioalar twig again by pouring water over 

it. While doing so, be recites tho )Ot._u 


t***^ **C formula recited above. Then, holding tho twig iu his 
band, recites tbe following 

i{2i)0*'5e v 

to bo n worshipper of Mnsdn, a followor of Zoroaster, an oppo¬ 
nent of tbe Dnovns, and a disoiplo of tbo roliglonof Alfurn.” 

J'lio priest tbon announoes Uio Osh, or tbo tint® of tbo duy, 
wbon bo performs tbo ceremony, and iloclares, tbatjie says tbo 

prayer and performs tbo ceremony for 
(i- "for tbo homoge, glory, 
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pleasure, and praiso of Ilnomn, the girer of the atrangth of 
purity." 

Than reoiting tha Athom Vohu formula four timet, tha 
prio-t putt bit hands with tho Haoma twig in h vcttol full of 
water placed on a itoDO-aUnd on hit right, and paining thorn 
np and down four timon purifios tho Haoma twig again. 

Thou reciting tho YathA A hi Vairyo formula twioe, says 

-jyCf 

ityfoy»*»£ 0 « »• «•> " I praiao tho homogo, glory 


strength, and vigoar of Haoma, tho giver of tho atrongth of 
pinty." 

tL’hia finishes the second preliminary ceremony of making 
the Haoma twig pdv, i.e., puro. The priest then places threo 
pieces of the Haoma twig on tho Havaniin (mortar), which 
lie* inverted beforo him. 

3. Tho next process is tho process of the preparation of 

The third ceremony tho Haoma juice. Ho begins by 
of preparing the Juice. ^; D g . 


t.e., " I invito 


all the bolougiugs the requisites for the performance of 
tho ceremony) of the Hnoma for tho sake of Ahum Mazda " 

Thou ho enumerates all the requisites which lio beforo him 
for tho performauoo of tho Haoma ceremony. While reciting 
their names, tho priest looks at all thoso things hoforo him. 
Tho things which ho now enumerates aro Haoma, Myatda, 
Zivotbra, Baresman, OAm Hudbionghom, Urvaram, Apa 
(A'lwyfi Vnnghuby6), Havana, Aisma Haflidbi, Atliro. 

Haring Enumerated ull these requisite!.aud looked at thorn,ns 
they aro laid boforo him on tho Khfian or stono-alab, the priest, 
«ftor a further recital of a fow formula, plaoct tho pieces of 
the Haoma twig in the Hlvanim (mortar) and thon proceeds 
to pound them with the L416 (postlo). After pounding it for 
some time, he pours the Zaotbra water into it to produce the 
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juice, reoitlng tho Ashern Vohu formula threo timoa. Iq 
the interval, while thu* pounding, he rings tho H&vanim, 
whioh is made of suoh a moiallio mixturo ns to givo sonorous 
musionl sounds whon BIruok with tho moiallio pestle ou ita 
sides. 

lie again pounds tho Haoma rcoiling the Yatbu Aim Viiiryo 
formula four limes. Then, with tho rociinl of soino formula, 
tho priost finishes this coreraony of preparing tho juice, whioh 
ho now pours iuto a motallio oup. Ho then gets down from 
his scat, whioh is Ukon over by tho Zaota, wGo is his col- 
league, and who now proceeds to perform tho wholo of the 
Yn^nu coromony. Tho juice is always propored by ono priest 
«nd druuk by tho other, who is his colleague. . 

4 The Zaota then recites tho Ysjnn. Ho recites tho first 
eight chapters, whioh mostly treat of 
ofTSnKSS tte?uTc«? y invocations in different forms. Ho then 
recites chapters 9, 10 and 11 which 
specially treat of Haoma. These chapters sing tho praises 
of Haoma. The Zaota describes in theso chapters, boforo his 
colleague, tho good qualities of the Haoma juioe whioh lies 
prepared boforo him. He describes them in a highly poetical 
way. This finishes tho ceromony. 

Wo will hero give an analysis of ohaptors 9, 10 and 11 of tho 

Analysis of (he three Yafua,whoroin tho ZooU,before drink- 
chapters on llaoms. | ng lbe j„| 00 which j, proparP d by the 

Rflthwi, and whioh lies beforo him,praises the plant Haoma aud 
its discoveror, and desoribos their good qualities. Tho descript¬ 
ion is given, us wo said, in n highly poetical style. At ouo 
place, Haoma is adilrosood in tho second persou, at snottier, 
ho isspokon of in tho third person. Hero and therJ, qaotutkona 
aro givou to give groutor force to his oulogistio description. 

CHAPTER IX. 

1. Tho Zaota Logins his description of Haoma with an 
aocoant of an interview between Zoroaster and Haoma, the 
disooverer of the plant. Zoroaster, while purifying the 
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saored flro, aoo* Haorna in liU mental vision bofore him. 
Zoroaster asks " Who are you ?” 

2. Haoma give* hit nemo and rocommonda Zoroaster to 
propara tho juice of tho plant JIuoma, us nouio of his pre- 
dooosaors did. 

3—18. In answor to tho quo-lion of Zoronstor, Iluoma 
givo* tho names of eoveral illustrious porsona who prepared 
tho juioo of tho plant mid performed Iho Iluomn ceremony, 
and dosoribes tho advoulagos that oooruod to thorn as tho 
result. ‘ 

14—15. Among thoso perrons,ho names Pourusbaspa, who 
as n return for tho proper porforuinneo of tho Huomn cere¬ 
mony, wns blessed with a sou, Zoroaster himself. Tho mention 
of the namo of Zoroaster loads Haorna to sny a fow words iu 
praise of tho prophet. 

10. This Deration by Haorna of tho good qualities of tho 
plant and tbo inoriioriouanoss of tho coromouy convinces 
Zoroaster about the efficacy of tho ceremony, and he begins to 
praiso Haorna. 

17—18. Zoroaster continues to praiso Haorna, addressing 
him in tho seoond person. 

19—21. As tho result of tho good, accruing from tho per¬ 
formance of tho Huomsceremony, Zoroaster asks six blessings 
.for himself, vit. s (1) Health, (2) long lifo, (3) power to contend 
against orils, (4) victory ovor enemies,.(6) forewarning agninst 
coming dangers from thieves, murdorors, and pluuderors, and 
(6) paradiao. Tho account of tho intorviow betwcou Zoronstor 
end linomn ends here. 

• 22—24. Tho Zaota, who hod begun his description of 
Haorna with an account of an intorviow botweon Zoroaator and 
Haorna, now eontiuuos to givo his own view of Haoma. 

26—27. He now looks to tho nnoma juioo lying before 
him, os squeosod and prepared by bis colloaguo, tho Rdthwi, 
and addresses in tho second perspn a fow words of praiso to 
'• the Haoma. 

* - / 
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28—29. Having praisod Haoum, he ask* for some blessings 
upon liiinself nn<l u[«n hid oollengno of the Ynsnihusgidi. 

80—32. Ho continues to ask a fow blowing*, not only upon 
himself and hi* colleague#, but upon the wholo community, 
upon the public in general. 

OHAPTBB X. 

1. Ilnving nnhod blessings upon tho wholo community, bu 
risk* n fow blowing* upon tho hotuo whoro tho Haoma cere¬ 
mony is porformod. " May evil* ho nwny from tbo ho’ue, aud 
protection and prosperity take their place." Whilo tho Zaotn 
recites this, tho IMlthwi places ouudsl and fragrant inceaee 
over tho flro hoforo him. 

2. Ho addresses Haonin in the second person, praises the 
process of preparing Haoma and its ceremony. 

8—4. He praises tho causes that help the growth of 
Haoma, ejj., tho rain that waters tho plant, the mountains 
whoro it grows abundantly, aud tbo mother-earth whereon all 
vegetation grows. 

5. Ho wishes au abundant aud healthy growth tothe plant, 
linthwi, tho colleague of the ZooUi, joius him iu expressing 
this wish. 

G— 8. Ho aguin resumes his description of Haoma in the 
third person, and speaks of the advantages resulting from the 
proper performance of tlm‘ Haoma ceremony. Ho doscribes 
Haoma as honlth-giving. 

ft. The mention of lie health-giving property roroiuds him 
to address Haoma agniu in the socoud person and ask for 
honllh nud sucooss to himsolf. 

10 — 12. Ho detoribos the growth of the plant on tbo 
Elbours inonutniii and its spread from one hill to another by 
moans of birds, who servo ns mediums for it* spread by incans 
of its seeds, 

13—11. Ho doscribes tho good mental qualities, which 
a reasonable uso of tho juico with tho accompanying ritual 
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imparts to tbow. who uiuke uao of it. It uiskca the mind of u 
poor Dervish us contented uud noble ns that of u rich und 
loarood innn. 

15. He who clooa not make u bona fido good use of Hnoum, 
with proper faith in ita utility, Huds himself deceived in the 
long run. 

16. The ovil-mindod nuvor dorivo thu advantages that 
might acoruo from n proper uao und a faithful porformanoe of 
the ceremony. Good thoughts, good words, aud good dooda aro 
oasoutiul fof the proper p-rformancu of the ceremony and for 
tho acquisition of its good results. An oril-miudcd person, 
who does not poss. as these, tioter gote tho good result. Tho 
Y/tol* who perform* tho ceremony, hero declares himself to bo 
one possessing such necessary good thoughts, good words, 
good deeds, etc. 

17—18. Tho Zaotn here quotes a statement of Zoroaster in 
pruise of Haoma to give some weight to his description. 

JO. He asks Haoma to help him, und wishes tho spread of 
Haoma. 

20. Here, tho Zaola is joinod by tho Itothwi, and they pray 
together. They jointly praise the cnttlo and tho animal 
creation, wbiob ore a souroo of great happiness to tho world. 

21. The Zaotu uud his colleaguo, speaking of themselves in 
the plural number, praise tho plant Huomu. Thoy iuvoko 
the Fnvushi, tho holy spirit of thu prophet ZorousUr, whoso 
statement tho Zaoto had quotoJ. 

OHAPTBU XI. 

1—3. Tho Z.otn was sponkiug of tlio ovil-mindod (Chapter 
X., 10), Unit no advantage aooruvd to them, ns they did not 
ponce* good thoughts, good words, and good deeds. A quota¬ 
tion of Zoroaster had brought in a dlgros-ion. Now tho 
'Zaotn reverts to his former topic and contiuucs to suy that 
those who do not perform woll the ceromouy of Ilaoma, 
iustead of deriving any good, moot with evil coucequcnccs. 
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linonn, instead of doing them any good, on tlio oonlrery 
oursos them. 

4—6. Those who mako u bud uso of tlio Droouo (iho oou»e- 
ornted broad), oouseoratud in honour of Hsoms, are ouried 
with a bud child. 

7. The Znotu thou inks bis luuror* to bo particular in tho 
faithful |>or for in unco of tho llaouio uorvmouy, otherwise tboy 
would moot with tbo iMino bed consequence u« those that 
overtook tho ovil-mindod AfrAniilb, who was arrested i»nd 
inudo n oap‘ivo by ono Hnoinn Frashmi (who morn* to bo b 
descendant of tho llnomu who disoovorod tho plant). 

8. He pay* hi* homage to Huomu in tbo word* of 
Zoronstor. 

Here end* tho long description of Haomn by the Zaota. 

The Drinking of the His colleague, the K&thwi, hereupon 
Haomn. washes hi* loft hand and make* it 

pdv (pure), and, coming to the Zaota, lift* up from tho 
Kh6ftu the metallic onp which contains the (laoiun juice 
and tokos it round tho snored fire opposite, at tho same liino 
plociug oandal und frankincense ovor fire. Ho then comes 
bnck to the Zuotu, ami holding tho cop over tho Barsom-dJn, 
says to the Znotn: "Mny Hoorn* juice bo of twofold, threefold, 
etc., efficacy to him.” Then hn hands tho jnioe-cnp to the 
Zaota, who holding it in his hand, look* into It, and address¬ 
ing again for till* Inst time a few words of praiso and invoca¬ 
tion to Hnomn, finally drinks it. Tho Zaota does not drink tho 
wholo quantity at onoe, but drink* it in thrno part*, in tlio 
interval of ouoh of which tho Hithwi reoites an Ashcnivolm. 



STORY OF SHIVA AS DESCRIBED IN A 
PANCHI OR GADDHI SONG, HEAR!) 

IN 1899 AT DHARMASAU.* 

H*ad on fttl Jm 10 1903. 

PrtiidinL—U*, 8. M. Edwards*, I.C.8. 

1 hail the pleasure of travelling in the KAugrA and Kuln 
valley* b 1809. I bad loft Bombay on 80th April and 
returned hero on 18th June. Both thcso valleys have rooeutly 
drawn the attention of tho whole civilised world, for having 
been tho principal scene of the rccont cnrthqaakoa in Punjab, 
DbarmnaMA, which is situated nt nliout ten hours' drive from 
Dnlhoueic, was tho first place I had visited. It appears that 
this hill-station has met with a very great disaster. Lord 
Kitchoner’s special Earthquake Belief Fund for the army is 
intended for the families of tho bravo Gurkhas, who were killed 
thore by the falling dibriiof thoir barraoks. This hill is likely 
to bo condemuod for ever by tho Geological Department. 
They say that thoy wait to obsorvo the effect of tho coming 
monsoons, to givo their final decision about it. Messrs. 
Nowrojee and Brother’s firm wo* the only Parseo firm in tho 
whole distriot of these two valley*. During tho absonoo of it* 
head patnor, Mr. Framjce, at the time of tho disaster, tho 
business was lookod after by his nephew, Mr. Nadir, and this 
youn^ gentleman i* said to have done good service there in 
saving tho livo* of many, though himielf most depressed at 
having narrowly saved hi* life and at sooing hi* houses, goods 
and busittfss all mined in a few minutos, Hi* courago and 
fortitude Were roported to hnvo drawn a word of recognition 
ovou from tho lips of tho Lieutonnnt-Govornor c 4 Punjab 
•The place of business of this firm at iJlinrinnsAIA was my head¬ 
quarters during my travels in the district. From there, nt 
• Journal Vol. VII., Ko. 6, pp. 803—IS, 
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I tnwollod vid KAugrA and lUaltAl to JawAUmukhi 
( u>., tlio volonno-inontliod placo). I saw this plnen on tho 
18th and 10th of May. Wo hovn a numbor of place* in India, 
mid »omo in cIoho vioiniy of oar City of Hoinlmy, where we 
«oo hot springs of wnlor coming out to Iho surface, thus 
ovinoing tho voloanio condition of grouud, or rather tho coudi- 
tiou of highor subtorrauonn temporattiro under tho surfuoc. 
Hut, if I do not misluko, tho JawAlAmukhl, in tho KAngrA 
District, ii tho only place whoro wo mo flayio* of gas 
emerging from the ground. Whon fod with or mioh 
othor groa«y snbstanoo Die flaino* grow largor. 

In my soooud excursion, I wont from DhurmmAIA to SulWiu- 
poro, tho capital of tho Kulu Disfriot. I went there, rid the 
beautiful Bubn Pa«* (or ;VW ns tho people there call it ) and 
returned vi6 BejounU 

The KfiugrA district mid tho province of Punjab, wherein 
it is situated, nro full of interest, both from an historical and 
a mythological point of view. Their pist history is interesting 
to a Parsco, boenuse it is here, in tho Punjab, that the 
onoostors of tho present P*races first came into contact with 
the ancestors of tho modern Hindus, aftor tboir, what wo may 
term, pre-historio separation aa Iranian and non-Trioian 
Inancbos of tho Aryan slock. Tho district of the Punjab in 
its oldest state was tho Sapt-Simlhu of tho Hindus and tho 
Haft-Hindu of tho Pnrsoos. As suoli, it is specially referred 
to in that well-known first chapter of tho Vindidid, abput tho 
roal purport of whloh various theories aro oxpoundod. Laying 
nsido tho references to Indio in tho Avosta and in the Palilavi 
books, whon wo come to Mahomed an authors, wo u>ino across 
in the well-known work of Firoahta, a chain of roforences 


‘ Tho.togot Bubu Ps«i nro DJ.IhA PAUmpur, B.IjnSih, l«olill, Jliatea* 
grl, Builwtni, (ihiongb Baba Pot.) Knrnon, **1 taUAoporo, iltunt*t on the 
iloit. The return >Lg«i rii Bojoura ,wh.ro tho bonatlful torrnca gnrlcnt of 
Oolonot lionnlcV nro worth-ifolog), Kitxll, KetSIt, Damn#,' Ut IVfclo 
Itnijatth, Ptlnmpar, sod Ittdhl, 
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ffhioh fihow that, nt ono time or another, the anoiont king* of 
Portia had a ralo over tome port of India. Somo of these 
roforenooa may bo olaiiad under the boad of the logendury 
hiitory of India. Fireshto rankot the Indian Kri.hn* a con¬ 
temporary of Tahmurat. Ho apeak* of a ton of thi. Krtobua 
a. MubArAj, and says of him, that ho had a good lutorcoarte 
with the kingt of Persia (jmIbmU M pd,U/Mhdn-i-Jrdn lank!- 1 - 
nohbat va Ml mi-dd.ht). Kire.hta traooa the connection of 
Iudin with tho IrAnisu kiugt from tho PeshdAdiau tirnoi to the 
Sosenniaotfme*. I have treated tho aubjcctat aomo length in my 
looturo oo' Birthqiuke and tho Klngrtand Knlu Valley*", do- 
livored boforo thoGujariti DnyAn PrasArak Sooioly last April.'. 

, Now, It wna while travelling in thi. pictnresque and 
interesting district, that I heard two storios connected with 
tho name of Shiva—one at DharraarAlA on the 22nd of May 
1899 and another at PathAukoto on tho 4th of May. 

Bofore describing the stories of Shiva as heard by me 
there, let ns seo what position is assigned to Shiva in the 
Hindu religion. Dr. Julius Eggeling, in his article on 
Braharaanism* gives an excellent outliuc of the dlfferont 
phases of Brahamanum, and in that outline assigns to Shiva 
a particular position in its lator growth. 

Tho outline of Dr. Eggeling, shows that thoro wore tho 
following live stage* in the outgrowth of tho Brahamnnio 
religion, and tho stages are arrivod nt by two prooesscsi— 

A. I.—Tho worship of tho grand and striking phouomeua 
of Nature. Tho phenomena nro various. So, the temporary 
influence of tho pnrtioulnr phenomenon to whloh tho wor¬ 
shipper addressee his prnisos make* him forgot for tho time 
being tho'jlaims of other phenomena. For oxamplo, if it is 
tho rising sun that has attracted his mind, he forgot*, for tho 
time boisg, the powerful influence of wind, or tho torrential 
force of tho river, or tho grandonr of tho mountains, and 
praises tho son as the highest and host object. Suc h on out- 

Dn ,ln n«Wr»k Vlibaj’s, Psrt It. («I1 WHll W<W)PP- 1»W*. 

• Bnrfjclopsriis Briwnnioef IV., p, f02. 
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pouring of praieo leads lo u monothoistio ring. In these 
prelaos, ib is not only the phyaioal foron thul impresses', him, 
but also, and that greatly, the moral and intellectual force*. 
Thul ia to »uy, auoli u Nature-worship had the apiritual 
eloraont greatly predominant in it. lu ahort, the firat stage 
woe Neturo-worship with tlio spiiitual olement and a mono- 
ihuietio ring iu it. 

II. — 1 Tho aeoond stage woe Polytheiara. The prominent 
dopartineuta of Nature, or tho prominent phenomena of Nature 
were hold by tho Vcdio barda to be iudopendont of ouo 
anotbor. But ua they bad to bo looked to with reaped lo 
their relation to Mon, they were classified. Tho triple division 
resortod to for the pnrposo was—( 1 ) tho gods residing in tha 
sky ; ( 2 ) tho gods reoiding in tbo air; and (3) tho gods 
residing on tho earth. This then was an attempt at a poly¬ 
theistic system. 

III. —Tho third stage won that from polytheism to a kind of 
Monotheism. The above-said three classifications boing once 
mndo, tbo sages were naturally led to assign to ono in each 
of tho three divisions, tho dignity of a chief guardian of his 
own olnss, That was a stop (owurds Monotheism. 

IV. —The fourth stugo was towards Pantheism, to tho 
comprehension of the Unity of Divii:u Esacnoo. Tho Vcdio 
sagos Bald, that tbo functions of oortaiu gods,—whothor at tbo 
head of groups or divisions or not,™presented a curtain dogrco 
of similarity. In othor words, they were to a certain dogrue 
identical. For example, some of tha funuliona atlriUrtod to 
tho Sun would be tho same u* those assigned to tho iJswu j or, 
if I wort to givo familiar instance* to my Pome hearers, no me 
of tho fuuctious osaigoed to Khuvsbod, who prwidA over tho 
Sun, would bo tho same as those assigned to Mehor or Mithra, 
the Angel of Light; or some of the functions nsslgnod to. 
VAU, or Wind, would bo tho eamo as those nssiguod to RAin 
KluWtm. Such a reflection lod them to supposo that a certain 
Divine lOesonco pervades the wbolo of Nature. 
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(B) There win another feature also that led to tho lauio 
result, to tbo Pantheistic oonoeplion of the Unity of tho 
Divine Ksseuco poryading everywhere. 

Tho origin aud existence of Mnn and Uuiverso wore grout 
problem*. 

I. —Tho early bnrds and thinker* hnd, as stated nbovo, the 
tint *Uge, viz., Nature-worship. 

II. —iu thin stage, in thoir praise* of God, they attiibulod 
to the various gods highest oosmioal funotious. That wna 
polytheism. . 

III. —'They latterly began to peroeivu tho inconsistency of 
assigning tho supromaoy of these cosmical functions to n 
number of diviuo rulers. So, thoy conooivod "an independ¬ 
ent” power, endowed with all the attributes of n supreme 
deity, tho oroutor of tho Universe, including the gods of the 
pantheon. Tbo independent supreme power or doity was 
known as PrujA-pati or Yiahvakarran. He was n personal 
creator. That was u step to monotheism. 

IV. —But to several minds, this conception of Ouo Personal 
God Was not free from difficulties. They said, us it were, 

' Yos, there is a call from ubovo, from whom you call a Personal 
God, but there is also u response from within, front some 
inward agent in Man himself. , Where is it front? ” Thoy 
said, in reply, that there was, as it were, a spiritual unity iu 
Man himsolf, in every mnn, in vtory living being.* If I were 
to say in Zoroustrinn' phraseology, thoy said, thoro is that 
Farohar, a spiritual unity in Mau himself. Tho supremo 
Being had a Karohar, n spiritual unity of tho beat mid first rato 

,lype. Man had.also that spiritual entity. So tlmy were lod 
to boliovo, thpt all these "many individual manifestations” 
woro of ono univorsnl principle. 

Thus, by this seoond process also,, they oarno linnlly to n 
Pantheistic conception. .... 

In tho first tbroo stages, arrived nt by tbo abovo two‘pro- 
cesses, tho mass of the-peoplo ou tho ouo hand, aud tho priestly 
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or the learned olass on tho other, were to oertain oxtent on a 
common ground. By successive stage they arrived to Mono- 
thoietio conceptions. Bat tho prieiUy or tho lonrnod class 
•oparatod hero from tho mass. In iu advanco to Pantboistio 
conception* that lod to tho Imporeonal Brahma, tho Univerool 
self-existent soul, it partod company from tho raaM. Tho 
Brahmins (priosts) tried to combine IhoinonotboUtio and pan¬ 
theistic conceptions by ft compromise whioh mado Praji-pati, 
the porsonal orcator of tho world, a manifestation of tho 
imporsonal Brahma, tho Universal solf-existont soul. 

Well, nil this «u good for tho loarnod class who iudalgcd 
in such metaphysical and theosopbic speculations, but tho mass 
of tho pcoplo did not take to those idoas. To them, Brahma 
■m 11 an abstract colourless dioty" They wanted to havo 
their own old gods, whom they could worship, in some 
conorcte form. 

So, in spite of tho advnnco of tho Pantheistic conception of 
roligioo, the pooplo generally worshipped their own gods, tho 
different parts of tho couutry having thoir particular favourite 
gods, oven tho old aborigines, tho Dasyus contributing their 
own belief in somo osscs. 

V.—Wo now come to the last stage. Tho nbove being tho 
state of uffaira, the priestly nr tho louruod olass, iu order to 
oontinuo their influeuoo upou tho pooplo, began to " recognise 
and incorporate into thoir system some of tho most popular 
objoote of popular devotion aud thereby to establish a kiud 
of Cutholio orood for tho whole community subject *to Ibo 
Brahnmnnic law.” Vlsbnu and Shiva or MAhMm (». e ‘ho 
groat god ) wero two duitios thus iucorporatod into Brahaman- 
ism at this fifth stago. 

It appears, that human uaturo being tho sarao in all ages 
and in all oountrios, what happonod in India in ancient Ume« 
happened in tho West In later times. It is said that tho early 
successors of Christ, and oven Christ himself, had, to a certain 
oxtent. to'incorporate into thoir new system, older boliofs of 

• >.a 
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the people. Ptolemy Sautor or Ptolomy I., whon trying to 
preserve the Unity of State and Religion, thought of found¬ 
ing n now roligion for bia people of Egypt. To mako it 
acceptable, ho had to dwell upon many of tho oloinonta of tho 
older roligion of tho country. Mahomed bad to proservo aomo 
of tho olemonta of tho old Zoroaatrian roligion iu his new 
religion. Evon Zoroaster had to proeorvo tho olomonU of the 
old PsoiryMkaAsba beliof. 

Having dotorminod tho position of Shivn in ono of the 
different stages of tho ovolution of tho Hindu roligiou, I will 
now doscribo tho two stories of Shivs which I had hoard in 
tho Kangra district. The first was recited to mo on 22ud 
May 1899 at DbarmuaAlA, in a song by a porBon of tho Panchi 
or Gaddhi tribe residing in that district. It was kindly 
interpreted to mo by my host, Mr. Framjec, of tho firm of 
Messrs Nowrojcc & Brother. 

I.—-8hiva had a fight; with a Duilya in which he 
came out successful. Iu the fight, tho water of all tho 
surrounding rivers and streams had turned iuto blood. So, 
Shiva had no wator to drink. He wont, therefore, to tho 
adjoining country of Hiiupat* (lit., tho owner of tho snowy 
oouotry), whoso king waa ono Gajput. Ho wont uoar his 
residence, where ho saw a girl playing with hor dolls. Her 
name was Gurj/i (ywf ). Ue asked wator frun her, but boing 
ongagod in hor ploy, sho rofusod to give him any water. 
King Gajput, taring from the upper part of bis residence 
tho conversation betwoen the stranger and bis daughtor, got 
angry upon her. Ho said to his daughter: " You are 
disgracing the good name of my hospitable oountry in thus 
refusing tfster to a traveller. You aro fit to l»o married to a 
leper. I name a period of seven days, by tho ond of which 
this strsngor has tho option to marry you." Ho eaid to 


• Another form of H'iaa«»t •• <>,. porwnlficsiton of the lilmlUj* 
roounUlm, huibttul of U«bA or Msnaki, »nd Utfcor of Umi sni Qangl." 
Do-sob’s CUiilcal tHctlocsry p. >21. 
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tho tr&vollor; "I give thU girl in marriage to you. Yob 
mint make nil preparations to marry her on tho sovoath 
day from this dato. ” 

Tho girl, on hearing this, bognn to woop and wont to her 
matornnl nnelo, Uimfinpat, and related to him her coming 
misfortune, to bo married to nn unknown poor strongor. On 
hoaring this,tho undo thus stipulated with tho strnngor (Shiva): 
“To marry this girl, you must oomo with 0 lace of Jngis, 1 
9 laos of Bjirdgis and 9 loo* of Safina (/.o„ troops). All these 
mon must bo of tho sarao colour and foataro*. If you will 
wmo thus prepared, you will hare this girl in tnnrringe.” The 
uncle thought, that by these stipulations ho oould make tho 
mnrriago impossible. , 

The poriod of seven days was too short for such grand 
preparations, oven for Shiva. So, ho made one night equal to 
six months and one day equal to one year. Ho then wont to 
his own country, and, at tho end of the stipulated period, 
returned to tho ooantry of Gurju with tho above-mentioned 
number of men in hiajfo (».o., tho marriage party). On his 
way, be had to oross a largo rivor, the god of which, Samudhra 
BAjfi ,». e., tho king of tho sea), did not giro him 

the way. The rivor was full of torronts, and so ho ooald not 
cross it. Ho bosccehod the god to lot him cross, but in vain. 
Tho Samudhra RAjfl said: “I am 12 jojan '■*; 

man height) deop, and 18 Jojan broad. Idonotearo for 
you." Shiva said Do not bo proud, and give mo way." 
As tho Samudhra Hfijfi did not givo him way, Shiva u^ked tho 
assistance of one 8ftnkn‘ (y^), who was a monster. Ho drank 
away tho water of tho Samudhra (i.c.,tho rivor). Thou tho 
(U, tho marrisgo party) orossed tho rivor. J'rocoeding 
forthor, Shiva fouud tho road blocked up with suow, over 


• A «Uu of Hindu asocllc*. . .. . . *, 

3 Perhaps BlnhlU, a JUkrtiul, who* " hsbll «o i»m the shadow of 
Ih« objoot .ha wlshod to ilovour and ** »•>« P**P ,nw h “ J ,w *‘ 

(DawaM’s CliMl D»pllou»ry (18T9),p. »8.) 
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which lie conld not find his way. Ho, therefore, asked hie 
elephant', named Mngani ( »M«tl), to use nil hit atrenglh to 
tread over the snow, disperao it, and make the way. The 
elophant tried his heel, but Tailed. Shiva, therefore, nskod the 
assistance of Bhiradova" to open the way over the snow. Mo 
also failed. Thon, ho asked the tMUtanoo of mor or titar (n 
bird of the peuoook type.) Tho bird sat ovor a lino ot lofty 
trees, whoso bronohcs were not buriod under tho snow, and 
pointed out tho Imok of tho road covorod over with enow 
Shiva, thctoforo, got n hord of goats and sheep and uiado 
thorn pass oror tho road so pointed out. Tho treading of tho 
sheep and tho goats caused tho snow to molt.- Tho ji In, or tho 
qinrriage party, thon passed ovor tho road so formed. 

Then, in order to make hits followers of one colour and 
featares, as stipulated by GurjA’s undo, Shiva requested Indrt 
to pour rain of such liquid ns would mnko his followers 
of one colour and features. That was done. 

So the conditions of marriago being fulfilled, tho niarringo 
was celebrated. Beforo prosonting himself before GurjA, 
8hiva assumed tho form of a leper. GurjA finding these 
millions of followers of one feature, nskod who hor would-be 
husband was. She was told that the ono who had tho 
marriage lUI ( 0 * 11 «. o., a kind of rich cloth pat on by the 
bridogroom) was her husband. Finding that the man with 
tho shtld was a leper, sho began to woop again. Tho advisors 
of Shiva thsn Mid to him that, porhaps, GurjA would dlo of 

i Will*' i •• garment It lbs thin ot a tiger, • door ot an elopUaat . . . 
Pie olofAul’o Uln belonged to an Aura nam«l Gay*, who soquirod a»oh 
poww that ho wootd hove ooaqaorod tho god. and would her. rtoUroyod the 
Maalo.hed they not fled to Boaare* aivj UVea refugo In a tempi* of Shirs,who 
thon tUMieyM tho Aiaro. .t>d, rlpplsg up Ms bofy, .tripped ott tho (elophant) 
hhlo, which ho coot oror III ihcoldcro tor a oloak." (William., a. quota by 
IWonlo 1U • 01 auto* I Dictionary (1870), p. 290 .) 

•S “Tho wool of tho a »o FA ml u prince., and raythioally ton of VAys 
tbo god of tho wlod. " lie wm a DUO of rail tiro and hail grot atrenglh 
. . . . Dy hi. power of flight, anJ with tho help of Bannmln, ho made 
hi. w.iy to KurOra't hoaron, high up f 0 tbo Himalayas." (HU, p. BO.) 
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fright and terror at tho ideii of having to marry a lepor. 
They, therefore, advlaed him to naiumo hia own f cut urea. Uo 
did no, and married Garjfk in tho end. 

Thus end* the atory in tho song, and tho girl Gurjft i* 
repreeentod in the ond, at singing hor happy fortune in having 
a groat porsonngo lilco Shiva as her husband. She singa: 

Dhnn, dhnn mM tAlCo, 

Undrfl tnknfl ahiidi liotyO. 

(van m % mWt 

SIX UlQ ^lW*tt) 

t'.r., Happy, happy is my fortuno, 

That I nm married iu a high family. 

Describing tho jdn, or tho marriago procession, sho sings:. 
Ago bit& moru samifi chalGrw, 

Piohd, piohfl, Goroji ohalfirfl, 

Goreji atbiln jor dfl, 

Theri bitfi. chalcrC. 

(«»ft Kim *Ut 

<(& ‘(Iti, X 

^t«ti 

*t<l *Klm *flX) A 

WIIHM »WHt Wt *tlXl vtl>ft *W “tfl 

MtstU 3|llO »tR 
Slut? ftt*t *>til *tl^ 

*tM »tft ) 

Translation .—My husband walked on tho front in tho way; 
The Goroji (f.o., tho priest) walkod behind him; . 

Tho priest walked folding hie hands; 

Thns they all walked on tho way. 

I do not know, if tho story which I have hoard U Dharma- 
siilft, and which I havo hero given, ia dosoribod in any form 
somewhoro else. Wo find stray allusions in the forint to 
tho marriago of Shiva with the daughter (Pirvati or Dov.) o! 
tho king Himvnt, bat not the story itself, whioh seoms to havo 
boon worked up by somo loonl bard on tho hot of tho marnngo 
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referred to in tho Purdnt. Tho Purdnt say that this daughter 
of Ifimvut was Shiva's first wife, Sifa, in her second birth. 

Tho Brahma Vaivarto Ptiran 1 says: “Sail soon obtained 
nnothor birth in tho womb of tho wifo of Himnvan, and Shiva, 
oollooting tho ashes and bonos from hor funeral pilo, made a 
nooklnoo of tho bones, and oovered his body with tho ashes, 
and thus preserved thorn as fond memorials of his bolovod. 
Soon was Sati born, tho daughter of Mona, oxoeliing, in 
beauty and ovory virtuous quality, all created beings, and 
grow up itrhor mountain homo like tho young moon, increas¬ 
ing to its full splendour. But sho was still n girl when sho 
hoard a voice from heaven, saying, 'Perform a sovoro course 
of austere devotion, in order to obtain Shiva for a husband, ns 
ho cannot otherwise bo obtained.’ On hearing this, l’nrvati, 
proud of hor youth, smilod disdainfully, and thus thought,— 
‘Will he, who bears the bones and ashes that belonged to mo 
in a former birth, not accept me when be beholds me thus 
young and lovely? Will he, who, on account of the grief he 
felt for ruy having formerly oonsumed myself, wandered ovor 
tho world, not accept me for his spouse, whon redolent of life? 
And how can disjunction exist between thoso who have been 
prodostinod from their first being to bo husband and wifo?’ 
Thus confident in hor youth, hor lovelinoss, and numerous 
nltrnctious, aud persundod that, on tho first montiou of her 
nnmo, Shiva would bo anxious to ospouso her, PArvati did 
not seek to gain him by tho porformnnoo of austere devotion, 
but nij^ht and day gavo horaolf up unwoariodly to joyous 
sport amidst hor damsels.” 

Legendary storioe liko these seom to bavo boon originally 
composed (pr ono or anothor or both of tho following two 
objocta:— 

1. For illustrating tho power or qualifications of a parti¬ 
cular god or boro. 

• Ool. Vsim Kennedy’* '• RMcnrch«t Into the Ksturo end Affinity of Ancient 
Hindu Mythology'’ (1S81J, p. 3J3. 
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2. For illustrating or dosoribiug some local ovento. 

Now this story of 8hira does not Boom to mo to have boon 
intended for tho first purpose, via., to glorify Shivs. Tho 
story doos not bring out in any prominont rolief any of llio 
attributes assigned to him as Rudra, undor vrbioli uamo, (and 
not uudor tho name of Shiva,) ho is referred to iu tho Voda*. 
Nor doos tho story particularise any of his attribute* as descri¬ 
bed iu tho Upanishads, tho HAmAynnn or tho Pnrins, and ns 
summed up by Dowson.' So, I think, tho ttory is intended 
todoscribo somo loonl traits or boliofs of tho HimAlayan 
districts, and while so describing them, it is thought ndvisnblo 
to oonnoot them with tho houourod and sacred name of 
Shiva. . • 

Tho story iu its original form sceiUB to hnvo boon intended 
to allude to somo physical facts about the district, such as 
(a) its being covered ovor with deep snow at times—the very 
word him, no., snow, in the names of kiugs such as Himpnt 
and Him&npat points to this fact; ( b ) its possessing deep and 
broad rivers, at timos impassable for a long period; and (e) 
the rain-water assuming different colours. 5 Wo have nnothor 
iustauco of such a story, illustrating tho physical facte of 
the distriot of JJilaudhar, which is Bituntod near Kangri dis¬ 
trict. 1 will quote this story us deaoribod by OunniDgham 
iu his Arclnoologiottl Survey of India. 3 

"Tho rioh district of Julandbar formorly comprised tho 
wholo of tho upper DoAbs between tho HAvi and tho Sutlej, 
.... Tho uamo is said to havo been derived from tho 
famous DAuavn JAIandhnrn, tho sou of tho Gauge# by tho 
Ocean, who is considered tho ‘Fnthorof Hi Tors,’ At his 
birth the earth tremblod and wopt, aud tho tht\>o worlds 
resounded; and Brahma having broken tho seal of meditation, 

* A Claailcil Dictionary by Dowaon (I8T»J jip. 860-300. 

» II It wild, (hit ■( time*. the rmln-wator In somo j»rUo< Punjaab, pawing 
through dying par tic tot ol daw r.lKd by dorm., M»um*a different colour.. 

* Vol. V.. p. 1«. 
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aud having porcrivod the univorso lost in terror, mounted 
Lie Kama, and roflcoting on fchia prodigy, proceoded to tho 
Boa ... . Then Brahma maid—"Why, 0 Boa I dost thou 
uselessly prodooo auch loud and fearful sound* ?” Ocean 
replied 'It is not I, 0 Chief of Gods I but my mighty son who 

thus roar*.When Brahma boliold tho wondoiful 

Son of Ocoan, ho was filled with astonishment; and the child 
having taken hold of his bread, ho was unable to libornto it 
from his grasp, but Ocean, smiling, approaohed and loosed it 
from tho tinnd of his son. Brahma, udmiring tho strongth of 
tho infant, thon said,—"From his holding so firmly, lot him bo 
namod Jillandhara”; and further, with foudness bostowed on 
him this boon"This JiUaudhara shall bo unconquorcd by 
tho gods, and shall, through my favour, enjoy tho three 

worlds.” 1 . 

I Lave quoted this posssgo at length, as it scorns to contain 
a very distinct allusion to the physical fact that ihe plains of 
JMandhar, which form tho junction point of the valloys of 
the ludus and tho Ganges, wero once covored by tho Ocoan. 

. . . As thero seems to ho no doubt that tho Ocean onco 
filled tbo valleys of both rivers, I think it vorjr probublo that 
tho logoud of JAIandbar is rathor u traditionary roincmbrauco 
of tho carious physical fact thau tho iuvontion of tho Puranio 
author.” Cunningham thon proceeds iu his story and say hi 
"Tho invinoibility of JAInudhar whs derived from the 
spotless purity of his wife, Vrinda, wbiob was overcome by 
Lho fraud of Vishuu in persouatlug her husband. Tho Titan 
(Jalandhar) was thon oonquorod by Shiva, who out off his 
head,; but quickly tho bond rojoiuod the trunk, aud ropontodly 
did it regain its wontod placo after having boon dissevered by 
Shiva” 

Thus, Mils story, givou by Cunningham about tho adjoining 
district of Jfllandhar, alludes to tho physical fact, that tho 


> Van* Kennedy's Reward)** Into tbo Nature sod Affinity of Ancient 
Hindu Uj tholojy, Appandi*, p. 487. 
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land of JAIandhar <ni onco oovered over by tho Ocean, 
I think that tho story hoard by me in tbo KAogrA Valley also 
doaoribos some phyiionl faot about tho district. In my story 
also you havo the Ooeun (Snmudra) aud the rivors playing 
thoir part. Tho sea iSumudhrn) is mado to withdraw ita 
wators. Again Shiva plays somo part iu Jilandhar’s story 
as in mine. In ray story, ho porsonalos a leper boforo 
Gurja, ns in Cunningham’s story Vishnu porsonates bofore 
Vrinds, tho form of hor husband. . 

Thoro is ono furthor fact in Cunningham's story obout 
Jalandhar, to which I would liko to draw your attontion. I 
think that tho allusion iu tho story to tho earth trembling and 
weeping at tho birth of JAIandhar, to the resounding of tho 
tbreo words and to Brahma perceiving the universe lost in 
torror, refors to tho physical fact of a disaster of an earth¬ 
quake at the tiino wkeu tho allegorical story was composed. 
Cunningham explains the physical fact of the Samudru 
(ocean), &c., but does not refer to this, because perhaps ho did 
not even dream of a disaster like tho one that has overtaken 
tho district. I thiuk, that at tho tirao when tho story origi¬ 
nated, n disaster, similar to that at present or evon grantor, 
must have overtaken the oountry and destroyed a large part 
of it. 

II.—There is nnothor story of Shiva which I hoard in the 
KAngiA District. It was described to me as a story of 
MahAdov, but wo know that Mahidov, tho great god, is 
another namo of Shiva. Tbo story runs thus 

Tho fathor-in-law of MahAdov onco porfonnod tho Yayna 
coromony. He invited all tho gods, but not MahAdov, becAusc, 
onco, when ho wont boforo his father-in-law, ho die! not pay 
him duo respoot, undor tho presumption, that ho, Loing tho 
great god (MahAdov), ncod not pay any respect to’ouother, 
inforior to him in rank, though sooially his older. Soli or 
PArbati, tho wife of MahAdov, expressed a dosiro to go to tho 
Yayna with hor husband. MnbAdor said: “Dow can I^ccom- 
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paoy you, when I am not invited by yonr lather, who hu 
invited all other god.." PArbati then wont alone with «ho 
pero.iH.ion of her hnaband. Her father, who wa. vexed upon 
hi. aon-indaw, MahAdev, did not welcome h.. daughter a.ul 
paid no countenance to her. She felt th.a in.olt, and .0 
threw hcraelf in the fire of the Ya«na. Her aervanU at once 
ran to MaUdev and informed him of what had happened. 
Mah&dov went to the .pot, and with hi. Indent l.ftod up her 
burning body and went away with it. On the .pot. where 
fell the different parts of her burning body, thcro aroso the 
.brine, of different goddeue.. KftugrA. Jawil&ji nnd Auobnt- 
purni uro the .acred place, in the KAngrA district where the 
'parts of her burning body bad fallen. Her female organ foil 
near Calcutta at a plaoe callod Knru. So, the place is sa.d to 
have aaHamed the figure of a female organ, and is believed to 
be .abject to the menses common with women. 

Just a* in tho first story, the local ban! seem, to have basod 
hi. aong on one or two f.cts alluded to in tho Purins, hero, in 
the second story, tradition booths to have added looal features 
about tho local temples and goddcsc. to one or two original 
Purflmio references. 

The principal fact of Shiva or MahAdev not being invited 
by hi. fathor-in-law i. referred to in several PurAns. Van. 
Kennody refor. to them at some length. Tho following* 
i. a reforenoe to Shiva not paying duo ro.pecta to hi. 
father-in-law. 

"Ala certain .oloinn .aorifloo porformod in heavon, whon 
Pak.ha entered, all the doitic. roae and aalutod him except 
Shire. 'Pak.ha observing Shiva sitting apart, and, notendur- 
ing hi. waut of re.poct, tbu. addressed ihc a.Bombly, hi. eye. 
burning with anger ; ‘ Hoar, all yo gods, what I now speak, 
'impelled by truth and not by ignorance or hatred. That 
dc.piaer of fame, who it devoid of shamo, ft doviater from tho 

I Vl it th« V.min Pujln M <1«0C*<1 by V»a. Kennedy, pp. Wl-92. 
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right path, and a contemner of all virtuous observances, 
having obtained my consent, took bofore priests uud firo the 
hand of ruy daughter, excellent na Savitri, in marriage. But 
though that monkoy-oyed baa married my fawn-eyed daughter, 
yot ho risea not to salute mo, nor dooa ho addreaa mo with 
propor oompliraonts: and ovon despising tho spotless maiden, 
troata hor na if aho wore tho ohild of eomo low-born man ; for 
ho wandoreabout aunoundod byghoaU and gobliug,inobriatod, 
naked, with diahovollod hair, oovorod with tho nihea of 
a funornl-pilo, ornamontod with human akulls and* bonos and 
sometimes laughing, sometimes weoping. Nor done aught 
apportaiu to him, either good or auapioioua, except bis name 
(Shiva); and yet nt tho deeiro of Brahma I gave my tender 
and virtuous daughter to this dclightor in inebriated men, 
this lord of ghosts and demous, whose hardened heart is dead 
to all affection, and whose soul is formed of naught but 
darkness." Tho following are further reforcncos to this story 
in tho Purias as given by Kennedy. “ It was ot tho con¬ 
clusion of this sultry season that Daksha made preparations 
for a groat snorifico, to which ho invited all bis daughters 
and sons-in-law, except Shiva and Sati.” 9 The reason 
assigned for not inviting Shiva, who is hero also called 
Mahoshwara, which ia another form of MahAdev, is this: 
" Daksha did not invito them, on account of Shiva being a 
KapoU' ,s Knpoli moans " a religious moudicaut who carries 
a human skull for an alma— dUh.’’* 

Again, the death of Hati or l'nrbati is variously described. 
Tho Vrtmnu Purin thus refers to it. " Jays, tho daughtor of 
Gautama, paid a visit to Sati, who on observing hor nvrivo 
alone, said: 'Why hftvo not Vyayo, Joynnti, nnd *Aparajita 

• Bbagwst. 8k.n«U IV, Ch.p. 2. qootod by V.ns Kennedy, ^wnrehes 
of Blndo Mythology (I8JJ). pp. »!•«. 

• Hlndo Mythology by V.n. Ksnnody, p. *»*• 

• ltd, p. Ml. 

Wd. p. Ml a. 
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come with the* T ’ Jaya replied, • They .re .11 gone with 
their mother, and ho.band. to the sacrifice, and my father 
Gautama and mother aro alio gono there; but 1 am oomo to 
*,« theo and to enquire why thou and Maheihwara are not 
repairing to that featir.l of heaven, to which all tho immortal, 
and holy .ago- have been invited ? ’ On hearing tho.o word. 
Sati, a. if .truok with a thunderbolt, foil to the ground and 
oxpired with angor.” ' 

Tho Pndmn Puran® do.oribo. her doath in a different way. 
•' Dakeha p*e|*rcd a saorifico at Gungidwftre, to whioh came 
all the immortal, and divine sagos.” S-ti or PArvati or Dev, 
asked her father why her husband Shiva was not invited. 
Dukshn said that tho reason was that ho was ' the bearer of 
a human skull, a delighter lu oemetories, aocompamed by 
ghosts and goblin.,* &c., in abort that, os aaid above, bo was 
n Kapoli. Sati was incensed at tbeso word, and she defended 
her husband,-saying that all the god. owed much to him. 
Having defended him she "fixed her mind in profound 
abstraction, and by hor own splendour oonsumod her body.” 

The Brahma Vaivata Pur An,’ a»ign* following reason 
for Dak.ha, not inviting Shiva. " Unfortunately, at « featival 
given by Brabuia, a dispute took ploco botwoen Shivn and 
Daksha, and enmity was tho oousoquence. When, therefore 
Dukshn shortly afterward, prepared a .acrifioo, ho did not 
invito Shiva, nor assign him any portion of it* On observing 
whioh, Sati reviled hor father, and with on ngiUtod heart loft 
tho assembly. . . . Sho then in doop affliction proooodod 
to tho hauks of tho oolostiol Ganga, and tburo, having 
worshipped Shankar., and having flxod hor thoughU on his 
lotus foot, forsook hor body.” 

Now the second story, as hoard by mo seoms to have been 
worked out ou tho basis of llio Purinio reference. It 

• IM, p. 104. 

a ;»w. pp. 82 P-M 1 . 

• Hindu M) thelojy, by Vans Kcni *&j. p. 331. 
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describes how tho temple of JawMAraukhi camt into WtuUnee. 
“ The gos jet* of JawAlAmukhi ore identified with the flames 
proceeding from the mouth of the Deity* King or demon 
JAlaudbar* overwhelmed with mountains by Shivs."* This 
is the Dsitya referrod to in the above Gaddhi song. 

Now this JnwiM&mukhi, or JawAlAji, is known by the people 
there as tho lessor or itnuller JswAlAji, while thoy call tho temple 
ul Baku, where tho naphtha gas is constantly burning in tho 
form of largo flames, as tho greator JawAlfjl. This JawAUji 
of Baku was mistaken by some recent travellers ns a Parses 
fire-tomplo, but it is now settled, that it was a Hindu temple. 
On the authority of tho inscription on the gate of tbo temple 
copied by Dr. S. Hedin, tho well-known Swedish traveller of 
Central Asia, and kindly shown by him to mo during my 
interview with him at Stockholm on 3rd September 1830, 

I havo shown elsewhere, that tho templo is not a Parsee tiro- 
temple, and that the priests, reported by some travellers as 
Parsee priests, woro Hindu Brahmins. 

Tho inscription in the Baku templo, ss given by Dr. 8. 
Hedin, runs thus:— 

III* || waft iret'TJToa* H sII 
« tl wft* off fWrfhn'T 
w wfr |t nr rur "irwr ftwru 

Tho very name Ganeth in this inscription shows that this 
templo is a Hindu tomplo. Again, the year of Vikrnmijit, 
referred to in it, also leads to the same conclusion. Unfor¬ 
tunately tho year is uot logiblo. 

M. Dumas io bis "Impressions do Voyngo-I.e Caucase"' 
refers to tho templo of Baku. While describing this trtfiple, 
he givos somo correct facte, but hia conclusion, that tho 
templo is a Parsi Artech OAh (AUsh-GAh) ia erroneous.’ Tor 
example, he says " Dans une de cos collides «tnit ulie niob* 


• TU* Uio ot JJlsndlisr*. 

• Dsoii^m. Wrte, Oh»p. XXII.. lakoa (Kd. of I8«5>, pp.S8-.1l 

• Hid, p. 38. 
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croiule dan. In mnraille, nvec an rebord aur lequol rftaient 
poa6c. doax petite. idoles indianne..”' Now, this fact, of two 
idol, being placed in a nioho in the wall show, it to ban Hindu 
tomplo. 

Again M. Duma, say.: "Uoo mease hindoue oommonca . . 
. . dans lequol le nom do Brahma rovennit do minuie on 
minute.'” This fact, of the name of Hmbmn being ropoated 
by o priost in a Hindu mass, show, clearly, that the temple 
w». a Hndu tomplo and tho priests, Hindu Brahmins. 

Again lit says: " Do tomps on tomps . . . . le do.servant 
frappait 1' une’eontro 1’ autro deux oymbulcs qui rondaiont un 
•on aigu et Tibraut.’ M This sUtcmcnt, that from time to timo 
they played with tho cymbals, shows that the temple was a 
Hindu tomplo, and the priests. Brahmins. 


' Ibid. p. SO. 
MKrf.pSO. •/MJ.p.SO. 
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Ktad on-VIh July 1906. 

Pfidtnl- MB. S, M. EowAnwa, I.C.S. 

I hail the ploaauro of going to Bassoin on tho 21»t of April 
lust to ace tho wholo that had boon carried to tho ahoro of tho 
bob thoro. • 

When thoro, I interrogated oomo of tho fuhermen on tho 
subject of tho whale and on somo of their customs and man¬ 
ner*. Taking ndvantsgo of this opportunity, when ou/ 
learned President bos road his papor to-day on tho Kolis of 
Bombay, I beg to submit my fow notes of the conversation I 
had with the Kolia there. 

First of all, I would give somo particulars about tho whale 
itself. I road some days ugo in tho Report of tho Proceedings 
of tho last meeting of the Bombay Natural History Society, 
that the Society had taken somo measurements of tho whale. 
I do not know on which date thoy took tho measurement. I 
submit my figures for comparison. I must say, thnt I did not 
take tho measurement myself. It was very dfticult to go noar 
tho whale itself, both on aooount of tho horriblo pulrifyiog 
smell that it gavo out, and on account of tho muddy condition 
of tho soil on whioh it lay. Tho oil flowiug from its body had 
made tho soil very muddy. Howovor, I was at tho «\i*Unco 
of about six or sovon foot from tho whale. A fishorman, 
whom I paid for tho work, took tho measurements. 

I will put down horo tho measurement* of tho whalo takon 
ut tho time. I had no tapo with mo to take tho mcosurcmeU. 
So, I took a stick from a fishermau thoro and took Jhorowith 
tho measurements. I put down tho measurements in my not* 
book in numbers of the stick. I produce horewitk tho stick 

* f Journal. VoL VII,. So, 9, pf. Mtfe 
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On measuring it, I find that it i* 40 inchos in length. So, 
reducing my measurement* from the stick, to our English 
measure, I give my measurement* ns follow 

The longth of tho whale was 73 foot I inoh. 

The height of tho whalo was 4 feet 1 inches. 

Tho longth of its tonguo was 16 foot. 

Tho length of one of its two wing-like sides was 0 foot 
7 inches. 

Tho rillago near liassoin whoro tho whalo was found, and 
from the villagers of which I colloctod some information al>out 
tho fishermeu there, is known as R/lngflo in tho 

precinots of kM%tl* Koplir. It is about half an Hours’ drive 
by tonga from the towu of Hussein itself. 

The whale was at first found on the sand of tho shore. It 
lay there for about a weok. Then, it was on the 17th of April 
thnt a largo number of fishormen gathered togothor and 
pulled it up, at the time of the rising tide, further down 
towards tho village, by moons of ropes. 1 saw it at the latter 
place. 

Tho attention of our Bombay people was drawn to this 
matter by a short reference to it in tho Timet of India of the 
20th of April 1006, and 1 wont with my family thoro by tho 
first morning train on the 21st of April. I took an interest 
in the aight, bocauso I remembered having hoard in my 
obildhood from my mothor of n largo whalo having boon 
washed in on tho eastern forosboro of Uppor Colaba whoro I 
lived. . I was told that hundreds of people from tho city wont 
there to seo it. I have givou abovo my measuromonta, but I 
give, bslow the moasuromonta given by a correspondent of the 
Timet of India in ita Isauo of 10th July 1006, for tho salco of 
comparison and for preserving tho notes of that corres¬ 
pondent in our Journal for oomo future reference: 

"As measured by a tope this monster is 63 foot long from 
head to tail, and 30 feet wide. The lower jaw is 18 feet long, 
and 10 foot wido, and hue a space large ouough to accommodate 
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six persons seated as in a bunder boat. Each finis about 
6 foet long and l feot wido. This son monster is apparently 
one 'of tho Groonlaud epooies as the lowor jaw is lurgor and 
longer than tho upper. Tho spot whoro tho cronturo is lying 
is about -l mile* from tho station and a tonga can tnko ono to 
within 500 yards of tho whalo. It is ono of tho largest of tho 
spoolos known to exist and tho prosorvaliou of tho skoloton, 
which is yol intact, may bo of interest to tho Natural History 
Sooioty or to thoso ooncornod in tho " Now Museum.” Early 
stops would, howovor, be nocoasary as tho floah about tho jaw 
hns already boon torn away and dogs haro been picking nnd 
tearing ol! tho flesh at other parts of tho body. It is woll 
worth one’s while to view tho oaroaas, evon in its present h*lf 
decomposed state, na the sight of a whalo oororod with its 
flesh and strotohed at full longth on land is ono that may not 
again oocur in a lifetimo. Personally. I can say that I have 
seon a "whale,” a thing which many cannot, and will 
probably never got a chanco of seeing. Tho preservation of 
tho skeleton, i. e., of tho spinal column, the jaw and the head 
would furnish a very good idea of the magnitude of this 
groat sea monster." 

Tho fishermen called the whale, that was carried to tho 
shoro and is roforrod to here, and such othor largo whales 
which, they suid, thoy occasionally saw on tho sea thero, 
IWIU "Dov-mas,” i .tho God-fish. When askod, why 
thoy oallod it Dev-mas, thoy said it was for two reasons. Tho 
flrsb was, that It wns tho largest kind of fish. Tho. second 
roosou was that when thoy camo ooros* suoh wlinlos in tho 
midst of tho sea, being afraid lost they may do them Jurm, 1 
thoy addroseod thorn ns follows!— 

**V| **tt*U MMWl tvtll." 

i ." God, Father I Givo us tho way. * 

On seeing the whalo on shore, they gave it the offering of 
flowor and rioc - 


zs 
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Now I come to tho subject of tho KoU» themselves. The 
name of my principal informant, who waa surrounded by a 
number of other fishermen, WH Konla, tho son of Arjoori, tho 
non of Kama. Ho did not know tho namoa of hia forefather* 
higher up. Hia ago was 40. 

Thoao fiahormon wore Hindu*, and belongod to the caato 
called *,'^'41 MangeUk. Thoao Mangolfl fiahor.uon have their 
oaate-mon in Bombay, Mahim, Agaai, Kelva-Mahim, Tarapur. 
and Dohnu. Dohnu ia their farthest limit. 

Their livfng was upon 6ahing and tilling tho ground. 

There are about 300 peoplo of this caate at Baeaeln. 

They marriod among themselves. Thoy had no \tfl 'Is'tU 
with other caste* of fishermen, i.e., they did not eat with them. 
They drink liquor. Thoy ate fowls and mutton, but not beef, 
Thoy had polygamy among them, but not poliandry. They 
had widow re-marriages among them. 

"When asked, when their forefathers camo to Bassein, they 
said it was before the timo of the Portuguese, from the very 

time of Brahm& *ttW- . 

Among their gods, ono was a sea-god, known as Gomnvir. 
The sent of that god was a rook in the sea. They laid the 
offering of g«Wt* »■«., flower* and leaves, on it. 

Naliaripunara (».*., tho Oocoenut Holiday), Holi, and 
Shivarutri were their prinoipal holiday*. Thoy bclioved in 
Shri Nlrtyon, who lived in tho Kaiiu, Paradiao. 

Thoy hod no intermarriages among near relatives. They 
had infant marriage*, but tho minimum age for it was 
generally ten. On tho occaaion of tho morriuge, thoy aent for 
a Brahmin from Bassein. Hia fee varied from Ro. 1 b, 11s. 6. 
Thoy aent* for him also on tho occasion of n death. Tho feo 
then was gonorally smaller, but at time* it was Its. 4. 

On tho olovonth day after death, thoy bad *•«•* 

they gave offerings of sweetmeat balls. 

It was after great persuanon that 1 could prevail upon 
them to sing mo one of their songs. The following is tho 
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Hon R , wherein tho fish in tho principal subject. Il ia addressed 
to a Thilnkarni, i.e., a woman of Tbana :— 

«U« «U*Ul, 41*11*1$ I 
^ <1*1 M»<$ *WRI. 

-it h*i*u*u mm, miHsft. 

Hli\ MO 
MUtfi MCI 3|tfl 

Mini 1* kUMim Nl<ft, MMHHR. 

Min a*i wmm rtnm 
"tin Mm 


O ThAnkarni I Hein (».*., hore is) yonr rod flag. 1 
Here i* your dear water of Boomlil (».c., Bombay duck* 

a kind of fiib) 

Tho leg of tho cot is not broken, 0 Thdukorni! 

Tho Thunkarni eat in the railway train, 

Aud the Thunkarni wont to tho Bombay market. 

Tho ThAnkarni had a basket of pomfreta on the head. 

0 Thinkarni! Tell me the price of your pomfreta. 

(Sho replies) Tho Thinkarni will chargo a rupeo and a 
quarter. 

I said nbovo, that Gomuvir wan their eon-god. Here ia a 
couplet of their aong, whioh refers to thia aoa-god aa aaring 
the vessel from the atorm :— 

UgAHllA till M*l, MUHl 

fcNl 4I«0 1<l til* WMfb 

Tho boat moves on by the movement! of tho aoa. But it 
iiinka by tho foroo of tho wind; it sinks by tho forqo of 
tho wind. ' 

By tho favour of GomAvir (tho aea-god) tho boat safely 
roaches tho shore. » 

I produce horo for the inspection of membors tho oil that 
collected from tho body of tho whale during my visit. 


Bcfarence to red flags generstlj placed on the beau, 
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Read on—afffA September 1900. 

PrtiideHt.-M*. 8. M. EDWAKDM, I.C.S. 

Tho question of old ago U ono of Uio 88 onigmas nskod by 
tlio sorcerer Akbt to tho Persian saint Gosht FrnyAna ns 
described iu tho PohUvi Gosht Prayftna. Thoro tho novonth 
onigraa 1b thin (GoBht Frayitnn, Chop II, 37, 89,40):— 

KH)i m $ & 

{At J W 3>000 POO' POOt)* 

ipooi J o J * ) w 

Monion zok mandavam i mardamftu pavan nihan Yozba* 
mund kardan, avahin nih&n knrdnn la Sh&yand f 

Goaht-i-Frayiu Goft aigh . . . Meman zak zruvon 
ait tnim aUh nihfln kardan 1A tobdn Momon zruvin 
khud paOtAk yohvnnot. 

Tranelation. —What i> that thing which mon liko to conceal, 
but which they oaonot conceal. 

Qocht-l-Fray&na replied thus: That (thing) ioold ogo which 
nobody can oonccal, bocauso old ago (liowovor conooalod) 
appear* of itaolf. 

The subject of my short papor is suggostod to mo by tho Re¬ 
port of the Smithsonian Institution, for tho year 1004, whoroin 
thoro is an interesting articlo on " Old Ago ." It ia tho trans¬ 
lation o£.a lecture delivorod in tho "Sallo dos Agrioulteurs” on 
^th July 1904, by Elio Motchnikoff, 8ub-Dirootor of tho 
Pasteur Instituto and published in tho Revue Scientifiquo 
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of Paris 1 (6th series, Vol. H., pages 65-70 and 97-106). 
Therein the authorities to givo, what he calls,"an idea of the 
present state of our knowledge oonooruing old age," tho 
problem of which, ho says, "is ono of tho most complicated 
and diflloult found in the biological Hold.” 

Tho greatoat difficulty in oousidoring tbo question of old 
age is, as tho author says, tho determination of tho time when 
old ago may bo said to begin It is a question, with which 
tho Governments of all countries uro ooucemod ono way or 
Mother. For example, our Government of India*have fixed 
56 years after birth to be the time when old ago begins. So, 
it asks all Government public servants to retiro at that age, 
and givos extensions in exceptional cases only. Wo do ndl 
know what tbo limit is in France, tho country where the 
locture was delivered. But the auothor says that there the 
student class is very koon on the subject. The Government 
there lately " suspended tho law proscribing a limit of ago for 
the professors” in the Faculty of Medicino in Paris. Thereupon, 
tho students raised a huo and cry Buying " Wo do not wont 
old-dotards,” beeauso they thought, that in old ago, tho 
professors wore incapable "of assimilating scientific progress, 
of judging oorreotly concerning new advances. ” 

We know that in anoiont time*, there were somo people, who 
did not tolerate among thorn old people, not capable of useful 
work. Somo modern uncivilised peopto correspond to u 
oortain extent, to the poople of vory old primitive time. An 
insUuoe of tho people of Molanoaia is givon where the custom 
is "to bury ulivo old rnou who bocoino incapable of useful 
labour," It is said that, " whon tho inhabitants of Tiorra del 
Fuogo aro throatonod with faniino they kill and iat tho old 
women hoforo they do tho dogs. Ono who asked, why thoy 
did this, was answered • Dogs catch seals while old women, 
do not.” 


• Annual Import of the Board ot Report of tho Balthwnuu IniUbrtloa 
for tho j«»r coding $0th Juno 1*04. 
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Tba» the point is, that old men bocomo incapable of 
Dsoful work. Now oompare with thia the question of the 
"old age pension," lately started in some of the oivilixed State* 
of the world. It ia proposed that tho Stoto ahould give old age 
pension to all tho old men of tho State. 

Well, though the civilised nation* do uot kill Ihoir old, oh 
the uncivilised, yet the "life of tho aged often bocomo. very 
onhappy. Inoapablo of any u.oful work in tho family or the 
community„old people aro connidorod a. a very heavy charge.” 
Honoe. according to onr author, there aro many oases of 
suicide among them. M. Motcbnikoff aays: " Old men not 
only risk being assassinated; thoy ofton end their lives pre- 
maturely by committing suicide. Deprived of tho means of 
existence, or attacked by serious maladies, they prefor death 
to their unhappy life. The frequency o! suicides among old 
men is well established by statistics and supported by a 
quantity of precise data. This fact has long been known. 
Now statistics tend to confirm it. Thus, in 1878, in Prussia, 
there were 154 suicides per 100,000 individuals among .non 
from 20 to 50 years of age, and almost double that, 295, 
among men between 50 and 80. Denmark, tho classical 

country of suicide, confirms tho rule. There were at Copen- 

hagon. during tho yours from 1886 to 1896, for every 100,000 
individuals, 894 suicides among tho mou from 80 to 50 years 
of ago, and 686 cases of solf-murdor among the old from 50 to 
70 years of age. Tho young and strong adults furnished, 

thoroft.ro, 86J P° r °° D t- of ,uioidM ' whil ° ,ho numbor » ffordod 
by tho aged amounted to 08 J por oont. 

"*It is only in exceptional cases that theso suioides can be 
sttributed'to tho failure of tho instinot of lifo. Most frequ¬ 
ently life, although desired, bocomos intolorablo because of such 
•circumstances ns we have slready montionod. Tho desiro to 
live,instead of diminishing, tonds,on tho contrary, to inersaso 
with ago.” (" Old Age,” by Elio MetchnikofT, in the "Annual 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1904,” p. 536.) 
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Now it is these statistics of our author that has suggested 
to mo this short papor. I give hero a table of saioidos in 
Bom Cay during tho last 11 years. 1 am indebted for this 
Uble to Khan Bahadur Boraanjoo Byramjoo I'atoll, who has 
boon kindly giving our Society interesting detail* of suicides 
in our oily for theso laat eevornl years. In tho first column, 1 
givo tho numbor of suicides before tho age of 60, and in tho 
sooond column that of suioidos of old )>cr*ons aftor 60. Taking 
tho avorago of 11 years, our figures oomo to M O suioidos of 
persons under 60 , and of 9*2 of porsous above 60 . * 


No. 

Tear.. 

BuIcUIm ol 
softens 
o»l»ccn 

M «oi 60. 

Suicide, ot 
perwn* 
between 
B0«ad». 

1 

1896 

68 

. 

10 

2 


72 

10 

3 

1897 

67 

m 

4 

1898 

76 

D 

5 


68 


m 

1900 

76 

D 

B 

1001 

66 

m 

B 

1002 

00 

im 

B 

1003 

04 

13 

10 

1004 

64 

6 * 

11 

1906 

40 

0 


Total ... 

714 

102 


*ver»*e p«r you 

64-9 

9-2 
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This gives 74-1 as the annual average of suicides in Bombay. 

Thus then, wo aeo, that our figure* do not support the 
theory of tho author of the paper under oxaminatiou. 

It it posaiblo that other countrioa of tho West may give 
figure* whioh uioy aupportour author. But tho figure* of 
Bombay do not support him. 

During thoso 11 yoar* uodor roviow, wo had two contuses 
of our population. Wo have tho follwing figures about tho 


population of our oity r— 

.Years ot censor. 

Population. 

1901 . 

776,000 

1900 . 

. 977,822 

Total ... 

1,763,828 


This give* u» an avorago of 876,014 a* tho population of our 
city. So, tho suioido figure* of our oily oomo to 8‘4 per 
100,000 of population, while occordiug to tho atutiatios given 
■bovo of Prussia, thoy oomo to about 224-5 per 100,000 
individuals. 

For comparison, 1 give below a tablo showing tho number of 
suicides per 100,000 individuals iu Prussia, at Copenhagen, 
sod at Bombay 



•sjCTpiAipni OOO'OOI Jdd sapiorng 
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The explanation Momi to bo that tlw following two causes 
work to bring about these hotter result*,:— . . 

I. Tho writing* of tho Bast teaoh a bettor treatment of 

paronU. [ 

II. Tho customs and manners or^ the pc^plo help the 

touching* of tho writing!. \ _ 

I. Looking to tho threo groat commonitlo* of Iu3»^, tho 
Hlndas, tho Buddhists and tho Mahomodims, wo find thr t tboy 
all ngroo ii\ tho matter of their writing! and of tboir ol i cus¬ 
tom! about tho treotmont of tho parents. Vivokanandi thus 
present! tho viow of Vodantic teaching:—!. 

“ Knowing that mother and father nro tfip viliblo repneson- 
totiTCS of God, tho housoholdor always, and liy all moans, 8Ni»t 
please thorn. If the mother is plonscd and tho'father, God ^ 
pleased with thaL man. That child is really a g(jod child n^ho 
novor speaks harsh words to his parents.” 1 \ 

Rhys Davids thus sums up tho duty of .childroh towiVrds 
parents\ 

“To support fathor aud mother. 

To cherish wife aud child. 

To follow a peaceful culling; 

This is the groat blessing." * . 

In case of tho Mahomoduns, tho fataliatio toodenoy off tho 
toaching* of their bwk* has to a certain oxtont tho uflvom ygo 
of keeping thorn away from suicidos aruL-aslolfg tlToiiS to 
submit to tho Will of God. 

Spooking of Portia, tho birth-ploco of my religion, itt* 
literature advisos all paisiblo rovoronoo and roapoot for tho 
parent* and solioitudo for thoir wolfaro. Tho VirAf-NAmoh 
refers to sinful ohildren who diitross thoir parents. Tho Pand- 
Namob of AdarbAd M/irospnd oujolns all posaiblo respect to- 
-wards parents. In tho Ashirwid or tho bonediction rocitod on a 
marrying couple, tboy are eujoined to treat thoir parents well. 


i Vivckunud'i Vodani Philosophy (180S), Vol. I., Karma Yoro, p. 15. 
• BwUhUm, by Bhya David. (1883), p. 131. 
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II. Tho writings of tho West oro not without thoir 
teachings of rospoot and roveronoo towards tho parent*. But 
thon, iu the Bust, the customs and manners of the pcoplo help 
tho teachings of the Soripturos. Iu tho West, a son separates 
from his paronts after marrlago and lives apart. In tho Rest, 
ho generally lives under tho samo roof. So, he and hie family 
are in constant touch with tho parents snd aro in a hotter 
poeition to look after thorn. 

Again, in tho East, a mau is asked to bring himtolf up in a 
way so ns to provide for hotter treatment in old* ago. For 
oxamplo, ho is advised to load a married life. This provision 
for married lifo leaves greater chances for him to be cared and 
lookod after by somebody, by tho children who are thj 
finite of marriage. In Irdn, as woll as in India, it was and 
is still considered a good or a righteous thing to havo a son 
after one’s self. If a dying porson has no son, it is oujoinod 
that ho may adopt ono or that ooc may bo adopted for him. 
This very injunction made it desirable that ono Bhould marry 
and lead a settled lifo and havo a progeny. This provision 
then enauros, that he would havo somebody in hia after life to 
look after him. 

Tho following story, which somo of you must have heard 
typifies tho gonernl belief about ouo’s duty towards his 
parents ;— 

A man was preparing throe plates for tho meals of three 
persons. Ono aikod him: Why wero thoro throe plates f Ho 
■aid, ono was for hirnsolf, the socond ho had to give a* debt, 
and tho third ho had to loud. By this reply, ho meant that 
ono was for himself, tho other wos for his sgod fathor to Whoa 
ho was iudobtod for bringing him up in his childhood, and tho 
third was for his young child. As to tho lost, ho said: "1 
consider it as lending it to him, hoping that whou ! bocomn 
old, ho will return to mo what I lend him, he would 

support me in my old age." 
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I will conclude this paper with the following quotation 
“ These are the role* that he drew up for this purpose. 
All the organ* muit be preaerTed in a state of vigour. Morbid 
tendenoiee, whether hereditary or acquired during life, must 
be recogniaed and combated. Moderation mutt be u*ed in 
tho consumption of food aud drink aa well a* in tho pursuit or 
other corporeal pleasure*. The air within and about the 
dwelling moat be pur*. Corporeal exerdeo muat be taken 
daily in all additions of weather. In many oaaee it it alto 
neceiiary to take respiratory exercise* a* well a« to w*lk and 
climb. Ooe matt retire early and rise early. Sleep •honld 
be limited to *ix or seven boor*. Every day a bath should ho 
taken or tho body bo well rubbed. Tho water employed for 
Ibis may be cold or warm according to individual temperament. 
Some times warm and cold water may be alternately employed. 
Regular work and intellectual occupation are iodispensahle. 
Tho mental attitude should bo that of enojyment of living, 
tranquillity of mind, and a hopeful conception of life. On the 
other band, the passions and nervous disturbances of iwrrow 
ahoold bo combat *1. Finally, one should have a firm deter¬ 
mination that will compel the preservation of health, tho 
avoid* >Mi of a'oobu.- iq.-.a-l oc id sama'.nt.as well hs 
narcotic* and an dg *io •ab,uuoe*.• ,, 

P S.—After I had read the above papor, I recoived in 
reply to my letter of inquiry, dated 4th September 1906, com- 
muoioaliona from several quarter* of India in tho matter of 
suicides. Unfortunately, the figures ore not according to ago. 
So we’sre not io a position to asoerUin whether in the other 
cities or provinces of India the suiddoe in old age are fowor 
thad thou in younger ages, or not However, for future 
reference for some porpoae, I give the fignres aa I have 
received them. I also give the figures received from some 
.other countries of the world. 


, ‘ ***■*» ***** *OM \jt" ky Ebs Melchntkofl, la th. 

Aaasal Rspor.rf 3 -ltttdaa laMHaUoa. 1W|." p. H». 
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Talk of Suicides in Scotland, kindly supplied by the 
Anthropological Intitule of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Deaths frem Suicide in Scotland and in Edinburgh daring 
etch of they care 1895-1004. 


•COTLAXU 



Tear*. 


Co^rSn 

jinn. 

»-tc«IO. 

SO aatf 

.»Srr *0 

SO and 

opwant*. | 

TW.L 

IM’. .. 

• 



ISO 

110 


96C 

1890 .. 


- 

10 

ICO 

its 

3 

99T 

1697... 



7 

1ST 

104 

8 

281 


••• 

- 

8 

148 

104 


963* 

1699... 



« 

1S» 

100 

« 

.. SIS* 

1900. 

mm 

- 


m 

S3 

4 


1901... 


J 

4 

181 

101 

1 

237 

1903.. 

— 


9 

188 

111 

4 

256 

IK* .. 



8 

m 

its 

8 

274 

l'AM... 

— 

— 

8 

164 

119 


291 


Total 

- 

7* 

. 

1.4S8 

LMl 

SI 

2,631 


JtDINBOBOH. 


894... 




14 

9 


23 

me... 


— 

•••— 

12 

9 


23 

807 .. 



l 

91 

19 


34 

803.. 


- 

1 

19 

» 


21 

899...* 



1 

10 



28 

900... 

M. 

- 


»• 


1 

28 

905- 



1 

It 

11 


23 

m... 

n. 

“1 

* 

It 

19 

...... 

85 

903 .. 


J 


18 

18 


80 

901... 

• 



14 

14 

...... 

28 


Total 


8 

125 

10* 

1 

260 


• Icc!*!« or*, of able* — not rptcitei. 
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Table of Suicidet in Ireland kindly euppUed by the Anthropolo- 
, yieal Inititute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Statement showing tho number of deaths by auicido of 
peraona botween tho agoa of 16 years and under 66 yoara, and 
66 yoara and undor 85 yoara, roapootiroly, rcgiatorod in 
Ireland during each of the clovon year*, 1806 to 1006. 

(Extracted from tho Rogutrar-Qoncrara Annual Roporta.) 


Yoara. 

IB end under 

64 year*. 

B6 and under 
Mjan. 

1805 .. 

90 

• 

61 

1896 . 

80 

42 

1897 . 

82 

46 

1898 . 

94 

51 

1899 . 

78 

49 

1900 . 

82 

83 

1901 . 

76 

52 

1002 . 

08 

47 

1003 . 

92 

62* 

1904. 


58 . 

1906 . 

100 

*47 

Total .. 

978 

... 4 . 

537 

_ ,- 
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Tablei of Suicides (n (he United Statei of -Imoricn, prepared 
fcqm " Special Reporle—Mortality St-ilietici, 1900—1904 
. kindly lint by the Director, Bureau of the Oeniiu 
Department of Commerce a>ul Teibor, Waehinqton. 
Deaths from Suicidoa in U. S. A. during ooch of tbo y*aru 
1800—1004 (pp. 150, 817, 475, 633, 701). 






















































"THE* KISS OF PEACE AMONG THE BENE- 
ISRAELS OF BOMBAY AND THE HA.MAZOR 
AMONG THE PARSERS.”- 

Read on Kth June 1907 . 

Preexdent —Cou A. S. Jayajuk, I.M.S. 

Rov. J. Hoary Lord law roconlly published a small intorost- 
ing book, entitled *' Tho Jowa in India nnd tho For flUt," and 
has kindly proaonted a oopy of It to onr Society. Iu tho first 
chapter of that book, tho author dosoriboa " Certain roligioua 
observances in voguo amongst tho Beoo-Iarael, not in common , 
uso amongst Jews elsewhoro.” Tho objoct of this paper is to 
compare ono of these religions observances with a similar 
religious observance of the Parscea. 

Tho religious observance, which I wish to comparo in this 
paper, is that known as " The Kiss of Peace" amongst the 
Beue-Iaraels. Rev. Lord says of this custom, that it " is evi¬ 
dently so much one with tho Kiss of Peace known amongst the 
early Christians, that one oannot but suppose that there is 
some community of origin betwoon the two, could it be exactly 
traced. It is, of course, aot difficult to boliove in the possi¬ 
bility of tho praotice having been handed down amongst tho 
Bene-Israel, and having beon without break usodby them on 
occasions of their mootiug together at oircumcisions, and for 
such other communal mootings as they may have kogt np 
amongst themselves from tho first. It is performod as follows:- 
Rmanating from tho chief minister, who bestows it on 
elders nearest to him, it posses throughout the congregation. 
Each individual seeks it, as fsr us possible, from his senior or 
superior. Extending the arms with tho hnndi flattened out, # 
and in tho position of tho tho mbs being uppermost, tho person 
approached takes the hand between both of his own, s imilarly 

• JosimI Tot. VIII, No. 2,^rp. M-»&. % 
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held, and the junior then probably places his remaining hand 
on the outside of one o! those of the person already holding 
hi' other hand. The hands of each are then simultaneously 
released, and each one immediately passes the tips of his 
fingers which hare touched those of his neighbour to his 
mouth, and kisses them. He then passes oo to reooiro tho 
same from, or to beatow the same cm, another; and so on, 
till all in the 6yoagoguo hare sainted one another. Two or 
three minutes may be occupied in the proocss. A movement 
is going <ra all through the Synagogue, and a distinctly 
andiblo sound of the lips is heard through the building, till 
all is finished.” 

a Then on the subject of tbe preralence of this custom, Rev. 
Lord says:— 

“ This custom prevails among the Jews of Cochin as woll 
as amongst the Bene-Israel of Bombay. As regards Chris¬ 
tians the practice is not as yet extinct. The Syrian 
Christians in Malabar regularly use it, and it may be a 
further evidence of the iatimate connection which we shall 
endeavour to show as likely to have existed between the Jews 
of India and Persia, especially those formerly of Kurdistan, 
that amongst tho Nestoriso Christians of Kurdistan, tho 
practice is in vogue to-day also. The clergy of the Arohbishop 
of Canterbury’s Mission to the Assyrian Christions describe 
the kiss of peaco as prevailing (mi Ualit mu/audit) almost 
exactly os amongst the Bene-Isroel. The Rev. T. White - 
house, in a paper contributed to Kcen/ng lloun in 1878, 
describes tho custom os practised in the Whito Jows' 
Synagogue in Cochin and maoogat the Syrian Christiaus of 
St. Thomo* them ” ,’pp. 30*31). 

Aa to the oostom observed by the Assyrian Christians, 
Rev. Lord quotes Messrs. Maclean and Browno’s book, " Tho 
'Catholics of the East and His People ” (p. 255) aa follows: 
" One (deacon) goes to the Bemt* and says a litany; auotbor 
• A kM «! pulrliT* 
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gives the kiss of peace to tho pooplo, soinowhat as at the 
daily services oxoept that the oolobrnnt first kisses the altar 
and 'tho doacon lokot his band botwoon bis own and kisses 
thorn, and thon goes to ths aaootuary door and gives tho 
pooco to tho porson of liighsst rauk, ami then to tho next, and 
so on", (p. 31 n). 

Now 1 will doscribo hero tho process of tho religions 
diatom of Hamtcdr whioh is observed by tho Parsons oven 
now, and whioh, I think, is well nigh tho saino as tho Kiss of 
Peace of tho Bcno-Israol of Bombay, tho Joivs oP Coobin and 
tho Syrian Christians. 

It is an oldor who gonorally begins tho ooremony. Supposo 
thero nro two persons, A tho senior or older, and B tho junjor 
or younger. A holds forth both his hands flattened out, the 
tips of tho fingers pointed to B. Then B, with whom ho 
makes the Hamftafir, similarly holds out his hands, placing his 
flattened right hand between A's UuUoned hunds. This 
process places tho flattened right hand of A in its turn 
botwoon B‘s flattened hands. Thus, each bolds tho right hand 
of another in the folds of his hands. Ilaving thus placed 
their bands in each other’s grasp or fold, with a graceful 
gentlo movement they withdraw their right bands, and 
similarly pass thir loft bonds in tha folds of tho bands 
of each otbor. They then loosen tho bauds, mid lift them 
to thoir beads so ns to touch their beads with tho tips of their 
fingers. They slightly uod thoir heads at tho same time iui a 
gentlo salutation. This graceful movement of hands and 
salutation is called HurofMr. Tho wholo proccta is spoken of 
as « Hntnfmflr knrvi” or ns *• HnmfcAr lovi," i. "todoilio ♦ 

HunU6r " or " to , “ 1 “ ) 1,10 HntmMr." • 

Tho following are the ceremonies and I bo pioycis, at tho 
ond uf whioh tho Hain**6r is always pci fas mod lyjlc ofliciat- 
ing priest:— 

1. The Yu$n» or tho Yaaasbno. 

2 Tho VcndidAd. 
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3. The Visparad. 

4. Tho Afriugin. 

5. The recital of the Nyliahoe joint!/ by u number of 

persons forming a congregation. 

During the first throo ceremonies, it U the two officiating 
priosU who perform the HaaAsAr. In tho oaao of tho Vendiddd 
when it la recited for the Nirangdin ceremony, the aeoond 
priest, »V, the Ittspi or the Atraeakhshi, at the oonoloaion of 
the ooremouy, perforins the HamUor with other prieata and 
laymen assembled to wilooaa tho ceremony. 

In the oaso of the Afriogdn ceremony, the two officiating 
prioete, tho Zoti and tho Atrarakhshi, perform the HnmdiAr 
at the end of each Aentt, or secti«> of tho Afriugin. If a con¬ 
gregation ha* assembled, at the end of tho whole oeremony, 
the Atravaklishi goes round amongst the assembly and 
performs the Hamdxor, as described shore, with all. This 
custom of performing tho HamAzdr with all members of the 
congregation is getting n little oat of practice from the Parsces 
of Bomba/, but it is generally observed at Naosari and at 
some other Purscc towns of Gujarat. Eron np to two or three 
years ego, in the principal Fire-temples, like tho Wadis 
Fire-temple, all the laymen u«ed to ait down on the same 
carpet on which the priests performed the Jnshan ceremony, 
but now they are made to occupy chairs. Such ohsnges 
bate led and lead to a general non-obscrrauce of tho HaniAtAr 
oustom by the whole congregation as a body. 

Now, it is at the recital of tho NyiiaLea in a congregation 
tint one sees tho HamAsAr with many points of similarity with 
* tho Kiv of Peaco of tho Jaws. Por example, the Oothumnjt 
ceremony on'Jie third doy after one's death present* suoh an 
occasion. In sach religious or ceremonial gatherings, people 
gonerally t^cc their seate or stand according to their seniority 
of'age or position. The senior or bead-priest tokos his 
stand in the middle and in the front line. At the end of the 
recital of tho Ny dishes, and of the Dos nsm Setiyashna, which 
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always follows it, the senior priest begins the Hsra&tAr, 
copunonoing with tho next senior prioat standing by his side. 
Ho continuoa that with sevoral more next to him. Thoso 
next to him oontlnuo in thoir tarns with thoso noxt to them, 
nud so on } thus the whole assembly performs tho IlamAsAr, 
oaoh inomber obsorving it with tho fow noxt to him. From 
this description, wo soe that tho HamftxAr of tho Parse** 
roeomblos the Kiss of l’onoe of tho Bono lsruol of Bombay 
and the Jows of Coohin. 

Tho principal point* of similarity aro tho following i — 

(a) The movements or tho passing of hands is 

similar in both. 

(b) In both they emanate from, or begin with/ tho 

chief minister. 

(c) In both, each person makes it with, or bestows 

it upon, the oldors nearest to him. 

(<f) In both, it posses throughout tho whole congre¬ 
gation. 

The only point of difference is this, that whilo, among the 
Beno-Israol, the process ends with o kissing of tho tips of 
fingers of the hnnds, among tho Parsees, it ondi with the 
liftiug of the tips of the fingers of tho hands to the forehoad 
and with a gentlo bow. 

Now, what is this HiunflxAr. What it the meaning of tho 
word ? What does the oustom signify or symboliso f 

The word Horn!, in ftlio HamAidr is Avosta Kama, Sanskrit 
iam, Lat. limilii, English same. The word sAr is Avcsta 
Zsothra and comes from tho root 'sue* to perform a ceremony 
So, the word HamixAr means "to he the same o» to bo’ 
ono in coremony.'' One of tho principal ’colebmnU or 
participants in tho ooromony, by passing his hands in tho 
hnnds of others, makes them symbolically participate in.tho 
coremony he had porformod. The members of tho oougrogs- 
tion, by performing tho Ham&xflr with ono of tho principal 
celebrants, rnako themselves participant* in the cororoony. 
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While performing the IUmasAr, they recite the words 
"Hamixdr, Hamd asho bed," is., “ May yon be one with ys in 
tho ceremony, may yoa bo a tk6 or righteous. ’’ The recital of 
the words signify and emphasise the object and aim of tho 
performance of tho Hamdsor ceremony. The ultimate aim of 
oil ceremonies, rites and taerifioee, is to derate the mind and 
thoughts of the performer* of the ceremony or of tho worship¬ 
per*. A sacrifice doee not fulfil its objeot, unless it makes tho 
participant "sacred," onlees it eloratee hia thoughts, unless it 
makes him a better man. So the celebrants or the participants 
in the ceremony, by performing tho Hamator and uttering 
tho above bcnodiction, wish each other to be ruh6 or righteous. 

From tho fact shat the HamdsAr was performod in tho 
Liturgical services, with a riew to signify participation and 
unity, and with a wish that the person with whom it was 
performed may be righteous, the Hamlxor has come to signify 
a religioos or solemn way of communicating one another’s 
good wishes on tho Naorox or the New Year’s Day. It is in 
connection with the New Year’s Day that tho HamAtAr ia 
best known to the laymen. Early in the morning of that day, 
after washing themselTee and patting on new suits of clothes, 
members of the family exchange this form of salutation and 
expression of good wishes. Friends do the same when thoy 
meet ono another. Members of a family, or friends, if at 
variance, are expected to forget, on the Now Year’s Day, their 
differences, and to unite and be friendly by performing tho 
HamdxAr with one another. 

A generation or two ago, it was a coatom for the head of a 
main family, is., the senior or older member representing the 
chief blook from whloh several families had dsseended, to call a 
mij las or a gathering at hia place in tho morning of tho Now 
gear's Day for the purpose of the Ilamisor. All tho members 
of tho family met there and exchanged this form of salutation. 

We seo, from what ia said abovo, that behind the exotorio 
or outward passing of hands in tho HamirAr, signifying unity 
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and harmony, thoro Ilea tho csotorio idoa which demnndi that 
«ho participant must unito in tho work of rightoousueas. Thus, 
hohirAl what we may call "phyaioul Hamtadr,” thoro is, what 
wo may torm, tho ''spiritual llamiadr.” Tho participants in 
the ooromouy are aakod to bo oue with the ohiof oelohranu 
in Romo religious oat* which may load to an luoreose of 
rigbtoousuoss iu tho world. 

From that viow of tho quosliou, wo find that, thoro ii not 
only tho idea of tho HumtaOr—tho physical Hamtsdf— be- 
tweou Man mid Mao, but thoro is also a kind of HimAiAr—a 
spiritual HatniiOr—botwoon Man and Nature, between Mon 
and Nature’* God. The Pisend Afrina rooited in tho Afringin 
corouionios, ut tho oudof which tho Hamtzur is porformod, are 
replete with expressions about this kind of HamAzdr with 
Nuturo and Nature's God. For exmuplo, in the Afriu of 
Ardiifrosh,thereisa long list of such spiritual Hamtzdrs—Ha- 
mftzor with Abura Mazda and Ilamuzdr with many abstract 
ideas—all loading to tho conception of a righteous, moral life. 
Tho lesson, whiob this part of tho Afrins inculcates, is this: 
one must try to bo one with tho Harmony, Ordor, System, 
established by God in Nature. The divisions of timo and 
apace in tho grand Infinity of Time and Spuce—divisions 
brought about by tho movements of heavenly bodies—aro all 
iutonded with u view to Harmony, Order, System. Bo lot 
Man try to be one with that Harmony, that Order, that 
System in Nature. 

Kov. Lord consider* tho custom of tho Ki«* of Peace 
among tho Bono-Iiraol, to bo one, not iu common u»o amongst 
Jews oUowhuro. Tho custom prevail* among tho Jows of 
Cochin, mid also among tho Syrian Christians ii« Malabar. 
Tho question then is: “Ifitisuot an old Hobrow custom, 
whonoo did it come to them ?" 

Her. Lord, while speakiug of some of tho legonds of the 
Bone-Israol, gives their tradition; which says, that some 1,600 
years ago, thoy came to India from som<J northern parts. Most 
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of them were ship-wrecked. Mr. Haim .Samuel Kehimkar 
compares, m pointed out by Her. Lord, this tradition of their 
ship-wrsok, sto., with a similar tradition about the Chitikvoo 
Brahmans aud " raises the enquiry whether tho Cbitpavnn 
Brahmans, to whom auch carious legend* attach, and whoso 
countenances differentiate them from Indians generally, may 
not have been of one common slock with tho Bcno-Israel.” 
Rev. Lord himself suggests the theory that the Bone-lsrael 
may have OOM to India from Egypt or tho Persian Gulf 
with whioh-India bad a good deal of oomnierco. He points 
to Chaul or Revdiudi as the place where they may havo 
landed at first. Chaul is situated at about 10 miles from " tho 
village of Nawgaon, which tho Benc-Israel claim as toe 
spot of their first landing and abode in India” (p. 13). 

1 bag to submit that, if Chau! bo the ptsoe of the 
first landing and abode of the Bcno-Israel, as 'suggested 
by their tradition, and if, as poiuted ont by Rev. Lord, the 
Persion Gulf was the place whence they came here, we can 
say in reply to tho abovo question, that the custom of the 
Ki« of Peace, which is not observed oracmg6t the Jews 
elsewhere, oa-ne amongst the Beue-lsrael of Bombay from 
anoient Po.-sia, wh'ro it h id its parallel in the U*id*6r of tbe 
Zoroastrism. 

Again, it must be borne in mind, that one of the Arab 
writers, who write about Chad, aud say that it was at one time 
inhabited, a-noag others, by the Jews, says, that it had amongst 
iU inhabitant*, lbs fire-worshippers, ».#., tbs Parsees also. Ac- 
co.'ding'to ZaVariys-aNKaswiai, Chad was inhabited by tbo 
, Parsosa in the 13th century. So. it is possible, that tho 
Jews or fyno-lsracl of Chad and tho adjoiuing districts 
hi‘l taken tho custom of tbe Kjia of Peaco, if not direct 
from their Zoroostrian countrymen of Persia, from their 
Zoroastriah co-citueos of Chaul. Zakariya says that tho 
Parsers had oven their Fire-temples thorr. I had the pleasure 
of visiting tbe town of Chaul (Revdauda) in November 1804, 
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to Snil, i! there uas any vestige of the Paraeo population 
tlioro, bat I found none. 

Again, Kev. Lord says, that iho custom, though not a 
general Jewish ouetom, prevails amongst tho Jews of 
Cochin and also among tho Syrian Christians of Malabar. 
Ho thinks that it oaiuo to them from Persia, with whioh 
that part of India had commercial relatione. 'Iho custom 
is still prevalent among tho Christiaus of Kurdistan. So, 
probably, it oamo to tho Jows and tho Christians of Malabar 
from tho Jews and Christians of Persia, who moat hsvc taken 
it from tho custom of tho Hamlxflr among the Zoroastrism 
of Persia. 

We have further evidence of tho commercial relations 
formerly subsisting between India oud Persia in the fact, that 
Homo Pahlnvi inscriptions have been found in Southern India. 
These inscriptions which are now in Christian churohes-lmve 
been connected with Persian Christians. 

In the church, known as Mount Church or St. Thomas's 
Monnt, near Madras, there is a Pahlavi inscription on 
a atone slab having tho Christian Cross over it. The 
inscription is in the form of an arch round about the 
Cross. There are two similar stones with Pahlavi insoiiptions 
in the Valiyapalli Church at Kotayam in the district of 
Travancoro. 

It is said, that in 1517, while tho Portugal*) were digging 
tho foundation for u oil arch in a place on St. Thomas's Mount, 

In the midst of some old ruins of tho Chriatians, they came 
aorots the above stono. When they finished the ohurcb, 
they built up, in its altar, tho stone with tho Cross and tho . 
Pahlavi inscription. It is about d feet in heigjit and 3 feet 
in width. A translation of tho inscription was attempt¬ 
ed at first by Dra. Hough and West, when Dr. Burnell 
first brought the inscription into public notico, but *it 
wo* in HOC, that tho late Dr. West gave a better translation 
of it. 
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Tho test and translation, u given by Dr. Wert, run thu» 
*«• 

I. MO. bia-!ob Mcstlkb*-I .nkbiblyi Vrls-lsh kbir bftkhlo 

J. WrUy aba ban d.rJo <S*oi 

Translation. 

'•(II*; whoa ths •**.<.( ot ib«M:faa« MraUb.lht forgtrlol »dJ upr.il- 
l.| (».«•) (It) oOmU( tbs ptei >b>M orlgta (•») lb. .gooy of this.” 

The ^ascription bears no «Lto, but by oomparing tho 
olmrncter of iu writing* with ibatof tko Pnklavi inscription of 
the Uth oratory In tho Hennery Caves in oar neighbourhood, 
and with that of some oopperpUtes, Dr. West thought that 
tho Mount Church inscriptions were of the I ilk century. 

Now, how did the inscriptions in the Pshlavi languugo of 
the Persia come to the Sooth of Indie, end that, with the Chris¬ 
tian Cross over them end in Christian quarters ? Dr. Barnell 
thus explains the matter: Christianity had made great strides 
in Persia in the time of Shapar I, so much so, that some 
writors suspected,that the Icing personally was iacliued towards 
Christainity,—a suspicion not well founded, because tho Din. 
kard speaks of Shapar, as one who took an active part in the 
Renaissanoo of Iranian literatura and religion. It was in his 
reign, that Mani, the foander of Manicbnritm, flourished in 
Persia. Be had founded a hybrid religion, the elements of 
which be had taken both from Zorosatrianiam and Christianity, 
Ilia religion waa neither Zoroaatrian nor Christian. So, ho and 
bis followers were hated both by Christiana and Zoroaetriaus< 
Though .ho flouriahed in the reign of Shapor, ho oould not 
spread hi* doctrines in Portia itself in the time of Shapar. 
Bis influence inoreaecd a little in the reign of Hormas, bnt 
Behram, t \n successor of Hormaa, put him to doalli in 
277 A.D. Ho pot to death also his sorted 12 apostles and 
bishops. Hundreds and thousands of bis followers, among 
rfhom there waa a large Dumber of Christians, were compelled 
to leave Portia. Many of these fogitivee, it is believed, came 

* F./irt*la /.Acs, jmse JMO. pp. I* TO. 
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to Indio. So, the Pahlavi inscriptions with Christian device*, 
found in tho South of Indio,bolongod to tho Persian Chriation*. 
Tho Tirat Chriitioua, who oumo to India fruin tho Weal, ore 
believed to bo tho boliovoraof Mnniohmiam. 8ome say, that 
Maoi himself, tvhon oxpolled for aomo time from Peraia by 
Shnpur, had come to Indio. Ho waa an oxcollont painter, and 
ho said to tho ignorant and to tho auperstitions, that it noro the 
nngola who helped him la drawing hi* beautiful piotures. 

Among tho book* attributed to bim, ono waa oallad " A 
Greater BpisUo to tbo Indian*.It ia on tho authority of 
Mnhomedun writers like AbtVlfaraj and Al-Nadtm, that it ia 
said that hia disciples had como to Indio. Again, Syrian 
tradition* aoy that ono Monapnhole had como to them from 
Babylon. This person is believed to bo o follower of Maui. 

That tho Christiauo of the Muni sect hod come to the South 
of India appears from the fact, as pointed out by Dr. Burnell, 
that thoro is a place Manigramanu in the South of India, *cr 
called from his nomo. 

It is believed, that tho Christians of tho Muni sect ceased to 
oometo South India after the lltli century. The Syrian 
Christiana thon began to take their place. In tho Church at 
KoUyam, the stone, bearing a Pahlavi inscription, baa also an 
inscription iu tho Syrian language. 

Rev. Lord aoy* of tho lkmo-Iarnol ouatom of the Kiss of 
Peace that it ia "ovidoutly so much ono with the kin* of peace 
known among tho early Christian* that wo cannot but suppose 
that thoro ia aomo community of origin between tho .two." 
Now tho " kiaa of peace " among tho oorly Christiana was 
really a ki*s as wo now understand tho word. It was a Joss 
on ebook*. In the first opisllo of Paul tho Aposthi, to the 
Thomlonious, they arc noked to " greet all the brethren with 
an holy kiss.” (I., Thcssolonions, V. 20. ) Iu tho lottej portion ^ 
of the aamoopisUe to tho Romans thoy -re asked to"aoluto one' 
anotLer with an holy kins ” (Itnu»au«, XVI, 1G). From these 

Malta Antiquary, Vol. Ills P- **• 
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passages it appears that there was the regular kissing on tlio 
checks of one another, ami not only tho kissing of tho tips of 
tho fingers of ono’s owu hands after passing them into t '10 
hands of auothor person. Of the lutor modification of tho 
original Christian oustoin, Dr. K. B. Tylor *»y«: " This 
(oustotn) may oron now bo soon among Anabaptists, who mnko 
an effort to rotain primitivo Christian habit. It oarly passed 
into moro ceremonial form in tho kits of poaoe givon to the 
nowly buptiiod and iu tho colobration of tho Euobarist; this la 
retained b'y tho Oriental Oiiurch. Aftor a time, howorer, its 
indiscriminate nse botwoon the sexes gavo rise to scandals, and 
it was restricted by ecclesiastical regulations—inon being only 
allowed to kiss men, and women, women,—and eventually in 
the Roman Church the ceremonial kiss at tho communion 
being only exchanged by tho ministers, but a relic or c/oss 
called an osculatorium or pue boing carried to tho people to be 
kissed.” 1 

So, it appears that tho kiss of pence of tho early Cbristiaos 
was different from tho kiss of peace of tho Bono-Israe! of 
Bombay and of tho Jews of Cochin. If it was the kiss of peace 
of the osrly Christiaus that gave to the Bcno-Irsnol of Bombay 
and to the Jews of Cochin their modern ouslom of thekj&s of 
peace, the custom would have been common to nil tho Jews. 
But, as it is a custom special to the Bone-Israel of Bombay 
and to the Jews of Cochin, and, an it differs from tho early 
Christian kiss of poacc, it acorns probnblo that they have taken 
it fcom the Zoronstriuu Persians with whom they came 
into contact at Chnul and at tho adjoining control and in 
Southern India. 

We fitfd from Herodotus (Bh I, 134) that among the anefont 
Persians ono of tho forms of salutation wm kissing. When 
o«|uols .met togother, they kisaod each other on the month. 
When one was inferior the kissing was on tho cheeks. 

■ EacyolopwJln Briu»ni®« Vot, XXI, p. 339. 




Mu. K. ENOSTRANZAV'S PAPER ON THE 
OSSUARIES AND ASTODANS 01' TURKES- 
TAN, WITH A FEW FORTH EH OBSER- 
VAT10NS ON THE ASTODAN.- 

Rtad on Utk Juno 1901. 

Proildont- Mr. S. M. Edwariiks, I.C.8. 

At tho monthly meeting of Wodueodny, tho 2Dth August 
1888, I had tho pleasure of reading before our Society, a paper 
ontitlod " Arioddn or n Poraiau cofliu aoid lo bo 3,000 years 
old, sont to tho Museum of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay by Mr. .Malcolm of Bushirc.” Thopspor wo* printed 
in the Journal of our Society (Vol. I, No. 7.).' On 3')tli 
October, 1889, I read at 1‘nris, before *• L’Academic dos 
Inscriptions ot Hellos LeUrcs,” n pnper on a coguate subject 
under tho title of " Quclqucs observations sur les Owuaires, 
ropportd* do Perse par M. Dienlafoy et deposes nu Mus*e du 
louvre.'’ 1 It bos Icon published in the transactions of that 
learned body. 5 I produce liofore tho Socioty, tbo Astodin or 
ossuary, which formed the subject of my paper about 20 years 
ago. 1 find, that tbo bones in it have now been a good deal 
more destroyed during this period than when I saw them ut 
Hist. 

Tho Museum of our Bombay Branch of tho Royal Asiatic 
Socioty had received from Mr. Bruce of Bushiro, in-181:!, 
similar Atloddni, though not of tho sumo type nnd site; and n 
f*por was read on tho litis of July 1813, before tho Society, 
by Mr. William Brskine, under llio title of '* Observations on 
two Sepulchral Urns found in Bushiro in Persia.” 

• Journal, Vol. VII!., No. r. |ip. 331.317. 

« Vide above, pp. Ml. 

• Vide toy 'A.iaUo FopoN 1 ', pp. 

• Wsneo.du 80 Oototirai 1S*9. 
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Such Astud&n* or bonc-rccoptacloB of various forms, kinds 
and sizes uro fonud in many purls of Persia. I«iou(. Solby, 
Sir John Maodouel Kiunoir uud other travellers have referred 
(o those in the aooounts of their travols. 1 

My paper in 1893 buforo this Society had drawu tbe atten¬ 
tion of Rev. CusarloUi, of St. Bead's College, Manobestor. Iu 
his artiole, ontitlod" AslodAnt, and tbo Avestio Funeral 
proscriptions” iu tbo Babylonian uud Oriuutat Record of Juno 
1800 (Vol. IV., No. 7.>, bo refers to my papor at sorao louglb 
in connection with tbo Iiou. Jobu Aborcromby's roferenoo 
to u similar custom in tbo Cuucussus, in bis " Trip Through 
tbo Ear tern Caucussus" published in 1880. 

, Now, I am led to refer to this subject again, by an interest¬ 
ing paper by Mr. K. Euostranzav, n Russian scholar, who baa 
kindly doue mo tho courtesy of sending mo a copy of his papor 
through tbo kind favour of Mr. A. Polovtsotf, who was then 
tbo Russian Imperial Consul-General in our city. The author 
had commissioned Mr. Polovtsoff to oxamiuo tho Astodnu, 
referred to by me iu my paper before tbo Society iu 1883. I 
had tho pleasure of showing it to him, and it was arranged, 
that ho was to got photographs tukon, for Mr. K. Euostronznv, 
of that AatodAu and of otlior similar urns in tbe Museum of tho 
B. B. H. A. Sooioty. At my requost, Mr. Polortsoff lias kindly 
translated Mr. Knostrunsuv’s Russian paper into English. I 
submit tbo translation forbtiug published in our Journal, and 
I offer my thanks,and, I may be pormlttod to say, oor Society’s 
thanks also, to Mr. Polovtsoff for tho troubloho bus so kindly 
taken to translate tho Russian artiolo. 

1 f'ldt (~1 Journal of the Royal UoogrnpblMl Hcoloty, London, Vol XIV, 
l»p, Sl9-:*0, Tor Miul. Kclbj'* paper ou his NnrlKitloii <it tlis Kim Karan ; 
(S)BlrJ. U, Kluueli'. Mcuiorlr of <U lWao Kmplr# j (e) Journal of the 
Aiilhropotogical ftxloty of OoBbsy, Vol. I, Xo. 1, p. IS; (4) Journal B. U. 
,11 A. &, rot. II, p. Sit ; («) Jourtxl B. B. If* A. 8.. Vol V„ p. 898, 

For wmo Wiullar arus of other people, rMo Uio Reports of the Proceedings 
of Use Meeting of the B. B. R. A. 8. cm ITtli Norcuubor 1853, JolrnaljB. B. 
K. A. 8., Tol. V„ p. 398. 
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As a Parses. I an tofj glad to weloome this help from 
Rusaian scholar* in the field of ancieot Irinian subjects. 
Russia rule* and exert* influence over a large traot of Central 
Asia, where the ancient Iranians oaoe ruled. The Parsecs, as 
a body, should be glad to welcome any help giren by Russian 
scholars aud traveller, in the direction of new researches, 
throwing further light on ancient Iranian literature, science, 
religion, etc. It was with that view, that I, some year* ago, 
had written to the Asiatio Society of St. Petersbutg, a loiter 
asking their help in the matter. 

While submitting the translation of the Russian article on 
"The Ossuaries and Astod.ns of Turkestan" by Mr. 
K. Enostransav for our Journal, I beg to make a few obser¬ 
vations on some of the point* toachcd iu the article 

1. The article retort to the fact that some ossuaries were 
found iu 1899 in a Jewish house, while digging a well, and 
s»ys, that " the custom of bone-boxes being current among 
the Jews, it is of oourse impossible to deny that an occa¬ 
sional oasuary may possibly be Jewish.’’ 

Firstly, tbe fact, that an ossuarj is found in a Jewish house, 
does not in itself lead us to conclude that it is a Jewish ossuary. 

Secondly, the statement suggests the questionIs the 
Jewish custom of bone-boxes su original custom among them 
or a borrowed one!" 

We know that the ancient Jewa were much influenced by 
the ancient Persians in the matter of their religions beliefs and 
customs. About a year ago, 1 I drew the attention of this 
Society, to the similarity between the ** Kin of Peace "of the 
Jews, and the " Haratsor H of the Paraees. I think that; If 
the Jews had, at any time in their history, adopted the custom 
of having bone-boxes, they must hare taken it from the 
ancient Persians. As I have shown in my previoUt paper . 
ou tho Astodin, the ancient eastern of preserring the bones 
had an origin in the belief in Resurrection. Oriental 


1 I14« Jouxail of »te Aaib 


4y, VoL Pill, So. J. • 
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scholars, like Drs. llaug 1 , Jackson', Cbeyne' 1 and Greets*, arc 
of opinion, that tho Jows had borrowod tho boliof of Resurrec¬ 
tion from the anoient Zoroastrians. So, it ia possible', that 
thoy, or aomo of thorn, borrowod, with that belief, the custom 
of tho preservation of bonoe. which had itaorigio in tho boliof 
in Resurrection. 1 

2. The article, while comparing tho Turkestan ossuaries 
with tho Buahiro ossuary in our Museum, rofora to tho faot, 
that in both " all or many of tho bouos are brokon,” and says, 
that tho faflt can bo oxplainod, not only by that (a) " tho 
bonos wero first boilod, then cleaned and put in boxos, bnt (b) 
also, that thoy bolonged to corpses which had been pullod to 
pieocs (according to tho ritual of Mazdeism).” 

(a) I do not know what tho author moans by boiling. If he 
moans what we ordinarily mean by tho word, then, 1 say, that 
wo hovo no authority to infor, that tho anciont Zoroastrians 
boilod the bones, before putting them into boxes. 

(b) Again, I do not understand what Mr. Enostranrar means 
ly “pulled to pieoes according to tho ritual of Mazdeism.” 
The Zoroastrian ritual bos nothing to do with tho process as 
to how tho flesh of tho corpse is dovonred by tho flosh-eatiug 
animals. 

3. Coming to tho differences, Mr. Enostrnnzav draws 
attention to tho following points:— 

I. Tho Turkestan ossuarios havo a riohornameutation 
while tboso from Eushiro and Southern Persia, 
have nothing of tho kind. 

The spirit of the teachings of tho Avestn, and lutor 
roligious writings of tho I’ursoos, point to perfoot 

' simplicity and perfect freedom from any kind of 

ornamentation. 


• IUob’s r:«s>T. o*i Ibo IMracos, rod Kdltln®, pp. »I2-1». 

• (») “Tho Btblloel World ’’ of Aogait 1898, p.157. <61 The Amotion 

OrlonUi Sc<Ulr'« proceeding*, April 1IVJ. pp. XXXVlIl-XXXlX. 

• "Ttw Origin and R,li«loo4 Contoul. ot Iho Psalter" by Dr. CUojor, 

(10*1) pp. 400401. 

• IHstorr ot the Jews. Vol. I. pp. 417-418. 

• Vide tar " Glimpse Into Iho Work of tho R. D. R. A. Society daring 

A ho fait 100 Yotra, from « Porsoe Point of View," pp. 48-16. 
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2. Some of the Tnrkostan ossuaries and almoat all 
, ,0 “n d Samarkand, bavo no lid*. 

Tho Vendidad docs not apeak of any lid, bat the Dadiatan. 
i-dini apocially refera to u lid mado of one atone (ntkumU min 
ayok tagi). I think that tho otauarioa without lida is a later 
development. Tho original objoct being, to provido for 
protection against rain and other disintegrating causes, latterly, 
tho object wu aought to bo torvod by providing oaauarioa 
which afforded lufflclont protootlon again at thoao cauaea. 

4. Mr. K. Enoatrauaav refers to a paaaago of llamia of 
Isphnhun, wherein ho saya that tho Poraiana " do not know 
burial in grovoa and hido tho dead in dahmt and nnuasea 
‘(irij'yJ'j • Now tho word <lahm is tho word 

dokhma— ovon now used for the Towor of Silence. Hut it ia 
not certain what tho othor word u-j) 11 is. Mr. K. Enostramav 
sny9, that, Arabic writers uso tho word for sarcophagus. He 
tbinka that tho word refers tothc Astodan. I thiuk this word 
is a lator corraptod form of the Avosta word Nassu()»pj), 
Pahlavi, nasai (-*“«)) -“>»») f.e., decomposing dead matter 

According to the tcoohing of the Avoato, bonea of dead 
bodiea also arc 'nasu\ So tho rooepUotrs of bones also may 
bo considered *naau’. In India, the liousot that contain 
tho biers, the shrouds and other articles used for carrying 
the dond bodios, aro still called Nnaaa khineh, f.e., the house 
of Nasi. 

With thoao fow remarks, I giv® hero, the Iiugliah Iran*, 
lotion of Mr. K. Enoatraniav'a paper. 
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Mr. K. Enostmnzav’s paper translated 
by Mr. A Polovtsoff, late Russian Imperial 
Consul—Ocneral In Bombay. 

"Tho OflftMBiM AMD AiTODiNB of T»ii«Mtaji. m 

Tho so-called olay oofBn., moro corrcotly bouo-boxos or 
OMuario*, found in Turkostau, have already more than onoe 
boon tho objeota of discussion and study, both iu the silling* 
and on tho pago* of tho Memoir* of Oriental Dopartmonl (of 
tho Russian Imporial Arohmologioal Sooiely) and in tho 
oommuniotrtions, reports and oppondico* to tho report.* of 
thoTurkestan Association of Lovora of Arcbmology. Compared 
to other monumouts of tho pro-Moslem epoch in tho western 
part of Central Asia, ossnnries havo had, relatively speaking, 
tho best luck. At tho present moment, however, it is 
impossible to deny that much romaius to bo found, much is 
expected from investigation, and therefore no definite conclus¬ 
ions can be made; wo have boforc us a scientific question still 
unsettled. In the prosont notioo I should likn ouly to call 
attention to a fow facts and to some information which might 
perhaps servo as material for comparisons in the ulterior 
elucidation of this quoation. 

Clay ossuaries aUraotod particular attention in 1890 when 
iu Samaroaud, during tho digging of a woll in a Jewish houso, 
six of thoso ossuarios were discovered at a dopth of 8 arsheena 
(about 7 feet). Tho importance of this find ley in tho oir- 
cumstano# that itoffored a "possibility of defining the general 
ahapo of tho coffins, tho mothod of burying bouos in thorn and 
tho place for their preservation.’' Information is however 
extant about similar ossuaries having boon fouud at oarlior 
times in Trsbkont, iu its neighbourhood and also in othor parts 
of Turkestan. These communications, notwithstanding thoir 
briefnow, aro interesting, ns they indicate a wido area of dis- 
'semination of tho ossuaries, which circumstance, iu its turn, is 
important for formulating nud solving tho quoation as to what 
people thoso ossuaries belong. Tho find of the Samnroand 
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ossuaries in a Jewish house lod to tho surmise •' till further 
find* uro mode " of tho oisuarie* being of Jewish origin. Tho 
omUJm of bono-boios being curront among tho Jows, it is, of 
courao, impossible to deny thut nn ocoooionol OBsuary moy 
possibly bo Jewish, but toking into cousidorotion their con- 
siclcrnblc quantity and broad gcogrnphicsl dissemination, it is 
apparently right to oonsidor tho greater nuinbor of Turkestan 
ossuaries as being non-Jowish. OaaarUe boing non-oarront 
in Islam, tho n-priori surmise of thoir belonging to tho nnte- 
worehipping population appeared to be tho most .probable ; it 
was besides pointod out that " tbo rite of oloaning tho bone* 
from flesh and of burinl of the forms is not in contradiction to 
the Areata." In viow of this gonoral consideration, wo will 
quoto certain data, which complete it. 

In 1888, a Pnrsoo aoholar, Jcevanjeo Jainahctjee Mody, read 
a report in a sittiug of the Bombay Anthropological Society 
about an ossuary, sent from Buahire to tho museum of that 
Society. In 1889 ho printed his report. This ossuary ia made 
of stone out of a whole block and is covered with a lid, hIbo of 
n wholo slab of the same atone. The dimensions of tho ossaary 
aro as follows; 28 inehos in length, 14 inches in width, 10 
inches in hoight and tho thickness of walls abont 1 iuoh. On 
tho four aides of the ossuary, as also on tho four aide* of the 
lid, small holes are uoticoable; perhaps they woro intended for 
fixtures. Tho oesuary is fillod with the bones of ono person 
about 00 year* old. Tho conditions of tho find woro as follow* : 
it we* discovered 7 mile* from Bashire, in a vault at a depth 
of 5 or 0 foot, under an earthon wall, tho probable remains of 
a structure. The aiso of tho owuary does not admit of the idoa 
of its boing o»ed an u ooffin—only tbo bono* of a dead poroon 
could be put together in it. Mr. Mody. remarked then that it 
wa* tho first ca*o of ft *tono ossuary of this typo having been 
sent from Perait and that this typo is comparatively rare, 
whoroa* anothor typo " barrcl-shapod jar ooffina,” is mot with 
pftenor. About Ibis seoond type of clay ossuaries of oblong 
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form we have information dating from the beginning of the 
XIXth century. Though the information of Justin, quoted by 
Mr. Mody, nliout tho ancient Parthian* leaving their dead to 
bo oaton by bird* doo> not allow ua to infer that they used 
OMUttrles, ho novortheloss conaidora it plausiblo to attribute 
thaao ossuaries to tho anoiont flro-worshippiog population, tho 
anocatora of tho proaont Poraia, according to tho tradition 
extent in Poraia. Mr. Mody oonfirina hi* explanation by text*. 
Tho anoiont religious ouatom of preserving bouos in ossuaries 
originates, ho beliovo*, in a fragment of tho Vondidad (VI, 
40-61), according to which, Ahura-Mazdo commands to 
desposit tho bones of a dcooasod person in a place, safo from 
the dog, the fox, tho wolf and tho rain-water, putting them in 
Aatodfins or simply exhibiting thorn on bods to tho sun's rays. 
He detects n further development of this prescription in tho 
Datistani-Dinilc (question 17), whore it is recommended, aftor 
the flesh of tho corpse has boon oaten, to collect tho bones in 
an Astodan, which will not allow them to be touched by rain¬ 
water, moisture, dog nor fox, which will bo perforated for 
letting in tho light, wbioh will bo made, and its lid as well, of 
a whole piece of stone. The narratives of Herodotus and 
Strabo about corpses being covered with wax (in Herodotus 
after tho flesh of tho corpse has boon oaton), Mr. Mody ooiu- 
pares with the reddish sand in the ossuaries sont to Bombay 
in 1813, and oxplains that by the wish to bolter prosorvo the 
bonos, the preservation of tho bones being noocssnry for the 
resurrection of tho body. 

Mr. Mody’s artiolo was ochocd in 1800, by tbo European 
' soUolv Mr. Caaartelli, who once more examined in dotall tbo 
texts quotod in Mr. Mody's artiolo 1 . Noting tho difToronco 
in tho explanation of tho word " AstodiW in Avosta (l)atistani 
Dinik) as vault and in Mody as ossuary, bo considers it pos¬ 
sible to blond both viovrs, though ho himself in tho present 


« L. C. CwsftdU, AstodSns and Uw Arctlo Fonorat PrMcrii-tfeos. Tho 
Babjloolaoond O.lenlM Record IV., 1859-90, pp. IM-1M. 
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case is inoliuod moro towards the interpretation of the word as 
moaning ossuary. To this he is prouo particularly on acoount 
of the information abont Guds of ossuaries aud bones, given 
by Mr. Mody. 

As regards tho prcooptof the Vendidad, the narrative of 
Abu-IIamid al-Andalosi, which bo kuowa by tho translation in 
tho artiolo by Doru, assists him to ro-esUblish tho rosdiug of tho 
word, donoraiuuting tho third sort of matorinl for oisusrios: 
stono, olny (or gypsum, or something similar) and tox tiles. 
Uo oxplains, that the bags, in whioh bones woro cssotnbled by 
tho "Zirikhgorans, *' the foro-fathora of the Koubans in 
DaghosUn, were tho samo ossuaries of firo-worshippors, as tho 
stono and clay boxes, brought from Bushiro. Suoli, io general 
outline, is tho new information, which tho article of Mr. Mody 
with Casartclli’s additions gives us 1 . Let ua now compare this 
information of Mr. Mody with the Turkestan ossuaries* The 
dimensions of tho Turkestan clay ossuaries arc as follows: 
length about 13-14 vershoks, width about 7-8 hoigbt about 
5-6 v., thickness of walls about £ v. As wo soo, these dimen¬ 
sions correspond noarly exactly to those of tho stono Bnshire 
ossuary. Farther, it is of in tor eat that as in the ossuaries 
from Southern Persia, in tho Tnrkeatau ones as well, all or 


* Dormitetor in his new translation of the Arrets.—he Z*nd-A«esta, 
Vot. II.. (Ann*!«e <lu M.«e OuloM,' XXU, Peris. »802) 0! 9t and IBS. 
stems lo scoei-l Mr. Modj’s Interpretation) the cipUnatton of the 3rd 
matertsl for oeiuarle. by CasarUlU Is Dolladloalol by him and II U not olesr, 
wbolbor ha knew this oxptmntlon or dhl not accept It (for him the third 
material Is rarlb). It Is (Marcetlafc thst tho moot indent ooaurresoo o( the 
wont Astodln, te a Oreeoo-Aremeen Inssrlptlon la f.yde ol the IV-V century 
B. 0. has the mnsloK of‘‘tomb." lathe QraodrUs der IranlsohM Chile, 
lofle, II. 5.1901, CM la aeoepted the Interpretation of Moly. 'Allodia" 
eofllD. KlneMatlco of the comparison between dahm end Astodtn In 
laUr RWayota (IMd. II, I. I8S«. l|Bj Iso! ureal 'Interest for the queellon of 
As todies. 

• l will bo principally geldod Is nty description of Turkeetfn resaailea 
by tho Information given by T I. rcelavsky. -Coolrtbetlons to tbe Qeretloe 
of Olay Cofflua ” (Proceeding* of tho TurkMUn 8oclc«y of Lotereof 
Arohioclogy, Tashkent, 1803, part VIII, W awl fell.). 
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many of tho bone* woro broken (Mody, 7) and lay in confusion; 
this (net cau perhaps be oxplaincd not only by that, that iho 
bonoa woro Ural boilod, than oloanod and put in boxos, but ulao 
that tboy belonged to corpus whioh had boon pulled to piocM 
(nocording to the ritual of Moideisra). Lot us not lastly sup¬ 
pose that thoy both contain nothing cxcopt bonoa and lino auud 
or duo earth, wluoh is also importunt from a point of viow of 
ritual. There exist, however, also difloronoea whioh nro worthy 
of noto. An oloment most important for definitions, ornn- 
mentation, richly represented aud dosorving atudy in the 
Tnrkestau ossuaries, is littlo known in those from Southern 
Persia. Apparently, the, stonoossuary from Bushiro boars nono 
at all, otherwise Mr. Mody, who has minutely described the 
owaarj, would have meutionod it. Besides that, on some of 
the Turkestan ossnnrios, lids are absent (aboot tho Samuroond 
onos Mr. Poslavsky is of opinion, that they were all without 
lids); this absonco of lids is interesting from tho standpoint 
of ritual. However, tho similitude which wo have pointed out 
soems to us to huvo its importnuco aud uow wo must expeot 
further enquiries in that sense. 

By way of conclusion, a low words about historical informa¬ 
tion.' Tho passago iu Teburi-i-Nershabi is well known, whoro 
tho death of tho Boukhm-khoudut, tho *o|>arntiou of the flesh 
from tho bones iu bis body uud the transport of tho bones to 
Bokhara are montiouod. Howovor, wo do not know wlioro 
iho I,cues of tho Bouklmr-klioudut wore prosorvod. Hnmsa of 
Isphnhan (ed. Oottwald, pago 40) spouking of Porfiani, says, 
that thoy do not know burial in groves and bide tho dond in 
.•dahms" ®nd " .musses" "(crO ^J." Tho 

word dohm ta known, that is the place, whero tho firo- 
worshipi'ors oxpOBO the dead bodies for the birds of prey to 
fat them '("Towers of Silonco"); it is more ditlioult to defino 


” I About .be funorsl ritos of «bo Porrinos Under iho BiuHinlOco Iho short 
uoltoe of I’wcoptcs ot Caesarea (I.-II.). It also refor* lo AtfsihiM II, oh.22, 
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the mining of the word {^„U)i Doxy (Supplement) 
"" V nllorj huvo brought together wine informatton about 
thu question Thin word (apparently from tho Crook twfy) ia 
mot with in the work, of Arabic writer, ... two son*.: crypt, 
vault nnd sarcophagus, tomb* As to tho mentioning of this 
term in connection with Central Aria. I will note that Tabari 
(1, 870, 17), .peaking of tho defeat of tho Sowanian King 
1'irooi, by Akhsh6ouvar, king of tho Bphtnlitos, says that U»o 
bodies of tho Sanaaniau king and tho other persons were buried 
in naussos. Noldeko in his traneiution says tfrabgobniidon 
and scorn, oven ready to consider those construction, dahms. 
This of oourso rofori to rather a romoto epoch, but even from 
mororoceut times wo have references about tho nau*s,in 
Central Asia. Tho samo Tabari (I, 144$,6) relates tho 
execution of a dikhkau of Samarcand by Sayid-al-Harashi in 
104 of tho Hejira—ho crucified him in Robinjau on a n/iw*. 
In the present case tho translation by "ossuary" has to bo 
excluded, ns it is impossible to crucify on an ossuary. 

It is difficult to say what tho meaning may be, whothcr it 
is tomb, mausoleum or grnvoyurd (compare glossary to 
Tabari), but in every case wo huvo to deal with a construction 
made by firo-worsbippors, erected oither during tho modem 
domination or provionsly, 

Tho word nauss, joinod in Arab toxto to tho word dahm, 
but dislinot from tho latter, corresponds to Astodan, equally 
joined aomotimos to dahui; both word, huvo a dual menuiug ; 
both burial vault and tomb.* Wu do not know wholhor tho 

* UoUwnW irot.lnit, uoutimmito <» m*u*ol*u. 

» Tliot. 3 moonlngi cio ,«poul>ll r altar In ILa following i-srg«.«- 
D»Vi bom llxcBiUuU, yu.uomdrc surf V.llcr,. who M uol« (Hior. A.0, 
ilalloilt). 

* Arab writer* mention •wMus' 1 I u Buunid PuM, (*ooTbH. Km.lbi, 
Uot.n-.l-Akhbur, Tabari). Itdallog the d.,ib of ih. Gotoryor ot Year* 
nuder HormUd IV. Monu’oo, iho* writer. »'/, that Maiumn w*» (lit 
In n coffin, and the toIHo *M brought lo Uiovow, who bad It put In hi* 
treoaaiebauM haring written upon it llio deed* of MnnaTa-'. It I* r«ry 
possible, llml la thi* cak the word c*j|U mom 0 <»wty. 


15 Z 
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anciont dahius » were sitoilor iu form to the modern ones, but 
whoa there wore fire-worshipper* iu Central Asia, loth they 
and similar constructions probably existed there. As tho 
most nuciont monumouts of Chinese Turkestan onn be under¬ 
stood only after a previous acquaintance with Buddhism, so tho 
antiquities of Western Turkestan belonging to tho pre-Moslem 
epooh, will bo oxplaiuod from the standpoint of customs to n 
great extent by tho ritual of Mntdoism (and for tho artistic 

aido—by Sasaanian art). _ __ 

i AMknt hare been prouftoJ In JJausiul anil belong to tbo XVII 

C. (wo Dariniteter, 1S8 l.c.). 


SOME PARSER MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. HOW 
FAR THEY ARE BORROWED FROM 
THE HINDUS ?• 

Read on 77lh January 1909. 

PnM* it—If*. Jamb* MacDonauj. 

Iu a paper, entitled “ Mnrringo Customs among tho Parsoest 
Their comparison with similar customs of other nations,” 
rend by mo before this Society H t its sittings of 22nd 
Fobruary and 2Gth July 1800,' I said: " After the mend 
vicissitudes of fortune, that tho community has passed 
through, it is difficult to determine, how many and which of 
these Parsec marriage customs are originally Zoroastrion or 
Persian, and how many, and which, nro token from the sister 
communities of Indin. But this much enu be said, with well- 
nigh a co'rtainty, that the strictly solemn or tho roligious part 
of tho ceremony, wherein tho priests take part, is moro or loss 
originally Poraian. M. Harlan seems to bo correct when ha 
says on this point that: Nous no trouvons jms non plus, dans 
cc qui nous reste des livros nvestiquos, do oerfimonies pnrti- 
culiiros pour lo mnrringo; il ost probable oopondnut quo 
l'origino do cellos qu' obsorvont enoore los Panic* modornes 
reinonto mix temps los plus rooultfa.’* In tho very commence- 
mout of tho Pad vand-nA molt, now rcoitod nt tlio marringo 
coremony, tho officiating head priest says that tho ceremony 
is‘according to tho rules and customs of tho MasdsynjuAn 
religion.'* Wo loom from Herodotus also, thof* thoro was 
soino regular ritunl, though ho does 'not say what it was. 

• VoL Journal VIII, lol. * • 

» Journal of tho Anthropological Sodoty of Bomb*;, Vol. V, N<v. 4 *n4 

Vida nij " Muring* Ooitonsi nmoeg the PorNM'*, |'. 6. 

* Hariri, Ateda, p. CLXXI. 

DdtJ.Minldln-i-MStdayacni. 
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While speaking of the marriago of Darius, the ton of Xorres 
with ArUi)'nta», the daughter of Masistos, tho brother of 
Xerxes, ho says that It was porforinod with “ usuul 
oeremonies." 1 

That tho striotly oolornn part is originally Persian is proved 
from tho fact, that tho ooiuage mentioned in the oominonoo- 
meutof tho Paiwand-nftmob, whioh can bo oompnrod with the 
KanjAdAnaui oeromony of tho Hindus, it not Indian but 
Persian, tns., that of Hishapur in Khorasau. 

Whilo studying, this month, for n locturo on " Symbolism 
in the marriage ceremonies of different nations,” delivered on 
tho 21st Of this month, before tho Ladies’ Branch of the 
Rational Indian Association, I noted sevoral points showing 
a marked similarity between tho Purteo and Hindu marring© 
oustoms. 

This study has shown mo that I oan more confidently eny 
now, that some of tho Parseo marriage ceremonies that 
procedo and follow " the strictly solemn or tho rotigious part 
of tho ceremony, whorcin tho priests tako part ” uro borrowod 
from the Hindus. 

The following is a list of sach coromonics: — 

1. Putting on of the Mangalnsutram by tho Hindus and 
tho Hohiil by tho Parsecs. 

2. Tho details of tho Hand-fastening oeromony ainoug 
tho Hindus and tho IfAtliAwflrA ooromony among 
the Pnrseos. 

8. * Skirt-fastening among both. 

4. Holding of curtains between the pair. 

C. Throwing of rioo. 

0. Foot-washing. 

7. Eating togothor. 

. In this abort paper, I propose to doscribo briefly these 
ceremonios with a view to show tboir similarity nnd to show 
how far the Pttwoo coromonics are borrowed from tho Hindus. 


* B-, IX, Cb*p. 10* Bswlinon’s Rsrodoto*, Vol..IV, p. 474 
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My authority for tho description of the Hindu oorotnonios is 
" Tho Hindu at Home, being sketches of Hindu dnily life," by 
U»o Rev. J. R. Pad field, B.D., (18WJ). 

The Mangalasutrani ('inWffWj) and (he Rehal. 

Among tho Hindu*, there i« a coromony known as that of 
tying on tho brido tho Mangalasutram, i. t„ an auspicious 
throad or cord. “Tho ii a saffron-coloured thread or cord to 
which in nttnohod a amall gold ornament; it ia faatonod round 
tho neck, and hang* down in front, like a locket." It is tho 
bridegroom, who puts round tho neck of tho brido the 
Mongoiagotram with an appropriate declaration. 

Among the Parsees, tho birdo puts on round her neck at tho 
timo of tho marriage ceremony n largo silver coiu known'os 
rchdl. This coin is previously sent to the brido, obout two 
days boforo tho marriage, by tho family of tho birdogroom. 
It is put on without nay particular oeromony. 

Tho Mangulasutram ornament is put on over a beautiful 
cloth given to tho bride by her fnthor. A Parjeo bride also 
puts on a cloth of silk, called tomi kdnehli 
and then tho RohAl over it. 

Hand-fastening. 

Among tho Hindus, after tho second declaration by tho 
bridegroom, of "his willingOMS to nccept tho bride," 
and uftor her father's " declaration of his williognoss to give 
her," and after tho subsequent coromony of washing tho foot 
of tho bridegroom, tho fnthor of tho brido " takos tho right 
hand of tho brido and placing it underneath tho curtain, in 
tho right hand of tho bridegroom, pours over the clasped hand 
somo wntor from tho vossol." 1 • 

Tho Parsooi, hnvo n similar custom which is known as 
linthft-vurO qfti .f o., hand-fusioning), with this diffcrenco, 
that instead of tho father of tho brido, it is tho'officiating 
priost who gives the right hand of one into tho right hand of the 

« " As II Mu at Horn.", by Ror. IMScM, pp, 124-118, 
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other, and instead of pouring water over tho clasped hands, ho 
passes raw twist ronnd thorn. Tho hand—fastening ceremony 
itself is originally Persian bat tho dotails of tho way in wfiioh 
it is duno nro Indian. 

Tying the Bridal Knots (tj,4| ti.il). 

Among tho Hindus, on tho bridogrooin unsworing in tho 
nl 1 irimtivo,n qnostion put to him by tho family priest, wbothor 
ho was " willing to take so and so to wife" . ... tho ends of 
tho upper garments of tho pair nro tied tognthor in what is 
called "tho Brahma knot.” .... Tho priost, on tying this 
knot, says, 'Vu/icSlh fsvtfet/ that is, '* you both must trust and 
be a prop to each other" .... This tying of tho cloths, which 
is hn important pirt of tho marriage ooromony, is repeated at 
various stages of the proceeding*." 1 

Among the Parsecs, a similar ceremony is performed at tho 
end of tho strictly roligious part of tho ceremony, and it is 
known as cJAedd ehhedi ($,41 tj.il) i. (tying) tho skirts (of 
each other’s clothes). It is not the priest who dors this, but a 
near lady friend or relation of the couple. Thus united, the 
bride generally goes to tho homo of tho bridogroom. The 
prooess of fustouing tho knots is accompanied by a song. 

Holding of Curtains. 

Among tho lllodus, on tho ovening of the first day of the 
marringo ccromonio*, after tho sac ml butli known us Munguln- 
suluam (is., blessed Or fortunate bathing), tho couple are 
made to sit opposite ouo another, sopnrntod by 11 curtain, so 
that they oonuot seo oaob othor. This curtain is romovod 
lator on. 

Arfong ^ho Porsoos also, such n ceremony exists und is 
known as that of ddd-antar, t.o., a separation. Tills ceremony 
commences the marringo ceromoniua proper. Tho bride nod 
tho bridegroom arc first mado to sit opposite ouoh othor, 
Hepnrntod by a piece of cloth hold between them ns n curtain. 
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J*ter on, this curtaiu is dropped. This ceremony of holdiug 
tba onrtiio in tho beginning and thou of dropping it Inter on, 
signifies, that tho separation that hithorto oxist'd between 
thorn, no longer oxista now, end thnt they ero now united into 
tho bond of matrimony. A« long tut the curtaiu ii held, they 
■it oppoeito each other, but on iU removal thoy nro tnudo to 
nit aide by (tide. Thin also ligniflos thnt thoy, who woro upto 
now separate, nro now united logethor. 

Throwing the Rice. 

Among tho Hindu*, " some rice which lm* boou eteopod in 
milk, is brought, and tho bridegroom places a portion of thoso 
into tho baud of the bride." Tho bridegroom ''then taken 
name of the rice from her hand and pals it on her head. 8he 
thou takes somo of it and puts it upon his head. This is done 
several times, after which thoy both do it at the same timo, 
putting some of the rice upou each other's head."' Tho priest 
also givos some of the coloured rice in the hands of those 
present who also throw it on tho heads of tho couplo. 

Among the Parsecs, it is the couplo thnt throws rice upon 
each other. The priests also throw rice whilo reciting tho 
bouedictions. 

lte v. Pad field seoms to think that " tho modern English 
custom of throwiug rico after a nowly marriod oonplo arose 
from this Indian rite." Ho adds that "there ure many similar 
ways in which English customs havo originated " from English* 
men's connection with India. 

Tbo u*o of rioo in mavriago coroiuonie# is oomiuon* among 
many natious. It ia likely that it was used in Persia also. Hot 
tho way in whioh it is thrown by the couplo ovor^ each-other 
does not seem to bo originally i’orsian.^ 

Washing of tho Pect. 

Among the Hindus when tho brido and bridegroom return 
homo from sumo of tbo sovornl rourriago processions, thoir 


« Ihd p. 12S. 
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fcot ore washed by somo attendant*. 1 Up to n few years 
ago, tho l’arnoei also had a similar ccromouy. it is altogether 
oxtiuot in Bombay, though still performed, ut tiinoa, iu somo 
mofuntil towns. 

Hating together. 

Among tho Hindu*, tho last ceremony during tho firat dny'a 
marring* coromonio*, i* that of poiuting out to the brldo and 
bridegroom n Hmnll star called Arnndhati, which is a star 
1 noar tho middlo ono in tho tail of Ursa Major and i* named 
after Aruodhuti,’ tho wife of Vaslshtha, ono of tho aovou 
Rishia.” 9 After this ceremony, "tho bride and bridegroom 
nro made to lake food togethor, enting from the same leaf.’” 
I think it is this Hindu custom that was fotlowod by tho 
Parsecs, in their custom—now well-nigh extinct, at least in 
Bombay—known ns that of Dahi Kuinro (i.e., tho virgin curd). 
In that ceremony, the bride and bridegroom wore rnado to 
givo to one another, one or more morsols of food prepared from 
a uiixtnro of curd aDd rico. 


• HU v. 182 , 




TflEflUJlZ (MACE) AS A SYMBOL AMONG 
THE ZOUOASTKIANS.* 

Ilva>l on Ulh April im. 

I'ivBiit'ii 1—MR. fe E. Knthovin, l.C.S. 

Mndomoisollo Monunt, tho loaruod duughlor of tliu Into 
M. Jouukiu Meuiuit, a uiotnbor of tho 

JBSStZ had > «ft«r tho |M>bU. 

cation of tho firtt volumo of lior book, 
entitled u Lo8 Pnreis, 1 ’ oomo to Hoinbny in 1000, on n .special 
minion from tho French Government, to study, among other 
fliingA, Pnnuiftin nt ita headquarters. This visit to Imliu was 
undertaken with u view to prepare herself for the second 
volumo of her book, which is not published ns yet. In tho 
Christmas of that year, she had boeu for a few days to Naosari, 
the headquarters of tho Poraec priesthood, as tho guest of the 
Into Mr. Jninshedji Nosserwanji Tnta, who had kindly arranged 
to show her, while thore, tho religions places and institutions 
of tho town, and also Homo of the religions coreruouice of the 
Parsoos. Sho loft the town, repeating tho same words, 1 which 
hor compatriot, the Into Professor 1 larrnestetor, whom I had the 
pleasure of uuoonipanyliig lu Naonvi ns n guide, had utterud, 
about thirteen yonrH ago,e/s., "On y trouve un sentiment do 
la rfolitl quo los toxtos moils no peuvent dounor." 

Among tho oornmouios that sho had tho pleasure of soeiug 
nt Nnoauri, one was that of NAvar or tho ceremony of 
initiating a youth into priesthood.'' In that coremony she 
nrw that tho >jwt, n kind of metallic mace or club, played 
a prominent part us a symbolic weapon. Ou hoV return to 

• Joarn*l Voi. vtll, Ni\. 7. ,,p. *7d ivc. 

» Vliie tier paper "Clioa lo. .to Uoiutuy ot du OasriMe" In <■ U 

Tour .lu Monde *' of Xftlli April IfOS, p. IM. 

• Vide iay imjwr oil " JCW nod Marltih, “ In Uio “ Ztitliosld "jiLIIr 
lira r*»la«nll ( V.d. I, No. X,pp. Ss.UI. 
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Bombs; from GnjnnU, uu lulmiring Pnreoo prioet, Mr. It ns* 
tamji Bejnnji R-uji, presented her will) a 'jura ns n souvenir 
of her visit to Iho Parsees. 8ho hid then naked uio to writo 
a short monograph on thin instrument. I had hoguu that 
work thon, bnt somo other urgont studios had mado mo place 
usido further work on tho subject, I have boon Intel; 
reminded of my pro in Iho, b; her interesting nrtioles autitled 
“Oho* los 1‘arsis de Bomba; ot du Qusoralo" in tbs French 
journal U Tour du Monde.' In her nooonut of lior visit to 
Naosuri, among othor things, sho rofors to tho NAvsr ooremon; 
above roforrod to, and gives a photograph of a nowly initiat¬ 
ed youth, holding a cow-faced (gW-pnfiknr) inaco in his bnud. 
I produce for the inspection of tho mem here prosout, tho 
particular photo and also othor similar photon of nowly 
initiated youths with their mooes in their hands. I give on 
the other sido the photo of a NAvardnitiate holding in his 
hand a cow-fucod umce. 

Being thus reminded by her articles of my hitherto un¬ 
fulfilled promise, I took up tho snbjoct again, and this paper is 
the result of a short study on tho subjects Several of my 
papor* have boon undertaken at iho initiative of thi* tnlontcd 
lady. Out of all those, 1 um prondofmy papers on “The 
Parsecs at the Court of Akbur and Dnatur Moherji liana” nod 
"A Few Kvonta iu the Knrly History of tin- Purseos, ” both 
of whioh aro referred to by her in her roooot artiolos. I am 
glad that her articles bare romiudod 1110 of a long-forgotten 
promiso, and that 1 um ublo to prepora n short paper on tho 
subject, which I now bog to submit bo fore tho Society. 

Of all iho weapons of war, roforrod to in tho Avcstu, tho 
' ff»ra la well-known, ns it is still used by 

lie weapoa.*** ,,IOb0 tho Perooes aa n ayuibolio weapon. Al¬ 
most all the Per see Fin-temples, which 
Jinvo tbo- oonveniencos for the performance of tho Nnvar 
ceromouy, possess a yurt. 

1 ‘nil. Isili. •-•olh April .mil 2nd May 
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Prom nil tho photograph#, whioh I produoo boforo tho 
Sooiftty to-day, and from tho original eptcimeo* of tho <j urs, 
whioh I produce, wo hco that, generally speaking, thoro arc 
two kind* of gwt, p»*., tho cow-faced aud tho knobbed. A 
largo number of tbosa in the pliotoa is tho cow-faoed purr. 
Tho Avoatn book# rofor ouly to tho knobbed purr. It i# tho 
8hAh-nAiiioh of Firdouai that rofora often to the oow-faced 
'jmi. It apeak* of it, as tlio gurn-i gd+putkar, gd e-tar, or 
pdordr i.o., cow-faced, cow-hendcd or cow-like mace. 
For oxamplo, Noshirwnn tho Just (OhoiioosI), when ho 
uppenra boforo hi# comaiaudor HAbuk, carrier, among other 
implement# of war, u cow.f*ood gflv*po6kar) ronco.' 

Tho ovent* whioh Iwl to tlio uao of this kind of tnaco in 

Thu orciit, «ocnnliuc uucicut Persia, is thus described in tho 
to Pirdouiu, wtitcli led , ... , 

to tfco usoot tho Oun. Sh&h-nimeh ot tirdousi. 

Zolmk' J , h foroignor und an Arub, according to Firdonsi, 
iuvaded Iran, killed its ruler, Jmn*he<l,and usurped the throne. 
Ho once saw a dream, iu which he saw a young uian, balding 
a cow-liko mace in his hand. 5 The youug man wont towards 
him and atrook him upon tho head with that ronco.* Zohik 
nwoko alarmed at tho dream, uud asked from hiH sages at: 
interpretation of tho dream. Thoy *nid, that a young man, 
named Puriduu, will bo soon born and ho will atriko him with 
n cow-fuel innco. 1 Zoliuk thou ordered a look-out for tho 
birth of this child. Sometiuio before Iho birth of tliia child, 
an vxlmordiuarily bountiful Uao vow waa born iu tLo 
ndjoiuing country. A short Litno uflor tho birth of thin boy, 
tho followers of Zohik traced ont bin residence and killed hi* 

' M.ilil V..I. VI. f. 170. I. #. jU, ,'i lyj . 

> /.ooliflh U fcVsitlM wTh Nimrod. Par |h« n»I.Wn<« in »u|>|»orlof this 
l<l«nllltaiillon, Wt, inf |»por «ulUW, , 'T1w Legendary Sod tlio Aclnnl lilKvry 
o( Kraomm'K'ry" Iu llio K. It. Cmiiii Mamnlu Jubllca VnlamOifp. 182-S8. 

S j l - 3bJ V>33 ** 1 (Molil. I. |». 71.) 

* Jlj jit (//« I. p.»J) 

* 33 3 l{ bj{ (/*W p. 78.) 
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lather Abtin. Boforo they could lay their hands upon tho child 
Pitriduu, hi k uiothor Faiviiak removed him from tho lioiiho aud 
earned him to tho country, whore tho ubovoonontionod 00 w, 
which WKM known a* tho oow l*ur*mAy6, wa* horu und brought 
up. Slio entreated hor hoii to thu euro of thoownor of this cow 
nud roquostod him to bring him up with tho milk of tho oow 
Pur-mJlyO. The shophord did mu nuil Puridnn grow up a boy of 
thrro yoere of ago. ZohAk booh ouuio to know of hi* wboro- 
BbouU nud nuked hi* moil to tmeo him. Furidim'* mother 
Furl link, bwfriug of thin, run Ua tho nbodo of tho nhepherd nud 
took away hor child to tho rnouu tain-abode of n pious man. 
Zohuk tracod tho wlmroabonts of the cow mid got hor killed. 

Faridun grow up to bo a bold young man in tho company of 
tlio pious man of the mountain, aud, ouo duy, naked hia mothor 
about his parentage and hi* nnoostors. She told him nil tho 
facts. IILs heart burned with a desire to go to Irflu uud to 
avenge tho death of his father. His mother romoustrated 
with him mid persuaded him to romaiu quiet. 

Now, iu Iron itself, tho people wore tired of tho oppressive 
rulo of ZoliAk. Tho tyrant hud two diseased shoulders— or, as 
Firdonsi wys, bud two wrpoul* growing oil his shoulder'—the 
puiu of which was relievod by tho frosh application of I ho 
brains of two inuii daily. Two of bis siitijouts luul to lie killed 
every duy to satisfy the appetite of the two snakes or to 
relieve bia pain. A bluukaiuilh, by nuine KAvoli, bud tlius lost 
by turn, somu of bis sons. Thun innio thu turn of hia surviving 
son. I Jo got u\asperated at tills slaUi of nlluirs mid raised a 
rebellion. Hundreds and thousands joined Ills stundnrd of 
rtvolj, Tlioy all hud heard of ZoUk’s droam about Fiiriduu. 
So, they wuht to this young man and offering their (MtisUtnoc, 
entreated him to iitvado IrAu mid ororthrow ZohAk. Faridnn 
oomplied jrith their roijilost. Ilo, nt Grst, sont for blaoksinillis 
loonier u mace for him. 1 When tho blacksmith* appeared 

* v'J ljU otA* 

Uoht. I., v i'Z. 
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boforc him, Faridun t>ok a pair of oompUM* j>) and drew 
n skolcb of n gun from which thoy oould prc|«rs it. 1 Ho 
drow over the ground tho fooo of a cow 3 and askod thorn to 
proparo a miun from that akotoh. Furidnn worn* to have 
givon tliia ahu|>o to tlio mnoo out of rvapoot for tho cow 
Pur-mAyA, whioh hod nouritliod him with her milk. 

PWidun thou, at Aral, invadod Jurus.lom (buiti-ul imiqqiiU- 
«M whioh was built by ZohAk. IIo oarriod hit ntUck first ovor 
tho guurda of tho oity, holding in hia lmnd 1 hit gun, whioh 
WIW hanging ovor tho uaddto of his horse.* ZohsSc hud boilt 
thoro a largo talioman-liko building. Fariduu curriod bia 
assault ovor this building with tho cow-faced maco in his linod.* 
ZohAk was awny from tho city nil this tiino. On his votum 
he wont to light hut wns overpowered by Faridun by nienn* of 
his cow-faced mneo/' 

The day when Faridun overpowored Zohuk is known as 
Jashan-i-MoherangAn, i. e . the Feast of Mehorangiin or tho 
Feast of Mithras. It is colcbmtod on Ho* Mehcr mAh Mohor, 
is'., tho ICth day of tho 7th month of tho Parsecs. According 
to Albirnni, it was known as tho (small) Mihrnjdu 
(Mohoranji\o),and it was the day ou which tho kings of Porsiu 
were crowned. Ho suya that the Groat MohornngAn feast was 
celebrated on HAm iw, five days after tho ordinury 
MchcraogAu. According lo this author, ou this day Faridun 
"ordered them (i.r., tho unciout Ir&nimui) to gird^thiiUKulviw 


j/ jj 


\IM) 

gj t-mi.A, whioh moon* a Iwffalo, but 


* Tiit> word uwsl lura by Karldun 

the wuril miih U nAlwl for rhyioo. a 

eAt- w*-# wH♦, cAif J'L J\ *0 W is)^ 

• Md, P. "A o~ j v \jS j 

• 1AM ufij cAif >' u j* 

* Ibid • *A»- jL* # i j v «t 

•Ibid ijt iu\Ai 
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with Kmtiki, 1 to u«o tho Zamiatina a (speaking in a whispering 
tone) and (o alwtain from apouking luud during dinner/ qs a 
tribute of thanks to rtod for having uguin made thorn thoir 
own master* with regard to thoir wholo behaviour and to tho 
timea of thoir eating and drinking, after thoy had boon living 
iu fear to long ns 1000 years.” 1 

Zoh*k is said to liuvo livod for ouo thousand yoara, and it is 
Tho irsiiiiion t t »o. that tho form of benediction, oommon 

iiflk’s ton# Ufa und in among tho Pars in ns, to wish ouo « loug 
' X| Uw, ‘ ' Ufo, •' Ilnaar Sftl ba-*i (a>f JU 
i.a, "hive for uno thoasaud yoari,’” cornea down from his 
time, because tlioy thought that it was allowod and it was 
possiblo that a umu might live for a thousand yoara. 0 

I'hc tradition that Zohdk lived for ono thousand years, 
seems to ho a referonco to tho long rule of h>8 foreigu dynasty. 
The above-montioued tiaditiou, that a cow uuurishcd Foridan 
on bor milk, and that Furiduu killed Zohilk and pat an end to 
a foreign rule over IrAn, seems to be a rofurenoo to the dopre- 
dution of tho neighlxiuriug Turks who earned off tho cattlo of 
the Irfiniims. Albiruui, speakiug of tho feast of MohernngAn, 
says, " Its origin is this, tlmt Kr.'mshahr wns doparutod and 
liberated from the country of tho Turk, mill that thoy drovo 
thoir oows, whioli tho aouiny hud driven tlway, back to tltoir 
house*. Further, wliun Kridun hud put IWvurosp (ZoMk) 
out of tho way, ho lot out tho oowauf AtliHAn (AlhwyAnu) that 
bad bouu hidden in sumo place during tho siugo, whilst 
AthfiyAu dofeudud them. Now thoy reluruod to hia house.”' 

• Thesnorwl ilowvJs. 

• , llit imsloiu I'srsoc h« iit fur till* l» I!Aj. 

> li I- S t!iiO "r. -l»Hir*l, cv.-ii now. by |>no.l» offlclutin* In Uni Innur ulrole 
of the temple, not I” «pe*h ntjlto rallng. If nooussafy, llio/ t\*ak, In whnl U 
onllcd, M/, l>'\ n »uun»*»rM (flue. 

' ■ AUIhmI'i O'i/vsn/sjfj <•/ f*' .t*•!/•/ Ktilbmi. ** by Hr. Sni-lmu (IftfD). 
p. tOP. 

4 Cf. “ Bam sit <tor bo til* in the Aiblrwnd prayer of the Parsec-. 

• AIMranl, Chronolojry, p. *0y. 

“** * Albirnol's Chronology, b; Dr. Siehsu, p. 21S, 
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Again, this feiut liutl some connection with the season*. 
The Mehor month was tho soventh month of the I'ar-cc your. 
Taking tho year to bogin with tho Jamshedi Nuoro* or tho 
Vernal Equinox, tho JaahanhMoheruugAn was tho festival 
which oolobrutcd tho ammonal equinox. This oxpliinn tho 
reason why, of all tho YutnUin, it is Mithm or Maher, who 
prosidoe over tho light of tho 8nu, that especially cunios tho 
maco iu bis hand. 

Tho above opisodo of Faridun and Zolnik show*, that it was 
Farid on who first discovered the gw* ana weapon of war, and 
that ho first used it against ZohAk, tlio tyrant and tho 
usurper of the throne of Irfn. 

Pnrsee books spuuk of three porsons ia tho history of 

Th e mue se«r»l Irflu is accursed (Oasoslitc), vit., Zohftk, 
pcnoiu ot Irlniua AfiisiAb and Alexander tho Great. 
hulorr ‘ ZohAk is at times included iu tlic list of 

Den (demons). 

Tho word Div (DaCva) is used to typify or depict all kinds 
of ovils, physical or moral. So, tho gun, that was at first 
dovised and used to curb the power of a tyrant, camo to 
signify symbolically, u wonpou used to oarb the power of 
all evil influeucos. 

• Tills briugs us to tho symbolic uso of tho gurt in tho 
Avostn. Thorciiu, wo fiud no refuroucc to tho cow-faoad gurt, 
Tlio gun, referred to thore, Is tho kuobbod oue or tho edged 
ouo. I prnduoe a gura of that kind. It bolougs to tho Seth 
Jojoobhoy Dudubhoy 1'arson Finvtomplo at Colalia. I 
prodiioo the photograph of a Navnr initiated nl that tiro tomplo 
in 1903, who ltolds tlio knobbed gum in his bend. 

Gain jj? is the I’crsinn furiu of the AvcsUi word 

tvirrn, which corresponds to the Sanskrit 
ami rajra, a destructive weapon. Its 


oilier kloilitd wordi. 


Pahlavi form 


is 


vntro. It is derived 
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from the Avesta rootGerm, wagon P. vjj to weigh, to 
bo hoavy. So, tho word yurt literally means “ (an instrument) 
that weighs much or ia very heavy." 

A oorrespondiug Knglish word for yurz is ' rnuco.’ This 
word is French inassuc. I think that tho English word 'maco) 
and tho Frenoh * massuo ' are tho anroo as Aveala m lunnyha 
Ikoton, in his Dictionary of universal information, 
says, that mneo is o ‘'term of doubtful etymology originally 
signifying nldub of uioUl usod in wnrfuro." I think the root 
of tho word is tho nnclont Arynu root mas -£*»C, Sanskrit 
iff 'to bo great’ which wo find in tho Latin word 'inngnut.’ 
So’tlio word 'mace’ is connected with 'mnM.* Mneo is an in¬ 
strument which in mnssivo, heavy and grout. Another oorres- 
1 loading English word for purs it * oluh.’ It has n similar 
meaning and dorivntiou. It oomos from Gorman Mump, 
(it., lump, or mass) which Itself comes from Wiimpfcn 'to press 
together.’ So, a club iso muss of n subsUooo pressed together. 
So in tlioir primitive significations, tho words ' vasru' (gurs), 
'mace’ and ‘club’ hnvo tho sanio moaning. Tho guru is an 
instrument that woiglu vory lioas-y. Tho ranoo (Fr. massuo) 
is also an instrument which U inussivo or licavy. Tho club is 
nil instrument whioh has a largo lump or mass, is., whiuh is 
massive. 

Tho VendidAd ichap. XLV. 9) gives tho following list of 
tho wenpous of a UutbaAslitAr (lit. onu 
wiofi who stands and fights in a chariot) or 

itic Armtfl. n warrior. 

1. * Spov (orshti). 

2. Sword (knrota)» 

3. Maoe or club (vn/.ra). 

. 4. l$o* (tlmnvur). 

o. Qaiver with n holt and thirty irou-pointod arrows 
(Zuinisb mat nknnn mat theWs-ayfi-nghniiah). 
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6. Sling with an arm-string with thirty sling stones 

(frndakbshana snivarc-bSuura mat thrisAns-fradakb- 
* shsinyiish). 

7. Cuirass (xrftdha). 

8. Hauberk (kuiris). 

9. (Mcttalic) Veil 1 (puiti-dina). 

10. Casque (Sora-vdra, lit. a cover of tbo head). 

11. Girdle or Belt (kamara, lit, that which was put on the 

waist). 

12. Leg-armour (r&na-plna, lit. thigh-protector,). 

In this list of the weapons, the vacua 4 t.fl., tho gurz or 
mace stands as the third weapon, aud ocoupics an important 
place. 

The above list of the weapons of a warrior is given in a 

Tho ain>ci.ition of a chapter which treats of tho atonement 
spiritual idea with a of a particular kind of fault or sin. The 
physical weapon. 8 pj r it q{ jj |e toachcs, that B 

wrongful act, can, to a certain extent, be atoned by a righte¬ 
ous act or acts. Charity is one of those acta. Charity 
ussumes different forms. One of the orms of charity is the 
presentation, to a poor professional man or to a tradesman, of 
the instruments and means to carry on a profession or trade.. 
Military aervioo is a kind of profession. A soldier is as 
useful for tho good of the society ns a priest, though tho 
latter stands higher in position and usefulness. We must bear 
in mind, that a soldier in those olden times was not one like a 
modern soldier. It seems, that ho had to find his own 
weapons and accoutrements. So, it was an act of charity to 
help a poor warrior with the implement s of bis profession. 

~Frcte, Darme.tetor and Jaoicson, following the Pahlavi tradition, troaala'c 
ihb word at •* tonic." Bet ‘tunlo 1 it a garment, and to, M aocb! it cannot »« 
included in the lUt of aeapot*. It appear! from the Bhih-nlmch of 
Firdootl, that at time*, combatant* ehoae to conceal their face* from thrir 
antagonist*. So. the pailiMna ( like the yaitidi** or padlc of the pri**U ) # 
was a metallic plate or cover which concealed tho face. 

• Tho Pohlari rendering of thb word i» Jjl- VUt Spiegel’. Pahlavi 
Yendldid, p. 171 1. 32. 

• . 216 
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aim tho presentation or gift of weapons carried an idea of 
an act of righteousness or charity, when the gift or presenta¬ 
tion was made to a deserving poor pious warrior or soldier, 
who, lik^ the knight of the age of Chivalry, fought for the 
cause of truth, and to holp the poor and the weak, and who 
thus shewed himaolf to be a member, us it were, of a chnrch 
militant. This view gives to the gun or touce an idea of a 
religious weapon. It is for this reason, that we fiud it as a 
weapon in the hand of Mithra, the Yuzata or Angel of Light 
and Truth.' It is for this reaaou, that a Zoroastriau revokes 
the gurt in tbo Khorshcd Yasht. 1 Ho says: " Yazfli vazrern 
hunivikhteui kamfirfidhfi paiti dafivauilm,” i. o., " I invoke 
{.tho assistance of) the muce which is aimed well on the heads 
of the domons." 

Wc see in this passage, that a spiritual idea is associated 
with this physical weapon. The yurt is held by Mithra to ho 
used against the dafivas or demons, u o. t the wicked beings. 
In the Moher Yasht, wc find the spiritual idea more clearly 
developed. There wo road* “ mainyaw^ao vazoiili mainyuivifrfo 
patent! komrrtohi ptiti «. c.,“ They (the umcos) pass 

.through spiritual spheres (and) fall over the heads of tho 
demons through spiritual spheres”. 

Khorshed is tho Yazata presiding over Son. Mithra is the 
Ynzata presiding over Light and Truth or Justice. Tho Suu, 
shining during the day, destroys good ninuy iL/axis. Ho 
destroys the germs of physical disoases. Ho destroys many 
other -evils also. Where the (Khurshed) shines well and 
where Light (Mithra) predominates, there prevail plenty ond 
prosperity, truth and justice. So, Mithra the Yazala of 
Light is specially represented os carrying the gun as u symbol 
for the distruction of all evils. So, does the initiate (N&var) 
carry a pur* while going to his Dnr-i-Meher (tho gato or tho 
* house of Mithra), the tomplo where his initiation lakes place. 


Yt. VI. 6, also Khorsbsd Nyilsh 16. » Mehcr T*ibt 183. 
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It ia ouly whon it is used for the cause of tho virtuous and 
tho weak, either in the defensive or in tho offensive (Yt. X -11) 
that *t has its efficacy and is worthy of the praise of a true 
pious Zoroastrian. When used aguinst the pious, tho holy 
and tho virtuous, who are under tho protection of the spiritual 
beings, it loses its nim and effect, however well-aimed its btow 
may be (Ilormazd Ynsbt, 18; Farvardin Yasht, 72). 

The mace is also a weapon of the angel Sraosha, who ia 
represented in tho Vendidad, 1 as uplifting * it for striking 
tho Oadva. • 


As said above, we learn from old Parsee books, that there 
were two kinds of maces. The one had 
*' ndS ° f ^ * tto fonn ol 5 bi 8 knob - ful1 of P° inl »- ttt 

ono ond. The other hud tho figure of tlie 
face of u cow. The Avesta generally speaks of tho first kind. 
We read tho following description in tho Mohor Yaslit, 3 where 
Mithra is represented as having it suspended by the side of 

is chariot. 


his 


the mace, which is handsome, well-aiming, with one hundred 
knobs, with hundrod points, wall-hitting, knocking down 
tho heroes, formed of yellow iron (».«., brass), well-gilt 
with gold. 

Mithra is also represented as holding a similar knob-edged 
macc in his hand in another part of the Mcher Yosht.' 

In the Pnbtnvi Minokherad we find a reference tho 

„ „ . spiritual side of the nre of t!ie different 

Tho •pirilual nIU# of r , , , _ , 

the u»e of weepoot In weapons of nnciont Persia. Therein wo 

read as follows:— . 


tho Minokherad. 


' V.ndidld XVIII JO. J3. 36. 39. 42. 45. 48. 33, 36. 
• Apa-yuVhta. Vendid»d XVIII, 30. 

» Vt. X, 132. JItJ 90. 
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“The sage asked the spirit of wisdom thus: ‘How is it 
possible to make Aflharmazd, the archangols, and the fragrant, 
well-pleasing heaven more fully for oneself? And 'how 
is it possible to make Ahannan, the wicked, and the demons 
confounded, and to escape from hell, the depreciated and 
dark?’ 

“The spirit of wisdom answered thus: 'To make 
Aiiharmazd, the lord, and the archangels, and the fragrant, 
well-pleasing heaven for oneself, and Aharman, the wicked, 
and the demons confounded, and to escapo from hell, the 
dark and depreciated, are possible thus: that is when they 
make the spirit of wisdom a protection for the back, and wear 
the spirit of contentment ou the body, like arms and 
armour and valour, and make the spirit of truth a shield, the 
spirit of thankfulness a dob 1 (vmr or gun), . . . ."' i 

Here, we 6nd the club or mace as a symbol for thankfulness 
or gratefulness. Professor Jackson, in his very interesting and 
worth-studying monograph, entitled " Herodotus VII, 61, or 
the Arms of the Ancient Persians illustrated from Iranian 
Sources”, 1 very aptly compares this symbolical passage of 
the Minokherad with similar passages of Isaiah LIX, I7, 1 
and Ephesians VI, 14—17.* 

1 tyl ' *>« (Daitor Itarnb PoihoUn B«Djiuia , i To*t p. 6* 

L4, Chap. XLII1,9. The Paxnnd rendering Is J-y 0- ' 

-l-PC- It* Sanekrit rendering U SSigFHr ' Krviul- 

Tehicnro’s Text, p. 135.) 

« Chip. XLIII, 1-9. D. B. XXIV. pp. 83-31. 

• Reprinted from Clateical Studies iu honour of Henry Drlsler, p. 100 

• “For be'pot on righteousness ■■ a breost-pUte, nud on helmet of 
■illation open hi» hoed j and be put on the garments of lengeance for 
etching, bdI was a lad with seal ns a cloke. 

• “ 14. 8i»nd therefore, listing your loins girt about with truth, end having 
'on tke breast-plate of righteousness. 16. Anii your feet ■hcl with the 
preparation of the gospel Ol peace. 16. Above all, taking the shield U faith, 
wherewith ye .hall be able to qnonch all tfcn fiery dart* of the winked. 17. 
and take the helmet of salvation, and th« sword of the 8p!rit which 

the word of God. 
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Another word for a mace in the Aves^i is gadh& (Tasht 
X, 101, 131; Yt. IX, 10). Gadhu-vara, a mace-bearer is 
the’epithet of the Iranian KorosAsp (Yt. XIII 61), just ns 
'TTOK gadi dhara, i.e., a inuco-holdor is that of the Indian 
Vishnu. 

From all these references in the Avesta, and from the episode 
of Zolidk and Faridun in the Shih-Nimeh, what wc gather for 
the symbolic signification of the gwt in tho Nfivar ceremony 
is this: Every man hna to light, as it were, a battle in this 
world. It is a battle against evil, evil in himself and evil in 
others, evil of bis own passions and evil emanating from 
others. The gwz or macc is a symbol, signifying that, he, 
who holds it, has to fight against evil, wlionover and wherever 
it is found. Fighting in this way and gaining victory, ho 
has to establish authority, order, peace and harmony. Thus 
the gurt or mace is a symbol of authority. 

It appears, that oven after the downfall of the ancient 

The 9 *r; umkr the Persian Empire under the Sasssnides, 
k'op, °ia ISSTS thG 9** contianed to be an implement 
inti*. of war among tho Mahomedon kings. 

With the invasion of the Mogul kings, it was introduced into 
India, where it was more an cmblom of authority than an 
instrument of war. Tho gurx-hardars (mace-bcarers) were 


officials who carried royal messages. We find a reference to 
these in an account of the times of Aurangzeb. A number of 
these officers were sent by him to Dand-Khan who ruled as 
his deputy in Karnatio. 1 

Tho cJtobddri of our times are tho successofs of the 

Gurz-lardar$ of tho Moguls. The word chub in Porainn 
means *'wood.” It iB the Sanskrit kahupa (jfj) a*" tree 
with small roots, a shrub.” It seemq that, when the mace 
ceased to be an instrument of war, and when it began to be 
used us an instrument of authority, it began to be made of 
wood instead of metal. 

fcorU do Mogor by Maoncol, tranatoed by W. lnluc. Vcl. IV, p. tig. 
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We find that oven in English courts and institutions now- 
a-daye, the mace is a sign of authority 
jJSSJSS iB K " g, ' ,h and di ? nil y- The Coan of Justicfi has 
its mace and its chobdarg. The ruling 
authorites have similar things. The University has its own 
mace. The House of Commons haa its own mace which Is 
placed, as a symbol of authority, on the table boforo the 
spealcer when be personally prosidcs at the sittings, but is 
placed under the table when tho whole house sits iuto a 
Committee or when somebody else is presiding at the sitting. 
When Cromwell had an altercation with the Long Parliament, 
and when he wanted to dissolve it, he entered into the Parlia¬ 
ment house with his three hundred soldiers and asked a soldier 
to'seize tho mace, which was the symbol of tho authority bo f 
tho great oouncil, calling it a mere bauble. Ho said "What 
shall we do with this bauble? Here, take it away.” 1 

As said above, the gun is spoken of by Firdousi as g6v- 
packar, gdv-sar, &c. Among the Parseea, 
M il >’• aIso *P okon of ordinarily ns " Odv~ 

idni Gun.” There is no word ns 
' G&viAm’ in Persian in the sense of cow-like. Bat there is n 
word KAviyuni w>., of KAweh. KAweh is the name 

of the blacksmith referred to in the above episode as the leader 
who raised a revolt against Zobftk. 

Firdousi spooks of n banner as the Kdviaui banner. He 
calls it Kaviani darafsh 

*olS£S! ft, ’ ,0raaTl ’ *>-, the banner of KAveh. The Pers¬ 
ian word (lorufi*h is Aveataio drafth 

Sanskrit 5t?l , French drapeau, f.c., banner. 

When Knvch raised the standard of revolt, he prepared a 
burner out of the piece of leather, whioh ho placed over his 
fhet as An apron, while working on iron. He put that piece of 


The KATlftni 
Sni bsnufr. 


Hume’s History of England (1869), p.-«0. 
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leather on ft apsor and raised it os a banner. 1 This banner 
is said to have then become the national banner of Iran and 
continued to be so up to tho time of the fall of the Sissanian 
Empire at the hands of tho Arabs. Each succeeding monarch 
innovated it and embellished it with now embroidery and 
fresh jewels, and it ia said that it was worth millions when it 
fell into the hands ol' tho Arabs. 

This banner is said to have borne over it the figure of u 
cow. We have no authentic statement for it. It seems that 
the origiual name of tho banuor, namely Kfitfclni (i.c., of 
Kdveh the blucksmith), was turned or corrupted into Giivylni 
(the letter *fc’(^) and g (^) being well-nigh similarly 
written in Persian) and so, it was thought that, like the ef¬ 
faced purs or mace, the banner also carried the figure of a 
cow. Firdousi docs not conneot it with the figure of a cow, as 
he does in tho caso of the gwx. 

1 produce before the Sooiety,two banuers, known as Glvyani 
juruld (».the cow-faced banners). 1 
photographs of the two 
banners. One carries the figure of tho 
face of a cow over it. It has also a fire-vase over it, as an 
omblom of Zoroastrianism. Tho following figures givo an 
idea of thoir size and of tho different emblems on them. 
Ouo bears over it the words 3<t*h iWlfll tll-fo i.c., 

the intercalar}' month is certain in the Zoroastrian religion.” 
I have given the size of tho difforont sides of the triangular 
forms of tho banners in the figures. I have marked over 
the figures numbers in English and bavo enumerated in a 
table, tho different emblems marked on tho banners in the 
places corresponding to the numbers. On one of the banners, 
(fig. 1), at 1, stands the above Gujarati inscription. At 2, U 
and 4 vve find flowers, a lirc-vaso and a gun. On tho other 

1 is'j* r^-j u l i o-lAff pj* u T j' 

tjf /ylf) MU, ij-i J-Ji u' »j(f (iiU, 

(Mutil, 1. p, W.) # 








,67 inches. 

These banners have, I nm told, a very interesting history of 
their own. We know that the KAvifini banner was carried by 
the ancient Iranians in their warfare with foreigners, Out the 
Parsecs of the end of the eighteenth and of the early part of 
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the nineteenth century oarried their gdvyini banner in their 
warfare with their own co-roligioniats. It wan a war of word#, 
notpf weapons. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century tho Parsees of 
ludiu wero divided into two factions, arising from what is 
known as tho Kabisha controversy. 1 That controversy led 
to a good deal of disoord which ouluiinatod oven iu hand-to- 
hand fights, bore and there. The legend in one of the banner# 
shows its connection with the Kabisha controversy. The 
banners are more than 100 years old. They have been kindly 
lent to me for tho occasion by Mr. Postouji l>'usse»wanji 
Pavri of Bombay. 

r I think tho Parsee Community should now have a museum 
of its own, whore sneh old relics can Be 
collected and takon care of. They are 
scattered in tho bauds of difforent fami¬ 
lies and they require to be collectod in one placo. l'horo are a 
number of old documents relating to their old history in Judin 
which aro likely to bo lost in a short time. For oxamplo, tho 
documents which I produced before onr sister society, tho 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, whoa I road my 
paper on " The Parsoes at the Court of Akbar and Dastuf 
Moherji Bans,” and the documents, signed by some of the 
Gaikwirs relating to tho history of the Naojari Parsee*. of 
which I havo given fso-similcs in my book ontitlod " A Few 
Events in the Early History of tho Parsees.” 

Perhaps a separate museum for such relics and document# 
maybe considered very expensive. So,’a section or h room 
may bo attached loan existing institution. I suggest that 
such a section may be attached to the Prince of Wa]p 
that is to be started shortly in our city. . A rioh Parsee gen¬ 
tleman can oSer a sum to Governmeut to build or to reserve a 
separate room for tho pur[x*o. 

» Vide K.R. c.m» Ucmerinl Yolue*. pp. 175-81. 
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THE KASHAS OF THE IRANIAN BARASH- 
NUM AND THE BOUNDARY LINES OF* 
THE ROMAN LUSTRUM.* 

Read on 30th Juno 1909. 

President—Ms. R. E- ExthOVoH, LC.S. 

In many Parsee rites nod ceromonios, furrows or boundary 
linos lmve to be drawn. These furrows 
WfeiisaK^ta? or Jines are called Karsba 

in the Avesta. Kash (-*0^) >» Pahluvi and Kash (cAf ) in 
Persian. As they are popularly spoken of as kashas, we will 
use this word in this paper. The A vesta word Karsha is the 
same as Sanskrit Karshu (*£ ). It comes from the Avosta 
root Karesh (Sanskrit WV, Persian ) to draw. 

(a) The principal ceremonies in which the kashas are drawn 
Tbc • i ai ccrc aro l ^ c P ur ' , i co ^on ceremonies. The 
moda In which the principal purification ceremony is that 
of the Bnrnsbnuin. This form of purifi¬ 
cation has taken its name from the word * bareshnum’, which 
is the accusative siugular of the word ' baresbuu ’ which 
means ‘ head’. In the description of this particular kind of 
purification in the VendidAd (Chap. VIII, 40 ), it is onjoinod 
that tho purification of tbo differnt parts of the body must 
begin from tho head ( bnreshnu). Honcc tho word has given 
its narno to tho ceromony. 

(h) The kasha or boundary lines aro also drawn in tho preli¬ 
minary ceremony for the disposal of tho dead. I have thus 
referred to this ceremony in my paper before this Society 
entitled ‘'The Funeral Ceremonies of tho Parsees: Their 
-Origin and Explanation.” 1 


• Journal Vol. VIII. No. 7 pp. 630.80, 

> P. 7 ; vide Journal of the Society, Vol. U, o. 7, p. «11. 
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"After placing the body on the slabs of atone or on the 
groyne) dug and prepared as above one of the two persons 
draws with a metallic bar or nail three "Kasha” or deep 
circles. This is intended to show that tho ground within the 
circle is tho ground temporarily set apart-for the doad body and 
that nobody is to go to that part of tho ground, leat ho catch 
contagion.” 

Thus, the object of drawing the kashas in the purifica¬ 
tion ceremonies and in the funeral 


Tb# object tor wbicb 
tfce ka*bas arc drawn. 


ceremonies, is to 
" Boundary lines,” 


draw, as it were, 
within which the 


impurities, contagion or infection may be coufined. It is to 
secure purity, safety and health to others, outside the lines 
or circle. In onset of infected districts, we uow speak of 
"drawing the cordon.” In the A vesta language, that would 
be spoken of as "drawing the kasha.” 

(c) There aro other sets of ceremonies or ritea in which also 
..... 'kashas'aro drawn. They are generally 
Tho Kailas In tho , , , 

lltorgidl a c r v ico• known nnder the technical name ot 
known m p+u. pdvil The word p5vi comes from the 


word pdt, t.c., pure. The word pAv is aaothor form of ha* da 
(ba-up or ba-db), U., with water. As water is the principal 
thing with which an impure thing is purified, the word pav is 
derived from 4v, or ftp or ub, t.c., water. So, the word pdvi, 
which oomes from tho word pdv, menus a boundary line 
which confines pure things within a limit and marks them off 
from iupure things. So, tho word pdvi, which is another form 
of kasha, and which also is a boundary line, has a signification, 
which, though similar, is reverse of that implied in the,word 
‘Isisha’ of the purificatory and funeral coremonma. By tho 
word pdvi, is meant a boundary line which confines and pro- 
aorves tho purity of sacred things enclosed within it and which 
keeps away from it the imparities that are outside it. 

These boundary lines (pdoi») of tho third kind aro drawn 
for tho performance of liturgical ceremonies like the. ya$oa. 
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the Yisparad, the VendidSd and tbe Bdj. In the Fire-temples 
where these ceremonies are performed, these pdvis are perma¬ 
nently drawn 1 by grooves in the stone work of the floor. In 
places other than the temples, which are temporarily prepared 
or set apart for the performance of these oeremonies, the p4uw 
are either dug in the ground or nro prepared by spreading a 
quantity of sand over the place and drawing a furrow into it. 

Those kashas or pdvis of the Fames are similar to the 
boundary linos of some of the ceremo- 
ota 0 , R^»M l,r Un ** n,ea of the » Q oieat Romans. These 
boundary lines of the Romans resemble 
more the jAvis of the Irfinians than their kashas. They are 
intended to kcop ofl impurities or evils from the place or 
places enclosed within the boundary lines. 

Tbo paper on "LuBtratio’' by Mr. W. W. Fowlor in the 
book entitled “Anthropology and the Classics,” edited by 
Mr. R. R. Marett, which hus suggested to me the subject of 
my paper, gives ub a good idea of the Roman kashas or 
boundnry linos. 

The Luatratio (purification) of the Romans resembles, to 
' _ ... some extent, the Barashnum of the Iru- 

nrJtboIr#ntaa jMmik. mans. Botn are purificatory ceremonies. 

But, while the Ir&ninns had confined 
their Barashnum to the purification of man, tbe Romans had 
extendond their ‘histrntio’ to tho purification of animals and 
even of cities and places. Among the Romans, processions, 
or " sldw-ordercd movements in processions so characteristic 
of the old Roman character,' v came to bo associated with 
pnrifi&atioiiR. The processions, which are “characteristic still 
of the grandeur and discipline of tho Roman Church in Italy,” 
are, as it wore, an heritage from nnciont Romo. 

> Vide " Le Zccd Areata" pur Dnrmeateier Vol. I, Introduction p. LVII1, 
plate 1, for those >1 tit In tbo Fire temple of tho 8eth Jcjecbboy Dadabhoy 
Pardee Fire-temple at Co!aba. 

• Anthropology and the Clatetc, by Ur. Marett,(p. 16$. ' 
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Among tho Pnrsees,tho practice of the Ba realm am purifica¬ 
tion, arose from the idea of removing physical impurities, 
caught, or believed as likely to have bceu caught, by coming 
into contact with dead bodies or with other decomposing 
matter. So, among the Romans also, the original idea of 
Uutratio or purification aroso from the idea of tho removal 
of impurity, caught by "some mysterious miasmatic con¬ 
tamination. ” 1 


The words felruim, februaire are Latin words older than 

_ „ ... luitraro or lutiraUo. From them comes 

The Roman soil the , , , , 

Iranian materials for the word February, which was the 
month of purification among tho ancient 
Romans. Februum was tho material or object which was used 
by the Romans on particular occasions for purification. 
"Water, fire, sulphur, laurel, wool, pine-twigs and cake made 
of certain ‘ holy ’ ingredients, and at tho Lapercnlin, strips of 
the skin of a victim ” formed such purificatory materials 
among the Romans. 

Among the Iranians, water, gadmet (cow’s urine), fire or 
rather ita produot, ashes, and pomegranate twigs (urvarim) 
formed the principal purificatory materials. The dracma os 
the sacred cake wa9 required by the priest who performed tho 
purificatory ceremony. Thus, wo find that among the purifica¬ 
tory materials of the two nations, water, fire aud the sacred 
broad were common. 

From the fact, that fire and water nrc useful to give physical 
' from physical porta. Purification, they began to be mod lat- 
catton to spiritual puri- terly as symbols of purification, both 
physical and mental or spiritual. .Take 
for example, fire. Tho very root of tho word is pu, Averts 
pu (>0). Sanskrit j to purify. Latin pu-uire, French pu-nir 
and Kuglish words, like purity, punishment, penalty, and 
purge, come from tho same root 'pa', i.o., to purify. Air was 


» nu. p. no. 
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purified, whenever and wherever fire was burning. Thus, 
fire, tho physical purifier, became a symbol of purification. 
The symbolism was then extended to its product, ashes, 
also among the Iranians. , 

Tho very word Mustratio’ or 'lustrum' has some indirect 
connection with fire. It is derived from “lucere, to ■bine. ’ 
That, on which the light of sun, fire, etc., falls, is panned. 
So, it is natural, that fire should play a prominent part in the 
“lustrum” of tho Romans. 

According'to Mr. Fowler, the abovenained terms "f&rwm 
and fibrvart belong to an age, when material contamination 
e .g., from a corpse or from blood—in other words, from things 
' taboo '-could be got rid of by magical moans, Uistrare and 
luttralio to an age when the thing to be driven and kept 
away is spiritual mischief.” 1 

Mr. Fowler draws a lino, in the case of the Romans, "between 
a magical poriod and a religious period.” 11 
• Physical purification. J am inclined w draw a similar line in 

tho case of the Irftnian purification, and I would distinguish 
the period, not as magical and religious, but ns physical and 
spiritual (font tvi mrrfnt). It appears that, at first, tho puri¬ 
fication was meant as a remedy for physical impunf.es, such 
as those likely to be caught from contagion or infection from 
diceasedor dead persons. One must remember hero what 
Professor Darmcstetor says of the Funeral Ceremonies of tho 
Parsecs, in tho description of which, ho makes a great use of 
a paper on tho Fuueral Ceremonies read by me before our 
Society: Ho says:— 

" Qn verra qu’elles (les c<$r6monics fundrnires) se rdsument 
on deux mots,—deux mots d’hygidniste: iaoler lo centre 
defection, ddtroire do centre. Ce qui distingue la conception 
Zoreastri$une do la conception europ6enne, o’est que nous ne 
nous occupons d’isoler ot de ddtrnirt lament mort qn’en cas 


» Ibid, p. 171. 

. Ibid- 
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do maludic dito infoctieuse: dana Io Zoroaatrismc la mort cst 
toujours infcoiionse et contagieuse."* 

Oi the object of Zoroostrian purification, Professor Dar- 
mesteter says : *' La purification a pour objet do chasscr ccttc 
contagion qui passe du mort aa vivnnt, da vivnnt nu vivant, 
ct la thcorio do Pimpurctd ot dc la purification so rdduirait on 
fait h uno tbforic do l’hygidno, n’&ait quo cottc contagion 
est con$uo cumme I’ceuvre d’6tres aurnaturels, quo nos micro¬ 
bes sont tirigds en Daevas.” * 

Shouriug off the superfluities, the Avcsta teaching of 
purification comes to the axiom of “ Cleanliness is Godliness.” 
Professor Darmestotor says on this point " L’axiomo Cleanli- 
neat it next to Godliness serait tout a fait Zoroustrien, avec 
cette difference quo dans le Zoroeatriamo Cleanliness c$t ufce 
fonno mdmo do Godliness." 3 

From all these points, wo soe that the original idea of 


purification in Zoroastrianism was 
padfiS. * lg,l " lc ‘ Uuo0 ' that of purification from physical 
impurities. But, latterly, a spiritual 
signification began to bo added. Physical purity was consi¬ 
dered to be an emblem of montnl and spiritual purity. Even 
when there was no chance of physical contagion or infection) 
and so, oven when there was no necessity of a physical puri¬ 
fication, the rites and ceremonies of purification were gone into 
for mental or spiritual purification. A Zoroustrian, nowadays, 
when ho goes through the purification of >idt* (Sanskrit 
sndn, literally a bath), says that he goes through it for hi* 
jAhi-i-tanm, yawiathrya-i-ravdnrd, for the purity of his 
body and for the purification of his soul. 

Mr. Fowler, in tbo passage quoted above, speaks of tfiiugs 

S „ ubQo „ ffom ' taboo ’ among the Romans, such us a 
sios I [uriflcjaSin corpse or blood and says that material 
*• contamination from them was got rid 

> - I« Zend Aveaw" par D*rm..toWr, Vol, II. InU«dactl«i, p. Ell. 

, Ibid, p. X-Xl. * Ibid, p. X. 
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of by, what ho calls, magical means or purification. Among 
the Parsecs, the things or sources * taboo,’ which give 
material contamination and which require purification, aro 
the following:— 

1. All dead matter, especially the oorpse of a man or a 

dog, and things or persons that come into contaot 
with these. 

2. Women in their menses. 

8. Women in child-birth. 

Among the Romans and the Iranian*, we find the following 
cases of ' taboo’ and purifications common to both. 

X. The Flnmcn Dialis, a priest of Jupiter, " an official of 
a highly organized religious system,” was '*afflicted 
with an extraordinary number of Taboos.” 1 
A Parsce priest who officiates within tho iuner oirclo of 
tbo firo-tomplo is similarly afflicted by various 
taboo*. 

2. Among both the nations, tho women in child-birth 
required purification. The same was also the case 
with the newborn child. 

8. After a funeral, the whole family was requirod to go 
through an ordinary purification. 

Tborc is one particular and principal difference be¬ 
tween febntare and luttrare, tho Roman 
ufwMn |l *Rorn»n'’■wl processes of purification, and tho 
Idaten pur i licit ion. Baril8huam ou( l t he N&n, the Iranian 

processes of purification. Among the Iranians, the purifica¬ 
tion was an individual matter. Not so among the Romans. 
Among tho Irfinians, it were individual mon who had como 
into contact with impurities that went through the purifica¬ 
tion. We do not fnd the whole community or villngo or city 
going through a pn ification process, in a body or a group. 
This wholesale process of a whole city being purifiod, brought 
'with it the process of processions and processional rites 
Anthropology *nd the ClaMks, by Ur. Mnrrtt, \\ 172. 
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among Iho Romans, the like of which we do not see among 
the Iranians. 

Ml. Fowlor thus explains the Roman process. “ In order to 

Roaun proccaloiitu underalaad 0,earl y how thia necessity 
* p»rt Of the procoa ot of getting rid of hostile spirits came 
to suggest those solemn processional 
rites which wo associate with the word liutratio, we must fully 
appreoiato the fact that the earliest settlers in Italy who bad 
any knowledge of agriculture found it a country of forest-clad 
hills; the river valleys wei-o marshy and unhealthy, and tho 
earliest settlements were in clearings mado in the wood-land. 

. . Tho first thing, thon, to bo done was to make n olearing, 
and this was a most perilous task, for when you cut down 
trees and dig up the soil, how wero you to toll what unknown 
spirits you might bo disturbing and aggravating! They 
might he in the trees and the plnnta, thoy might bo in tho 
animals whose homes were in the trees and the ground, the 
rocks and tho springs.And when your clear¬ 

ing was complete, and you had settled down with yonr own 
household spirits . . . thoro was yot another difficulty 

of the greatest importance, viz., to keep those wild ones still 
dwelling in tho wood-land around you from eucroaohing on 
your clearing or annoying you in your dwelling .... 
The permanent difficulty was to mark ofl your cultivated laud 
from the forest and its dangerous spiritual population, in 
some way by which tho latter might be proven tod from 
making itaolf unpleasant. You must draw a definite lino 
between good spirits and bad, between white spirits and block. 
Hero It is that we find tho origin of a practice which lasted . 
all through Roman history, passed on into tho ritual of the 
Church, and still survives, as at Oxford on Ascension Day, 
iu tho beating of parish bounds. The boundary of the 
cultivated land was marked out in some material way, perhaps' 
by stones placed at intervals, like tho dppi of tho old Roman 
nmerium. from the wood-land lying arouud it; and this 

. ^17 
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boundary-line wo* mado sacred by tbo passage round it 
(lustratio) at some fixed time of (ho year—in May as a rule, 
when the orops wore riponing and especially liable to bo 
attacked by hostile influence*—of a procession occupied with 


sacrifice and prayor.”* 

The boundary-linos in the above Roman process of mark- 

, .. ing out the lines, within which evil 
Th« piece** of tbo ® 

ciiouloa of tho idea of influences cannot work,—a process 

purification. which led to tho extension of tho 

process of "'.ustrotio" to other spheres—resomblo tho Kashas 
in the Iranian purification of the Burashnum. 

As Mr. Fowler says: "This religions process, the 
fonoing out of hostile spirits by a boundary-line, and tho 
discovery of the proper formulto for preserving it and all 
within it, may and indeed must have been the work of 


ages. But once discovered, tho principle of it could be 
applied to any land or other proporty of man, and also to 
man himself.”® 

What Mr. Fowler means to say is this: The process of 
drawing out tbo boundary-lines round a oity or a village, 
to keep off e^il influences from the city or villago, was 
extended to farms, to the property of man and thon to man 
himself. In fact, what he moans to say is that, at first, tho 
prooess of lustral purification applied to large acres of land, 
then to farms, then to individual man. I think it is moro 
probablo that tho process was tho reverie. Tho original idea 
was that of purifying a man individually from foroign impuro 
influences, physical and spiritual. That idea was latterly 
extended to larger spheros, to land and to farms, villages, aud 
cities, AmCng the Iranians, it began with man and remained 
confined to man and hiB personal belongings. 

The lustral rites of the Romans gradually spread and " we 
lenow that there was at Rome a lustral rito called Amburbium, 

» “Anltifopslogy trA the CUmIcs," pp. 171-77. 

• Jbii p. 182. 
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which probably took placo at the beginning of the month of 
purification (February).” 1 

Mr- Fowler, on tho authority of Livy, describes a Macedonian 
method of the luatral process for puvifyiug an army. Tho 
method was "to march the whole hoBt in spring before a 
campaign between the severed limbs of a dog.’’ 1 This 
reminds us of tho use of a dog in tho Iranian purification rite 
of tho Barashnum. 

Tho ovent of a whole army pawing through the purificatory 

How «b* procow of process of tho lustrum wof taken ad- 
Wow^onwS'^ndw vantago of for holding a grand review 
“ 0M,a *- ” of troops. Hence tho word lustration 

came to mean 'a roviow of troops.’ 

Similarly, tho evont of a whole city ’passing through the 
purificatory process of tho lustrum was taken advantage of for 
holding a gonoral oenaus of tho population. Hence the quin¬ 
quennial periods of tho Roman lustrum were the periods for 
taking tho public census. 

In this connection, oue must note, that a similar case exist¬ 
ed among the Hebrews. Just as the Romans took advan¬ 
tage of thoir quinquennial period of ‘lustration’ or gonoral 
purification and took tho census of their population at their* 
Campus Martins, so among tho Hebrew also, their purifica¬ 
tory ceremonies had somo rotation with thoir census. In 
fact, 'Numbers,’ the very name of the Old Testament book, 
which refers to the purificatory oeremonios above referred to, 
shows, that it was so called, bocause tho people were numbered. 


TWO IRANIAN INCANTATIONS FOR 
BURYING HAIR AND NAILS* 

Read on tSth September 1909. 

Pretident —Mr. James MacDonald. 

Mr. R..Campbell Thompson's recent book, entitled ‘'Semitic 
Magic. It* Origin and Development,” lias suggested to mo 
the subject of this paper. While speaking of exorcism, the 
author says :— 

"In all magic, three things ore necessary for the porfeot 
exorcism. First, the Word of Power, by which tho sorcerer 
invokes diviuo or supernatural aid to influence tho objoct of 
his undertaking. Secondly, tho knowledge of tho name or 
description of tho person or demon he is working his charm 
against, with something more tangible, bo it noil-paringa or 
hair, in tho human case. Thirdly, some drug, to which was 
originally asoribod a powor vouchsafed by tho gods for the 
welfare of mankind, or some charm or amulot, or, in tho 
'broadest sense, somothiug material, even a wax figure or 
'atonoment' sacrifice, to aid tho physician in his final offort. 
Almost all incantations can bo split up into throe main 
divisions, each with its origin in these three deaideratives. 

"Tho Word of Power consists, in its simplest form, of tho 
name of some divine being or thing, called in to help tlio magi¬ 
cian with superhuman aid. In the Now Testament, its nae is 
obvious. ‘Master, we anw one casting out dovils in thy 

namrf,’ exactly expresses tho beliefs of all timo. 

A Christian mook,Rabban Hormizd tho Persian, biinnod 'the 
devils of tho impure Ignatius’ with tho words 'By Jesus 
•Christ I bind you, 0 yo trembling horde”. 


• Journal, Vol. VIII, No. 8. pp. SS7-73. 

‘ Semitic Magic, by R. C. Thompson. Introduction, pp. xlri-xlvil. 
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“ Tho second component of the perfect charm was that the 
magician should know something, evou if only the nemo, of 
the person or demon whom he hoped to bring into subjection. 
Tho origin of this would appear to hnvo arisen in the beliefs 
about hair, rags, or uftil-pariogs, whioh are collected and 
wrought into the charm as tho connecting links botween St 
oud tho victim. If these nro wanting, then the name alone 
will be enough, for want of anything hotter; in the case of a 
demon, it is obviously tho only emanation that the sorcerer 
can obtain of bim, and hence to lenm tho namo same to bo 
regarded as the equivslont of obtaining ajmething more 
tangible. This is the reason for tho long catalogues of dovils 
that tho Babylonian wizard repeats in the hope that ho may 
hit on the correct diagnosis of tho disease demon, who will 
straightway como forth when he poroeives that liia uamo is 
known”'. 

“ The third and lost part of the spoil,.is the 

ceremony with water, drnga, amulets, wax figures, otc. The 
simplest form that this can toko is pure water with which the 
demoniac is washod, plainly with the principle of cleansing 
lying underneath it .” 11 

Then speaking of sympathetic magic, the author adds f 
" Mach of the magician’s art consisted in his ability to transfer 
n spiritual power from its abode into some objeot under his 
control. In other words, he employed a form of that peculiar 
wizardry which is known as sympathetic magio. This force 

.is a species of sorcery which shows itself in its 

crudest form in tho use of small figures of wax of othor 
plastic materials fashioned with incantations in tho likenoss of 
some enemy, and then pierced with naila and pi v, or lbolled 
bofore the fire, that their human counterpart may by these 
moans bo mado to suffer all kinds of torment. This is tbo 
moro intelligiblo when, by the recognized rules of magic, it 
is considered more effective to obtain eoino portion of the 


» i Wd. rp. wi. 


i JM. p, II. 
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viotim’s nails or hair, or earth from his footsteps, or even his 
name, as an additional connootion whereby the wax figure may 
be brought into still closer affinity with its prototype.” ‘' 

This belief, viz., that a magician or on evil-doer trios 
his magic or his ovil machinations through one’* hair 
or nails, seems to be common among many other nations 
besides the Semitic nations, rofcrred to by Mr. Thompson. 
This belief, among other reasons, seems to bo the origin of 
tho custom of burying hair aud nail-paring observed by some 
people. * 

We find in tho Vendidld of the Parsecs an injunction to 
bury the hair and the nails, and not to leavo them exposod. 
Tho cause assigned there is different. But it appears, that 
even in Iran, latterly tho hair aud nail hove beon considered 
to be the instruments of the magic of n magioinu. This 
injunction has led to tho formation of two separate niraiujs or 
incantations in later times. We are not sure, whotbor tho 
S'endidfid injunction began with tho idea of saving the original 
owner of tho hair and nails from the clutohes of tho magieiau. 
What wo find there, is a belief that the hair and noils, if 
Jcft unburied, bring harm and lujnry to mankind, aud give 
additional powor and strength to the Daevas or demons to do 
barm to mankind. 

I give below the two nirangt, as given in an old manuscript 
of Diiriib Hormuzdyir’s Roviyet in the Library of the Bombay 
University,correcting the incorrect orthography of the Avesta 
quotation here and there from tho text of Westergaurd. 

In the Persian Revnyeta,® wo find two nirangt (incanta¬ 
tions), with directions as to how a Zoraastrian was to dispose 
of his-superfluous hair and nails. Thoy arc given undor the 
heading l jj* »&/*> and U. f 

incantations for taking care of, or for being cautions about 
1 Ibid. pp. 141-1*3. 

* Vide rlio Mssuaorlp: ol Dirib Bormiudjir’s RtriytX nt the Bombay 
Unlvoirity Llbrtrj, ToL I, folio 157. 
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hair and nails. These nirangt are also given in sotno of 
the Avesta books in Gujarati characters under the headings 
*ft4 a t V IW vft <li»t -t'H i.a., the 

take care of the hair and tho nirang to take care 
of the nails. 

\j Oy* (') 

J / U-t jij 

-u^asn)^ aib ^bf _)** -JtAt 

•Xju^> .jOuin^u^ 


w aii> o>) ~»UX 

tri XX.» ->>' 141^^ cA* ~j 

<*■ cr; j 00V ctfj* *£—* ^ 

.£»»)*,»), .gu «y*H> Oib £i.' 

glj J cel** v yji Jlij s ' Jt r- -gnJoW? 

»Jl •}*?> 1{2^ S 'X 

-**^Glp*>)H5 o i«M> •£") -JJC^ 

. ^y » 0 .)cty* ,,, (22.** «3) 


> Since thU paper "»' wriiteo, this «•>««» Us been pobli»hod la the 
41 Fuend ToiU ’’ by >!rv»d Edaljl Kermpji Anti* tp. 1T6). 
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** ‘'hf s&f*- (— vr***/. &*-bu£i-j) 

{a^S* ui’ U-i 3 O j / **4 ‘ • 

•c$m> *)0tyA«y*» 

^ ^. f t(f joftfr 

•JUty^A^c i|»p -)ixy»6Jy»v -)Oiy« ,J ^ joowggVJ* 

-*>y»9y 03» 

„l ««i aJj tj! cA/ U uf XWj^/ ,4 vl 

a**jL yJjjA erf I ^ ^A? XH }^ 1 LT^ ^-i jijij- 

.p>» u )a -Jg* 

.»C)0»*»i«jC*»»" .£»»«» .>C)0JJiJ^)0»»^ 

-**t^C .f***»*>^ -JCP 


•_UfJUj^3U 




£ -up>am> -u(«£ 


•^*»d) . -"JK3 -“W*»J»>C -“{2L« 

•.^0>*» -“A***HJ .^>*0 -C(^u ijl^C 

^IL'^A S,b cr* -"ptf)"*) 4 © 

AOW»»*>t£>> •J0v*(g}>j» o5> 

-J«Afr •«{£>? W»)»jvu> .*0W} ©$> 
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0. 






* 


.) 


.-opu^o/ .jiuCty* 1 o 

o .fitggji 

The directiou for the first niraup, cir. ( that for tho hair runs 
as follows iu tho Gujarati A vesta books. 


*ti>l*t NMl^ 'tfil toI •Mllrt 

X^(i) (i; Midi iltltfl 3 eft 

^ 9^1 H*Hl MUQ *1 _ NtfO 

i.e., a holo (in thogrouud) must bodug four fingers doep. The 
rest must ho (proportionately) broad. Three liuee must bo 
drawn round it reciting three Almnavars. The hair rauy then 
bo put in the middle of the bole. Thou tho Sarooh-bij rnsst 
bo reoitod up to the word Ashnbfi. Thou tho followiug words 
which form tho nirsng must bo recited: 


“ At akbyJi asha Alazdiio urvaruo vakbshat.” 1 Then tbe 
direction says, that the recital of tbo Surosh-Mj may be 
finished. 

Similar dircotious are given for tho naile but the Diruog or 
incantation in this case in different 


These uiraugH are based upon the 17th chapter of thtf 
VendidAd, which speaks of tho disposal of hairand nail-parings. 
It directs that the superfluous hair, which a muu removes 
from bis body, and tho nails, which he pares off, must not bo 
thrown haphazard, but must be carefully buried. If one docs 
not attend to this iujuuction, bo invokes " tho death caused by 

the DaAva (demon) through virulent plague.” ) * 




A disregard for this injunction causes the spread of the power 
of the demous, inasmuch a* it loads to tho spread,intliis world, 


i Vide infra tor tniudatloo. 
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of noxious croatarcs (Khrafflnt*) of the typo of the lieu 

(w»)/ 

To avoid this oaluraity, it is onjoiued that tho huir aud the 
nails must ba buried in the ground, a littlo away from the 
habitations of moii,—ten steps away from pious men. twouty 
stops from fire, thirty steps from water, and fifty from tho 
liarsam used in liturgical services. 

In the case of hair, if the ground is hard, one must dig a 
hole half n span of tho baud (dithli) deep, but if it is soft, 
OOO span. In the caso of nails, one must dig a holo of tho 
doptb of tho top-joint of a finger. Having dug tbeso bolus, one 
must put tho hair or the nails in three respective boles or pits. 
While doing so, iu the caso of the hair, ono must recite the words 
*' At akbyiii ashn Majtdno urvnrAo vakhshat' ” “Mazda made 
tho vegetation grow through Asha for it (*\e., tho cattlo).” In 
the ease of nails, one must rccito the words: "Ashu Vohfl 
manunghu yi\ sruyA pttA mognend” 3 " With Asha and 

Volm-manO, who are to bo praised before tho greatest.” ‘ 
Having thus buried the uails, one lias to rccito again a short 
formula, “ I’aiti marAga .... 3 which is rondo rod, 
thus:— 

"To thco, 0 Ilird Asho-zustu,' 1 1 show these nails: 

“ TIkjsc uails I dovuto to thee. 

“May those nails, 0 Bird Asho-zusta, bo tliy lauoua, swords, 
bow, thine arrows tho swift Hying, thy sling-slouus which are 
to be employed against the Mst&auian DaAvu»/' r 

* Tlitsifnciunl Hoi of the connection of virulent pl.iguo with t >>0 

of noxious creatures ot tho type of the lies; mniuili u» of tho iiiodom notion 
of th* concoction of i-lagoo with (Ice*. Ilavo hnlr urn I null-paring*, \« 
tilth, concoction xvltli plaguo 

* Thirl* n qaowUoc from Yap* XLVIII, «. 

> IM XXS1II, 7. 

* Spiegel* Av-ntu, translated by Ukeek, Vol. II, j. 0*2. *■ 

/ V*ndldfldO»VU l». 

0 The v'vrd Ad.o-saJ.ti Hleially m,*u. “ Tl.o Moml o' polity,” « loving 
purity.’’ 

' Spiijsl’s ATvrta. trail, litod by Week I, 128. 
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It is farther said, that if the nails are not thus disposed of 
mid dedicated to tbo Bird Asho-zusta, instead of serving moo 
as fneans or instruments to bo used against the Mfitanian 
Dafivaa (i.o., the Daevas of iho country of Mazondrnn), they 
would bo used by the Dnjrns agaiust men. It is further 
enjoined, that after thus burying the hair and the nails* one 
has to draw round the hole, three or sis or nine kashas, ‘ 
(linos of demarcation or limit ) reoiting throe or six or nino 
Ahunavnr formula!. 

We tha9 find from the above description of the Vendidihl, 
that' hair and nails were directed to be buried with the recital 
of particular nirangt, with a view to avoid somo inisohief in the 
futnro. Wlion they wore carelessly thrown round about, it was 
helicvod that, that would lend to tho growth and increase of 
noxious creatures like tho lice which destroyed corn aud clothes. 
If properly disposed of, as directed, they served ns weapons or 
iustrnmouts in the hands of men for tho destruction of the 
demons or ovil powers. If not, they sorvod ns instruments or 
weapons in the hands of the evil powers to work destruction 
among mankind. Duo attention to tho diroctious for tho 
dispcaal of the hair and tho nails led to good for mankind in 
general, and carelessness in the matter lod to harm. Tho good 
or harm was general and not individual. 

The injunctions, though more honoured in the breach than 
in their observance by the modern Parsecs, are still followed 
by some of the priests, especially those who obserro the 
Barashuum, und porlorm, what are called, tho inner liturgical 
ceremonies, i.o., the liturgical ceremonies within tho toinplos. 
Thoir strict observance now, iu a city liko Bombay, is not 
possible, because, if one were to dig tho ground in froyt of bis 
house or temple, he would bo subject to municipal fines, etc. 
But, in case of fire-temples, which have a compouud of their 
-. - • " 

* Fido ray paper on "Tbo Kathat of the Iranian Baraahnom ond'tbc 
tonndary lut* of the Roman Lustrum," in the Jooroal of tbo Anthropological 
Sociory of Bombay, V 0 I. VIII, No. 7. pp. 620-580. Vide pp. 830-a. 
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own, or which have soma similar convenience, tlio practice is 
still followed. It is followed to n greater extent by tlio priests 
of a place like Naosari, which is the head quarters of the 
priesthood. In the cose of nails, it is more generally followed 
than in the caso of hair. The knife,' with which they pare the 
nails, serves as an instrument to draw the hatha* or the demar¬ 
cating lines round tlio hole in which the nails arc buried. 

The Pablavi Sh&yaet 1A Sbayust also refers to the above 
injunction of the Vondidud. It says, "They should not leavo 
nail-paring unprayed for ( andftwlak ), for, if it ho not prayed 
over [afsdrit), it turns into the arms and equipments of tho 
MazaniAn demons.”® 

Now what is tho abovomentioned bird ' AshA-zusta 7 
laterally, it means " the friend of purity or piety ” or “ loving 
purity.” According lo tho Sad-dar (ohap. xiv), itis the owl 
which ia belioved to eat away the nails. 

Then, the question arises, why is this bird called Aeho- 
zusta? Prof. Darmestcter thinks, that it is Called tho bird 
AshA-zusta in the Vendiddd, aud tho bird of Bubiuau (Volin- 
maua) in tho Sad-dar, because tho words Asha and Vohumana 
begin the formula of exorcism that is recited while burying 
pie nails according to the direction of tho Vendidad. I think 
it is perhaps so culled, beoauso tho bird is believed to eat oft 
tho nails which were considered us impure and ns a sourco of 
filth and infeoiion. 

Again, one may ask, if the following tradition about the 
owl may not entitle this muoh-abnsed and hated bird to bo 
honoured with the epithet of "friend of piety or purity. 1 ' 
It is given in the Journal and Proceedings of tho Asiatio 
Sooiety of .Bengal, Vol. Ill, No. 3, of ll>07, pp. 173-174, 

1 tU> knit# n caBed .zJhuncWs. Ur., “tlw> purer of nail#,* 

In the at*vc Imwatatloc. Vuir rupr* p. 844, ). 17. 

-• Chap. xll, 6, B. E. Voi. V. p. 342. Tho wool -«S/.*#oi, tr*mlM«d 
a* ’uiiprajd for. •* by Dr. We»t. would !*> letter translated by J «n which 
no Incantations arc recited." 
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under the title of "THE BIRDS’ COMPLAINT BEFORE 
SOLOMON, being an extract with a translation from the 
IChA vtLJumharah filmrl'l-Bazyarah” by Lieut-Colond 
D. C. Phillott and Mr. It. F. Azoo. 

" I* 1 9 »«>d that once, by the inspiration ol the Almighty, the 
birds went to the Prophet of God, to Solomon the son of iJavid 
(peaco and blessings on both of them), and saluted him with 
nil reverence nnd said: 'Oh Prophet of God! wo havo come 
before thoo, and stand here iu thy presonco that thou mayest 
regard us ns thou regnrdcst the rest of thy subjects, nnd mete 
out full justice to us, commending us to each other’s care, and 
directing that no bird, either in tbc heavens or on the earth 
should oppress another; for wo are now complaining to thee 
about four specie® of birds, well-known to us nil. The first'is 
the Hawk, who has succeeded in gaining the affection of man, 
and lias risen iu station to the highest degree, having no other 
foot-stool for his feet than the hnml of kings, so that he now 
speaks not to ns from pride, nor nnawers ns out of hauteur 
and grandeur. We entreat thoo to ask him what the cause 
of this silence is: to what is it due? Tho second bird is 
that hated bird known to men by the name of Owl. He 
dwells secluded in ruins nnd avoids habitations, nor does he' 
repair to branched trees; nnd when wo ask him the reason for 
this he says no more to us than * Yd >,6 yd hn' We entreat 
thoo to ask him what is tho meaning of this expression, ami to 
whom he alludes in theso words.. 

"Then Solomon was surprised ut their language nnd 
pondered on their intelligence and their way of putting’things, 
and replied, ‘ I will see that you obtain your wishes in this, 
and I will put your questions to those agaiost whflm yod havo 
lodged objection.’ 

" Ho then summoned the first, nam'ely, the Hawk. . . . 

.Then Solomon Summoned 

tho second, namely, the Owl, and raid to him, ' Oh odious 
bird! why dost Ihon sccludo thyself in rains, avoiding 
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habitations; and why hast thou forsaken the companionship of 
birds on branching trees ? ’ 

"The Owl said, ‘Oh Prophet of God ! Ho that regards tbo 
world is seduced, and ho that knows that he will bo called to 
account for his actions is sorrowful; so I busied myself with 
the thought of tho One I fear and the. One I dread; and 
I love no other friend but Him, and thero is none in my heart 
except Him {HA). So praise be to Him of whom it is. said 
there is none bnt Him ( HA ).’ Then ho added 

“' Repeating tho narno of tho only God is food for tho soul* 
of those that are lost in His love. 

"'Thoir bodies arc emaciated through their fear of God, 
and through tho sallowness of their checks they have risen to 
high eminence.* *’ 

Prof. Darmestetor, while speaking of the i 7th chapter of 
the Yeudid&d on which I have based my paper, snvs that tbo 
ideas about hair and nails roferrod to in tho Vendid&d 
" are connectod among certain poople at certaiu times with 
resurrection. So, in Ireland, it is directed that the hair may 
be buried, not bnrned. The Christian martyrs were, owing 
to this idea, afraid of the punishment of being burnt. Tho 
'miraclos of St. Euia'ie were uffocted with this idea." Tho 
Roman Homines also buried thoir hair and nails under a fruit 
treo. Prof. Darmestetor thinks that among tbe Parsecs, tho 
idea of hygiene is tho principal idea. Whatever is separated 
from the body is dead and is thoroforo subject to corruption 
and infection. Hence its isolation. He says i 

"L 4 culto des chevcux ot des nngles qni fait l’objet do co 
Fnrgard, a’ost, che:* certains peaplos et n nno certain epoquo, 
comtfin6 vcc les id£es relatives d la rdaurrectiou. En 
IrlnnSe, it ost dofendu de brnler les cheveux, it fiiut les 
entoror, le poascsseur lfcs retrouvera d la resurrection. C'est 
da mimold& qui fasnit tant redoutoranx martyrs le supplice 
du feu ot rnmcua hint do fois le miracle de sivintc Enlnlie. Les 
Homines devaient ruterrer sous un nrbre fruitier leurs onglcs 
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ot lenrs choveux; duns co cus-li au moius la rfeurrootion est 
hors do cause. Lo point do d6part do cos precautions ost 
probablement dans cette impressiou, si sensible duns lo 
Poraisme, que tout, co qui oat sopurc du corps est mort et pur 
suite est nn eiego do corruption ot d'iufeotion. Dos idocs 
d’hygibuem’y dtaient done pas ctrang&rw.” 1 

Though not tho nails, tho hair were connected with the idea 
of resurrection among tho ancient Irfinian* also. Tlrnt 
ap|iears from tho Bundchesh (XXX G) whore wo read : 

" Puvau zak bnngJm min ininG-i-jamik ast vq, miu inoya 
khun, min flrrnr mni, min dtnsh kbaya ohigunshan pavau 
bundchesh padiraft khuhad ” (Jnsti's text, p. 72). 

/. c., at that timo (of resurrection) will be demanded bones 
from the spirit of the earth, blood from water, hair from till! 
plants, mid lifo from fire, ns they were accepted by them in the 
creation.”* 

Now, though wc do not see directly in the VendidAil tho 
belief that hair and nails are tho instruments of n magician’s 
magic, wo find that, latterly, that Imliof was prevalent in Inin, 
and it was this very chapter of tho Vcndidfid that was referred 
to by Inter writers us tho authority for their Statements. The 
14th chapter of tho Sad-dar, Q much later writing, refers to this- 
injunction and custom of burning tho hair and the nails. It 
gives out iu detail tho directions roforrod to in the VondidJd, 
addiug something of its own to what is contained in the 
Vendidud which it follows in tho main, for oxamplo, it udd 
tho following further injunctions and observations, 1. An 
Ahunuvur should be rouitod while paring ouch ol tli* nails 
2. The observation of all the directions iu the mutlor makes 
the observer happy id both the worlds. 3. ifoucis.away 
from his country, and if ho does not know by heart the 
iueautatiou of tho section (in the Vondid&d) known ;is that of 
“ptetile uteriyu,". ho mustnt least recite the Ahunavan^ 

* Lo Zooil AresU par 1>nmcatetor, II |». 234. 

* Vide my paper >u Astodfo (Journal of the AoUuopoksicul Society, Vol. 
I. No. p. **0y Vide p. 21. 
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•1. The nails roust he interred in barren or hilly grouud 
which is least frequented by man and which is freedom 
moisturo. 5. The bird ' Asha-zusta, ’ reforrod to as said 
above in the VcndidAd, is here spoken of as one living upon 
the nails of man. It ia ulso known as *Koof’ or ‘ Bahraan 
uiorg.’ The owl is the bird roferrod to. 6. Again* it is said 
that if the nuils are carelessly thrown away, and if one of 
them falls in some eatables, it brings on sickness and disease 
(tf) 7. It refers spcciully to the belief that tho 
nails and the hair sorvo as iuslrumonts in the hands of 
wizards. It says: “It is altogether necessary that they do 
not leave them unbroken, for they would come into use us 
weapons (Sila'h) of wizards. And they havo ulso snid that, 
'if that fall iu the midst of food, thoro is danger of 
pulmonary consumption.’ '* 1 

According to tho I’crsiau Znrthusht-nAmcb, the enemies 
of Zoroaster accused him of sorcery by secretly placing 
hair, nails, blood and such other impurities in his room,® and 
got him imprisoned for sorcery. Thoy did not like his new 
reformed religion. So, when he was preaching to king 
VishtAsp the tenets of his religion, they bribed his door¬ 
keeper, got tho key of his room from him, and secretly 
cuuceulcd in his bed hair, uails and such other impure things. 
Thoy tbon accused hiui of pruolising raugio through theso 
impurities Tho kiug sent his mou to look for thorn iu 
Zoroaster’s room, nnd finding them in bia room, fouud him 
guilty of practising magic nnd imprisoned him. 

i may liuru refer U> ouu or two other customs in connection 
with hair us observed among Ihu I’uraeos. 

Tbo, Burst'S) priests uru enjoined by custom to koop boards. 
They nro asked not to get their hair cot by barbers. They 

, » A B. ft Vol. XXl\\. p. 276. 

* vVtj* Jij\ IjUil J r,j 'jyc, ^CJ cJ 

(Urrede Zoroittie pubUd tst Unduit pat P. Bowmberg. Porrlan (ext, ctwp. 

»», p. 47, 1. »10.) 
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niu*t cut their hair themselves or got that done by their co¬ 
rd igiouiata. The priests of the Radmi sect of the Parsees 
me indifTeront in observing this custom. I remember having 
read iu a book that tho late Dastur Moola Firoze, the learned 
mid famous head priest of tho Kadmi Parsees, got his head 
shaved by a barber openly in tho compound of hi* Pire- 
temple, and that while he was engaged in this operation, his 
devotees, who visited tho Temple at the time, placed his 
usho:ld<l (money gifts) before him at a distance. Tiie idea of 
not getting the hair cut by an ordinary barber soems to have 
arisen from tho foct, that these barbers, at times, carried 
skiu-diseases from one person to anothor through their un¬ 
washed razors, etc. 

Tho custom that a priest should keep his beard, and cut tBe 
boir of his head but not shave it, has given rise to several 
special phrases in Gujarati which are common to the Parsecs 
only and especially to tho priests. For example, if ono were 
to say, " MIH “ auch such a poteen 

has got his head shaved,” meant, that he gave up tho profession 
of priesthood. At one time in Naosari, the headquarters 
of the Parsec priesthood, barbers were not generally 
admitted in Parses houses or oven in tho streets. So people 
had to go to adjoining villages to get their hair cat or shared. 
Two of these villages are Manockpore and Takori. They are 
situated on the other sido of tho river Parna, on tho left of 
the road leading to Surat from Naosari. So, if ono were to 
say, “ So and so had been to Manockpore Takori ”, it meant 
that "he has got bis head shaved.” 

Hair being considered impure from the point of view 
of the Vomlidad, a Parsco custom, not generoaHy observed 
now, enjoined that one must batho' aftor shaving, and 
not only that, bat ho must got all the clothes, which may 
bo ou the body at tho time, washed separately before 
being mixed with the ordinary clothes to bo sont to tho 
washermen. 
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. Up to a few years ugo, the hair-cutting of an infant or child 
was something like a special event in a family. In some cases, 
a mother, who often lpst her children in their infaucy, took a 
vow, that she would not cut the hair of her children until at 
a certain age. I remember having heard that such and such 
a family went to UdwarA, the seat of their ancient sacred fire 
in India, to get tho hair of their child ent there. That was 
in consequence of a sacred vow. They got tho hair cut, and 
the first thing dono after that was that the child wus taken to 
tho Firo-tomple to offer thanks to God for keeping it alive so 
long. This custom seems to have been taken up from the 
hair-cuttiug ceremony of the Hindus. 

We will note boro a few more beliefs and customs in con¬ 
nection with hair and nails referred to by Mr. Thompson. 1 
.. The Syrian Arabs believed that one cau get at another's 
soul through his hair. "The story of Samson guarding his 
strength in his hair soeras to liuvo something in keeping 
with this boliof.” I think it is the samo bolief of guarding 
one’s self which leads tho clergy of almost all oriental nations 
to preserve their beards and to keep their hair. 

Tho Arabs had a special ceremony known us tho ’ukihih or 
tho hair-catting ceremony for a child, on which occasion they 
sacrificed a sheep. 

"To this day in Syria, women vow to give a son to God, 
who is regarded ns a sort of Naoarite, mid his hair is not cut 
until be comes of age.” 


« Semitic M„jU by R. C. 
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“TH’E RAT PROBLEM AND THE ANCIENTS”* 

R*ad-27tk April 1910. 

President— R. K. DadAChanji, Esq, B.A., LL.B. » 

An interesting book, entitled ".Tho Rat Problem,” by Mr. 
W. R. Boelter, has suggested to me the subject of this paper. 
Mr. Boolter is, as he himself 9ays, an " enthusiastic disciple" 
of Mr. Zaschlag of Copenhagen, the author of a book, callod 
"The Rat and Civilization,” who, after a persistent agitation, 
got a Danish Rat Law passed in Denmark tor exterminating 
rats. The agitation of Mr. Boelter and Mr. A. E. Moore hag 
led to the formation of a Society, called “ The Incorporated 
Society for the Destruction of Vermin." Tho word 'vermin/ 
in tho name of the Society, is used in n very broad sense, and 
includes many noxious creatures other than the rat. The 
wording of the Articles of tho Memorandum of Association, 
describing the object of the Society, clearly indicates this. 
The object of the Society is " the Destruction of Noxious 
Vermin, including, in particular, without prejudice to others 
included iu tho general term of Vermin, Rats, Mice, Sparrows,' 
Ticks, Fleas, Mosquitoes, and Flics, and any Parasites.” This 
Society is agitating for the passing of a Rat law for England, 
and it is expeoted that a Bill will be shortly introduced into 
Parliament. 

In his book, Mr. Boelter has produced a very strong enso 
lor the extermination of the rat. A short statement oY what 
he says about the "Natural History of the Rat” and the 
destruction caused by it will enable one to follow^he gist of 
this paper. • 

According to Mr. Boelter,.the rat most commonly known is 
the brown rat known as bias norregicut, once knowh as Mue 
(Ueumanu*, and also known as the Hanoverian rat. Tradition 


• Jou mi vot. ix No. 1 , pi., ec-77. 
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says, that this kind of rat went over to England in the same 
ship which took the founder of the Hanoverian dynasty from 
Germany to Eoglnud. Hence tho name Hanoverian. 'This 
rat gnaws through all kinds of things, even through bricks, 
lead, /.inc, and stone. It jumps high ond even swims through 
lon£ distances. Within 200 years, this species has spread 
throughout the whole of the world. It has great fecundity. 
It bears, 4 or 5 times a year, from 4 to 10 young oues, which, 
again, in their turn, begin to bear at the age of six months, 
tho time of ^gestation being about 20 days. One pair of rats of 
this kind can, at this rate, produce in a year, by a succession 
of generations, about 880 rats. 1 This brown' rnt is said to 
have migrated from Asia into Europe in the middle of tho 
18th century. In its raorch and stay in Europe, it well nigh 
destroyed the species of the previous smaller and leas savage 
species of the black rat (Mu* ruttua), known as the old English 
rat. 

Some point to China, some to India, and others to Porsin, 
ns the country of Asia from which the brown rat went to 
Europe. 

It is said, that in 1727 ngrent famiae raged in India and 
-severe earthquakes occurred in Persia and in tho countries 
round about tho Caspian Son. So, the brown rnt was driven 
away by hnogcr to the West, and it crossed tho Volga near 
Astrakhan in large numbers. In 1781, it was carried into 
England in ships from India, aud from England it went info 
many other countries of the world which tradod with it.. 

The'black rat, which tho brown rat, migrating from the 
East, is 9aid to hove well nigh destroyed in Europe and in 
England, ij itsolf said to be a native of tho Bust, and is said 
to have migrated to the West probably from Persia in tho 
twelfth century. It is believed by some to be a variety of Jins 
,41cxaadrTnns and to have gone to Europe in more ancient 
times and to have worked destruction in the Greek plague. 


* *• Tho Rat Problem,” by W. R. Bocltcr. j>- 88. 
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known as the " Plague of Athens ” and also aa the « Plague of 
Tnucydides, ” and in the Justinian Plague. Tkacydides was 
one*of the few who had recovered from the plague known by 
his name. 

It is believed by some that the rats went to Europo in the 
company*of the nuns.' These Huns invaded from tlieir^ome 
in Central Asia, Western Asia and Europe in quest of more 
food, in accordance with, what may be called, " tho Bread and 
Butter Theory of Migration.”* 

As to whether tho rat is indigenous to flarope or a 
foreigner, Mr. Strong says as follows : 

"At what period did tho rat appear in Europe, or at least 
in tho south-west part of Europe ? On the one hand, the testi¬ 
mony of some zoologists is express, that rats »ro indigenous to 
Europe; others maintain, that both the species now known in 
Britain, tho black rat and the common brown or Norwegian 
rat, which expelled its predecessor, are of quite late importa¬ 
tion, tbo black rat having found its way to Europe about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and the brown rat having 
made its appearance at Astrakhan at the beginning of tho 
eighteenth oentory, and in England about the middlo of the 
sutno century. But rats were found at a very oarly date, not 
merely in Europe, but in England in particular.” 5 

“ But the testimony of language seems express, that the 
animal came from the East; tho modern Greeks, for instance, 
call tho animal na»rvt6t, tho animal which camo from 

Pontus...Rats ore called in Icelandic, Welsh or foreigu 

mice.” * 

» •• Tho Place of Animal* in Uuram Thought" by Coontow M»ilin<ogo 
OtAiwo, p. S*. 

, ** Tho Pal* of Ada” by Ellsworth Huntington (1907\ Inirodac- 
ttoa, p. t. 

» Mr. H. A. 8tron 4 ’« article entitled “ Some Now* on tljp C»t sad the 
Hit and the TclUno-y of Uogaigo a- to their rirly HUWrr,” ia ft* 
Academy (No. 1063) of **h January. 1803, p. «3. 

* Ibid., \\ « 3 . 

:* 
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Mr. Stokes suggests that the word Rotten Row, given to 
our streets, may be Rat Row. Somo say, that it is ‘'routine 
row” or rotten-row. 

We learn from the abovo short Natural History of tho rot, 
given by Mr. Boeltcr, that the modern Brown rat and the old 
Blacic rat, which the Brown rot replaced, had both gofco to the 
West from the East, and that Persia is thought to be the prob¬ 
able place whoncc it migrated. This suggests the question : 
What have the Avesta and the later Paldiivi and Persian writ¬ 
ings of the Raraces, the descendanta of the Persians, to say on 
tho subject of the Hats and other similar reptiles included under 
the name of ‘ virmins,’ and ou tho subject of “ the Rat pro¬ 
blem”, or, to apeak more correctly, " tho Virmiu problem’’ ? 

•Firstly, we find that the " Noxious Vermin, including, in 
particular, without prejudice to others included in the genera! 
term of Vermin, Rats, Mice, Sparrows, Ticks, Fleas, Mos¬ 
quitoes, and Flics, and any Parusitcs,” referred to in on 
Article of the Memorandum of Association (Article 3) of the 
above mentioned Society, is referred to under tho general 
term of Khrafstriw , or, to pronounce it in the more genera) 
way adopted by later writers, " Khnrftutor*.'' 

Tho word "Khrn/flar ” (Pah. ^ Per*. y-i,j±) 

comes from the root or Sans. to 

creep, aud means crawling animals. So, all reptiles or creep¬ 
ing creatures that are noxious, »ro included in tho term 
Kharfatlar*. Ants that carry away grain (maoirim dunC- 
karshemjare specially mentioned us Kkarfatlart (Yendidftd 
XVI, J2). Tho lico (pi. of louse), " which give rise (o the 
diseaso- phthisis, or lonsy diseaso, which is said to havo 
occusioued death iu some cases 1 ”, and which is spoken of in 
the Vendidid (XVII, 3) as eating tfp cora mid clothes ore also 
specially mentioned as Kharfnsbirf. 


1 Vidt the nonl “ Loum" In Welmler* Dictionary. 
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As Prof. Durmosteter says, “ Animals are enlisted under 
tho standards of, either tho ono spirit (Spcuta-mninyu, i.e., 
the Wood Spirit), or tho othor (Angra-muiuyu, i*r., tho Evil 
Spirit). In the eyes of tho Parsis, they belong cither to 
Orma&l (tho Gtod Spirit) or Ahrimao, according ns thoy arc 
useful or .hurtful toman.”' As further pointed outby’Dar- 
mosteter, “There is scarcely any religious custom that can be 
followed through so continuous a soriosof historical evidence: 
fifth contury B. C. Herodotus I, 140; first century A.D., Plu¬ 
tarch, Do laid XLVI; Quuest Conviv. IV 5, 2; sixth century, 
Agathios II, 24; seventeenth century, G. da Chiuon.”‘ J 

Tho Parsi books speak of tho good or tho mcritoriousness 
of killing tho khurfatltr* or tho uoxions creatures that do 
harm to tho good crcatiou. 

Hcrolotus refers to tho Persian belief of meritoriousness in 
killiug noxious reptiles like the mice, when ho says : " Thoy 
(Persians) think they do a meritorious thing, when they kill 
ants, serpents, nnd other roptiles und birds. And with regard 
to this custom, lot it remain as it existed from the first.’’ 3 

Tho Druj-i-Nnju, ix., the Fiend cr the harming spirit of 
Corruption and Decomposition, which is believed to enter a 
body after death, is spoken of, os coming ns a Khoxfattar 
in the form of a fly ( Vendidud VIJ, 2-3, VIII, lfl-18, 71; 
IX 20). 

In the A vesta (Ya 9 na XVI, 8; LXVI1I, 8), wo read: " Wc 
praise milk and nourishment, the flowing waters and the 

growing trees.to oppose tho Musha and the Pairika....” 

Tho word Mush in this passage is variously translated by 
different translators. Dr. Mills, taking the word to be the 
same as Persian mush. Sans .musha mouse, suggests and asks, 
"Is it possible that a plague of mice is meant’’? The passage 
refers to a heavenly phenomenon of meteors or comets, and wo 

• S. B. E. Vol. IV, 1st Edition, Introduction, p. LXXII-III. 

• Ibid., p. LXXIIt, note 3. 

• HwodoW*. B*. 1, 140. Cutj’i Traoilitioa (18S9), p. 63. .. 

a* 
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know, that the appearance of a comet was, and is even uow, 
believed to predict the appearance of plague or famine'. So, 
it is possible, that hero, the allusion may bo to the plague of 
rate, and to the belief, that such a plague is put an end to by 
the advance of plentifalness of food aud nourishment. 

The word mouse, which is similar in almost irfl Aryan 
languages, is derived from an ancient root "nit uh, to steal. 11 
We find that,in the Pahlavi Bundobosh (Chapter V), Muxhpar 
which is similar to the above tniuhpairiJM of the A vests, is 
spoken of us, duxd, i. u., thiovish. 

Tbe 43rd Chaptor of the Sad-dar 9 specially treats of the 
subject of killing tbo UuirfaqlarM or noxious creatures. 
Thorein, livo kinds of noxious creatures are enumerated. Of 
tlibse, the fifth is the mush (cA>*) «• e 't mouse. It is said there, 
that if one kills a mouse, his action is as meritorious as that of 
killing four lions. 5 According to the Sad-dar Bundchesh, the 
meritoriousness of killing u mouse is worth 50 lan&fw*, s At 
first sight, this may seem to be a little exaggeration. But 
that is not so, when we think of tho havoo worked by tbe 
domestic rat. A lion occasionally kills a man who goes into a 
forest, but a rat, by the plaguo or sickness which he sprosda, 
kills dozens or perhaps hundreds. Again, as to tho damage 

' Vide raj> paper - A M*ho>n«d*n View ol Comets,” la " Rome du Moodo 
iluiulrosn Vol. X, No 1 (1910;. 

* S. 11. K. Vol. XXIV., pp. 806-7. Vide the Gujarati Sod-dar-l Bchr-I Taril 
by Dortur Jaaupjl Minochrhdrjeo (1831), Chap. »7, pp. 24J-I6. Vide tho 
Fenian 8»il-d»r, Chap. XLIII pp. 83-S», nod Peroian Sod-Jar Bnndcbcrh 
(Chop. XJOU), p. 98, by Bind Bomanjf N. Dhahhar. 

5 oiiD j-d. j J tji j>jS J Jt 

• ^Perjsiiu Sad-dar by Emd Bononji N. DUblur, p. 3*. 1.13.) 

• A tanUar^*^ according to th. Sbayiut U ShAyaat (Chop. I., 
S.B.E.,VoI. V., p, SilJ.eqjfil to. 300 iHn. Ercry Mir it equal to four dtrUme. 
8o OM tnstfur equals 1,800 dirham,, (S.d-d*r XI!,.*. 9. B. K., V 0 1. XXIV., 
!* 373). Bvfiy dirham (pj o) comos to atom two ponce itlrling (Stcingan). 
So, a taiUfcr oorao to 2,100 peace, <x., abont £10. So, *0 tanllor* oomo to 
AW0. Hi ui, wlmt the Sod-dor menu to tay, U, that tho mcritoriooincot ol 
killing a aouio Is equal to that o{ glring, as it ware, £500 In charity. 
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o! 50 tanofurs or £500, tho lifo of n man may bo valued by 
thousands. Laying aside the question of tho cost of lifo, Mr. 
Boortcr, speaking of the damage to property caused by a rat, 
says that "there aro at least as many rata aa tboro are human 
beings. " He further says, that there aro about 4 erodes of 
rats in England alone, and that the total damage caused by 

them in one year comes to about £ 16 , 000 , 000 . t\«., to about 
22 crores of rupees. When we bear this faot in mind, and 
also tho fact that one pair of rats produces in tho course of n 
year 880 rats, we are in a position to cstiroato the'statement of 
the Persian Sad-dar, at its proper value. 

Tho ancient Persians held an animal, known as Odra, a 
kind of dog, to bo vory sacred. We rend as follows in the 
Vcndidad : “He who kills a water dog brings about a drought 
that dries up pastures. Before that time, O Spitama Zaratbus- 
tra 1 sweetness and fatness would flow out from that land and 
from those fields, with health and healing, with fullness and 

incrcaso and growth, and a growing of corn and grass. 

Sweetness and fatness will nevor come back again to that land 

.until the murderer of the water dog has been smitten 

to death." 1 (Vondidad, Chap. XIII, 52-54.) 

This Udra, or sag-i dbi (i*. wator dog), as it is called in 
later books, was a pet or sacred animal with the ancient Per¬ 
sians, probably because it destroyed tho rats or other ver¬ 
min whioh caused bavoo among grain stores. In the fablo of 
tho Town and Country Mice referred to by Horace, the mouse 
is frightened awuy by dogs. 

Tkia question of the estimation of the Odra by tho ancient 
Zoroastrians reminds us of the estimation in which tho ancient 
Egyptians held the cat. The Egyptians arc said to be the 
first among the nations of antiquity whcr domesticated the cat. 
Tho cat was a sacred animal in Egypt about 3,000 years ago, 
because it destroyed tho rat and protected tho grnib of “tbs 
granary of tho ancient world.’* Temples were erected and 


' S. B. K., Vol IV, p . I6t. 
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sacrifices and dovotion offered in thoir honour. When a cat 
of tho house died, the mombers of tho family shaved their 
oyebrows as a token of mourning. It was embalmed lind 
preserved in tombs. “ He who killed a cat was regarded aa 
a murderer and suffered the death penalty. Diodorus Siculus 
says ''Their lives and safeties were held more dearly tlwn those 
of any other animal, whether bipod or quadruped’. 

“ When Ptolemy was doing all he could to conciliate tho 
Roman power, a Roman accidentally killed a rat, and the 
people rushed.to his house; and neither the entreaties of tho 
grandees, whom the king sent for the purpose, nor the terror 
of the Roman name, could proteot him from punishment. ' I 
do not relate this anecdote ’, adds Diodorus, ' on the authority 
of Another,’ for I was an eyo-witnoss of it during my stay in 
Egypt.” ‘ 

What wo seo in the caso of the udra of the Iranians and 
the cat of the Egyptians, is an illustration of the faot, that 
in the case of many animals, their " very utility came to 
invest them with a special sanctity.” 2 Dr. Normau MoLeod 
supports this view when he says, " I would givo uothing for 
a man’s rcligiou whoso cat or dog was not the better for it.” 

Over and above the usefulness of the cat for the work of 
killing the rats, " other observers have claimed for the cat 
certain hygienic value.” Whon patting them with gontle 
passes of our hands " wo unoonsoiously derive iu turu a cur¬ 
rent of olectricity.” “ Its surchargo of electrio fluid ” says 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, " makes it a beneficial companion for 
persons suffering from nervous complaints.” 5 

Tho fact, why oats and such othor useful animals were 
attached and (dedicated »o tomploa, and why temples were ovou 
dedicated to them, can be explained by the use of cats mado 

Tbc Rat.Problem, by W. R. Boclter, j< 20. 

*» "Some Noiei on tho Cat nnd the Ra<.” Academy of 2Stb January 1893, 
No. 1082. p. 81. 

’ » Evening Standard, quotod In th« Time* of lodia of Seth April 1893. 
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in ancient Egypt. " It seems probablo that they were attach - 
od in numbers to particular temples, and confined in tho 
priRiinota of those.” 1 From these temples, they woro taken 
in a body to hant, not only tbo rats, but also other noxiouB 
creatures that infested tho country.* Thus they camo to bo 
associated with temples. The association of monkey/ with 
some temples in India may have a similar origin in tho 
beginning. 

A* Mr. Strong says, "It wo* tho patient and gifted nation 

of the Nile valley_that first tamed the cat,” 5 by "steady 

porsevorancc, oxtending through countless generations.” * It 
was, therefore, " hardly strange that the Egyptians should 
deify an animal which must have puzzled them so much to 
tamo, and, when tamed, served them so well.” 1 % 

Among the ancient Greeks, tho rat, like some other reptiles 
or animals, played somo part in giving good or bad omens. 
Plutarch, in his Life of Marcellus, says that, " becauso the 
squeaking of a rat happened to be heard at the moment that 
Minnciu? the dictator appointed Cains Flaminios his general 
cf horse, the people obliged them to quit their posts, and 
appointed others in their stead.” 8 Tho Greeks employed, 
instead of tho cat, an animal called ailwos for killing rats. 
In Egypt, the ichneumon was known as the destroyer of rata 
and mico. 


The cats being scarce iu Europe in the Middle Agra, 
several countrios had special laws for their protection, and 
thoso who injured or killed them were fined. 7 In 128*, in 
Haraeliix in Hanover, a piper was engaged to freq by bis 
music the town from tho rat-plague- 


1 *'ftomo Notes on the C*t nod tbc Bat,” bj Mr. B. A. Strops (**Jciny, 
38th January 1838 p. 83). * • 

' Ibid, p. 81. , * 

* Ibid. p. 61. 

* Ibid. p. 81. 

* Ibid, p. 82. 

« Plutarch's £l»M, translated 6y John and William I»»ngborr.e (1815) vd. 
I, p. 60S. 

-» “ Tbs Bat Problem" bj Boclter, p. 54. 
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Apollo was tho plaguo-god of the ancient Greoks. " All 
sudden deaths were believed to be tho effect of tho arrows of 
Apollo; and with them he sent tho plague into the camp 
of the Groeke." 1 " Postilonc© and death by an unseen cause 

• . . 9 wore traced to him.”® As the plague and mouso god, 
he is “ represented holding in one hand the bow, nnd’in tho 
other, tho still more dangerous mouse. We find him as‘plague- 
sender in the first song of the Iliad/ where ho smites tho 
Greeks with this sickness as a punishment for Agamemnon's 
crime against Iho daughter of tho priest Chryses. Tho mice- 
were his messengers, and a number of white mico wero fed on 
his altar.’* 

It was believed in ancient Greece and Rome that "fields 
sown with seed can be protected from mice by scattering the 
ashes of cats upon thorn. 

According to the Old Testament (I Samuel), tho Philistines 
were, during a war with tho Israelites, attacked by plnguo. 
This was a plague of emerods, a kind of piles in their secret 
parts. Their priests being consulted, advised them to offer 
the trespass offering of " five goldon omeroris and five golden 
mice.” 1 These mice are spoken of thore, as marring tho 
land/ 

" Avicena recognised a connection between rat and plague 
daring the outbreak in Mesopotamia, and refers to tho fact 
that, on the approach of plague, mice and other nnimala 
which usually live underground, leave their holes and movo 
about in & staggoring manoor as if they were drunk.’’ 6 

The folk-lore of somo nations points to tho rat, as tho 
cause of tho traditional hatred between the dog and tho Cat. 
" The hotred* between cat and dog is. on old logend in 

‘ 6mtih’» Cliuical DioUonnrjr (187?), p. 63, word Apollo. 

• Bnoje!opa«lia BriUnnioa, Vol. II, p. 161. 

«■- The R»t Problem," by W. B.- Boeltcr, p. 79,1111*1, Bis, I. 

• I Samuel VI. «. 

• Ibid. 1. 

• » The Bu Problem - by Boeltet, pp. 79-80. 
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Palestine. Once upon a time, when the world was yonng, to 
each nnd every kind of animal a duty was assigned. The dog 
and.the oat wero rolioved from menial duty, because of the 
faithfulness of the one and the cleanliness of the other, and n 
written document was given them in attestation thereof, nnd 
the dog # took charge of it. He buried it where he keft bis 
stock of old bones, but this privilege of exemption so roused 
the envy of the horse, ass, and ox that they bribed the rat to 
burrow underground and destroy the charter. Since the loss 
of this document the dog has been liable, on account of bis 
carelessness, to be tied or chained up by bis master, and nhat 
is more, the cat has never forgivou him." 1 

Tlio traditional hatred between the cat and tho rat plays in 
part in some of the magical ITato-chnrms. In Hebrew magic, 
a quarrel between n man nnd his wife was believed to be 
produced by the following ch»rin Tho egg of u black hen 
was boiled in uriuo and one half of is was given to a dog and 
the other half to a cat, " with the clmrm ' As these hate one 
another, so may hatred fall between N. and X.’ 


> " Semitic Magic/’ b/ B. O Thorafuoa, Intro.luotioa, pp. xtv-rf. 
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